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NEW BOOKS OF | LASTING VALUE 


Boynton: Principlee -e Composition 
“Principles of Composition,” for freshman college work and advanced work in high schools and academies, is addressed 
directly to the student and wriiten from his point of view rather than from ttat of his instructor. The volume is, ther: 
fore, fresh and vigorous in its treatment, but by no means iconoclastic. It ld4ys emphasis on Interest more successfully 
than is usual in such books. But perhaps the most valuable single feature of Professor Boynton's work is his commendable 
attention to interpretative writing. 386 pages, $1.00 












































Leiper: Language Work in 
Elementary Schools 


The only work that treats ali the approved forms 
of oral and written language work for all the eight 
grades and rural schools. It includes much suggest- 
ed material, memory gems and poems, and dramatiza- 
tions. 333 pages, $1.25. 


Moore: What Is Education ? 


A series of helpful essays upon some of the fun- 
damentals of education, written in the belief that the 
most important part of a teacher’s equipment is the 
kind of philosophy which dominates his activities. 


375 pages, $1.25. 
Manly: English Prose and Poetry 

Selections, not unduly condensed, from English 
literature, 1137-1892. Notes are added. The volume 


is unusually beautiful in form. 792 pages, $2.00. 


Bryan and Crane: 


The English Familiar Essay 


Seventy-nine essays, chosen for their charm as 
well as for their historical value. With notes and 
introduction. 471 pages, $1.25. 








Boston 
Atlanta 


Cal A ica Middle English Reader 


Specimens of what is best worth reading in 
English Literature between 1150 and 1500, with 
ample editorial aids. Prepared in the interests of 
literary enjoyment rather than of linguistic study 

rrviii+554 pages, $2.00. 


Priest: Germany Since 1740 


“For the general reader, Professor Priest's book 
is the most commendable account extant of the 
development of what is just now the most interest- 
ing, though not the best-beloved, country in the 
world.”—The Dial. 199 pages, $1.25 


Orth: Readings on the Relation of 
Government to Property and Industry 


From law reviews, publications of learned socie- 
ties, government documents, and testimony before the 
interstate Commerce Commission. Invaluable to the 
student. 664 pages, $2.25. 


Carver: Selected Readings in 


Rural Economics 

Inaccessible material on a neglected subject, select- 
ed with originality and sound good sense by a recog- 
nized authority. 947 pages, $2.80. 
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ESSAYS IN EXPERIMENTAL LOGIC. By JOHN DEWEY, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia 


University. 

This new volume by Professor Dewey will b of peculiar interest and significance to that great and increasing circle 
of teachers and students who have come to recognize in the author one of the ablest thinkers and writers in the country 
on philosophical subjects. The book contains eight chapters and includes besides the introduction a discussion of “The 
Relationship of Thought to Its Subject,” “The Antecedents and Stimuli of Thinking,” “Data and Meanings,” “The Objects of 
Thought,” “The Existence of the World as a Logical Problem,” “Some Stages of Logical Thought,” and “The Logic of Judg- 
ments of Practice.” The nucleus of the present volume is Professor Dewey’s contribution to Studies in Logical Theory, now 
out of print. 452 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.75, postage extra. 


AMERICAN PROSE. By WALTER C. BRONSON, Professor of English Literature in Brown University. 


All interested in American literature will be glad to know that a companion volume to Professor Bronson’s widely used 
anthology of American Poems will shortly be published. This new volume of representative selections from the prose litera- 
ture of our country will quickly take its place as a standard book for classroom use, as well as for private reading. Clear 
and attractive in typography, American Prose contains a fund of highly interesting material. The selections cover the period 
1607-1865 and include the work of thirty-seven authors. 800 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50, postage ertra. 


THE STORY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. By EDGAR JOHNSON GOODSPEED, Professor of 


Biblical and Patristic Greek in the University of Chicago. 

The purpose of this volume is to present in a vivid and popular manner the situations out of which the several books 
or letters of the New Testament arose, and the way in which each book or letter endeavored to meet the special situation 
addressed. The author emphasizes the fact that Christianity did not spring from the New Testament, but the New Testament 
from Christianity. Professor Goodspeed’s highly interesting narrative brings out clearly the practical and occasional character 
of many of the books of the New Testament, and being written without technicality or elaboration, is admirably adapted for 
use in adult Bible classes and in Biblical courses in colleges. For the lay reader also it gives in fresh and attractive form 
much information not easily accessible elsewhere. 160 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra. 


HANDWORK IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. By ADDIE GRACE WARDLE, President of the 


Cincinnati Missionary Training School of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

To meet the increasing demand for handwork as a means of teaching children in Sunday schools, Dr. Wardle, out of 
her practical experience as head of an important training school, has prepared the present book for classes of teachery 
in churches and in community training schools. One of the purposes of the volume is to train the teacher in the use of 
a wide range of material and to acquaint her with the various means of securing it. 

With 46 illustrations. 175 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra. 


PUBLIC LIBRARIES AND LITERARY CULTURE IN ANCIENT ROME. By CLARENCE 

E. BOYD. 

By a study of classical literature, inscriptions, and monuments, Dr. Boyd has been enabled to present for the first time 
an adequate conception of public libraries in ancient Rome. His treatise concerns itself with the history, equipment, 
contents, management, object, and cultural significance of the Roman public library, particular attention being directed to 
the libraries of the first one hundred and fifty years of the Empire. 

viii+78 pages, cloth; $1.00, postage ertra (weight 14 oz.). 


PRINCIPLES OF MONEY AND BANKING. Developed by Selected Materials and Explana- 
tory Introductions. By HAROLD GLENN MOULTON, Assistant Professor of Political Economy in the 
University of Chicago. 

This volume of readings covers the principles of money in the light of experience, including a discussion of the various 
monetary controversies; and it deals with the subject of money in connection with the evolution of economic society in a way 
not hitherto attempted. On the banking side, in addition to the usual treatment of commercial banks, including the opera- 
tion of the new Federal Reserve system, the book makes a careful analysis of the principles of agricultural credit; of 
the numerous types of coéperative banking agencies; and of savings and investment institutions, ending with a discussion 
of the problem of financial concentration and control, popularly called the “money trust.” The explanatory introductions to the 
various chapters give continuity to the wide variety of materials—tables, charts, arguments, opinions, etc.—and in this way the 
virtues of a text and a collateral book of readings are combined in one volume. The book will be accompanied by a set of 
questions and problems based on the readings and published separately under the title of Exercises and Problems in Money 
and Banking. 700 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra, 


THE RELATION OF INFERENCE TO FACT IN MILL’S LOGIC. By J. FORSYTH CRAWFORD. 
THE WOMAN MOVEMENT FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF SOCIAL CONSCIOUSNESS. ByJESSIE TAFT 





IN PRESS FOR EARLY PUBLICATION 


A HISTORY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. By THOMAS WAKEFIELD GOODSPEED. 
THE NULLIFICATION CONTROVERSY IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By CHAUNCEY S. BOUCHER, Assist- 


ant Professor of American History in Washington University. 


THE GREAT REVIVAL IN THE WEST, 1797-1805. By CATHARINE C. CLEVELAND. 
THE FUNCTION OF SOCIALIZATION IN SOCIAL EVOLUTION. By ERNEST W. BURGESS. 
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LITERATURE 


Kittredge, G. L. A STUDY OF GAWAIN AND THE 
GREEN KNIGHT. The historical treatment of this 
folk-tale will appeal not only to students of medix#e- 
val literature, but also to those interested in the 
psychology of early man. 8vo. Cl. 323 pp. $2.00 net. 

Kittredge, G. L. CHAUCER AND HIS POETRY. 
Chaucer’s writings are here studied as works of 
art and interpretations of human nature. 8VvO 
Cloth. 230 pp. $1.25 net. 

Francke, K. PERSONALITY IN GERMAN LITERA- 
TURE BEFORE LUTHER. Six lectures tracing 
the transition of the aristocratic to the democratic 
conception of personality in literary and intellec- 
tual life previous to the Reformation. 

In press. 

Whitmore, C. E. THE SUPERNATURAL IN TRAGE- 
DY. A discussion of the dramatic and esthetic 

value of the supernatural as introduced in tragic 

writings. 8vo. Cloth 370 pp. $1.75 net. 
Bernbaum, EF. THE MARY CARLETON NARRA- 

$1.00 net 


TIVES 8vo. Cloth. 106 pp. 





EDUCATION 


Brown, R. W. HOW THE FRENCH BOY LEARNS 
TO WRITE. A study in the teaching of a mother 
tongue, with practical suggestions from the 
French. 8vo. Cloth. 160 pp. $1.25 net. 

Ballou, F. W. THE APPOINTMENT OF TEACHERS 
IN CITIES. A constructive analysis of the most 
important question in secondary education. 8vo. 
Cloth. 225 pp. $1.50 net. 

Learned, W.S. THE OBERLEHRER. A consideration 
of the factors in the development of the modern 
schoolmaster in the secondary schools of Germany. 
8vo. Cloth. 150 pp. $1.25 net. 

HARVARD-NEWTON BULLETINS: 
I. THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
LABORATORY, by Dr. W.S. Learned. 25 cents net. 

II. SCALES FOR THE MEASUREMENT OF ENG- 
LISH COMPOSITION, by Dr. F. W. Ballou. 50 
cents net. 

Ill. BRIDGING THE GAP: The Transfer Class, by 
F. W. Wright. 20 cents net. 






















author’s well-known 
217 pp. $1.25 net 


HISTORY AND GOVERNMENT 


Lowell, A. L. THE GOVERNMENTS OF FRANCE, ITALY, AND GERMANY. 
“Governments and Parties of Continental Europe.” 


An abridgment and revision of the 
Fourth impression. 8vo. Cloth. 


Willibald: THE LIFE OF SAINT BONIFACE. The first English translation of the life of an early literary and 
ecclesiastical leader, by G. W. Robinson. 8vo. Cloth. 114 pp. $1.15 net. 

Munro, W. B. SELECTIONS FROM THE FEDERALIST An edition of the most significant papers, designed to 
meet the need of college students Svo. Cloth. 202 pp. $1.00 net. 

Turner, F. J. LIST OF REFERENCES ON THE HISTORY OF THE WEST. A topical outline and bibliography 
covering the historical, economic, social, and political growth of the West. Third edition. 8vo. Paper. 130 pp. 
75 cents net 


Hart, A. B. MANUAL OF AMERICAN HISTORY, DIPLOMACY, AND GOVERNMENT. Includes outlines and bib- 













































social justice in terms of economic competition. 8vo. 
Cloth 129 pp. $2.00 net 

Taussig, F. W. SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF 
QUESTION A discussion of tariff problems in 
general, with detailed illustrations from the sugar, 
steel, and textile industries 8VO Cloth 385 pp. 
$2.00 net 

Shaw, A. W. SOME PROBLEMS OF MARKET DIS- 
TRIBUTION This volume indicates how the em- 
pirical methods usually applied to selling problems 
can be replaced by scientific analysis and well-di- 
rected experiment. Second impression 8vo. 
Cloth 119 pp $1.00 net. 

Durand, KF. D. THE TRUST PROBLEM. Contains the 
text of recent Federal Acts and chapters on the 
alleged advantages of combination and the neces- 
sity of regulation 8vo. Cloth 145 pp. $1.00 net. 

Cole, W. M. PROBLEMS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
ACCOUNTING Designed for use in connection 
with the author’s “Accounts: Their Construction and 
Interpretation.” Second impression SVO Cloth 
102 pp 85 centa net 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: What It Is and How It 
Works Comprehensive articles by twenty-three 
managers, engineers, and others experienced in the 
workings of the Taylor System Edited by C. B 
Thompson. Second impression &vo Cloth 878 
pp. $4.00 net 





ny pgs for three courses in history, diplomacy, and government. Third impression. 8vo. Cloth. 554 pp. 
2.00 net 
ECONOMICS AND SOCIOLOGY SCIENCE 
Carver, T. N. ESSAYS IN SOCIAL JUSTICE. An . . - 
explanation of the principles of human conflict and Castle, W. E. GENETICS AND EUGENICS. A text 








book for students of biology and a work of refer- 
ence for animal and plant breeders. 


In press. 

Hall, E. H. COLLEGE LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
PHYSICS. For use in connection with an elemen- 
tary course of lectures. Second edition, revised. 
8vo. Cloth. 138 pp. 80 cents net. 


Cary, A. MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN. 
A practical, illustrated book of reference for those 
interested in timber. Fourth impression. 16mo. 
Canvas. 250 pp. $2.00 net. 


Yerkes, R. M., and La Rue, D. W. MATERIALS FOR 
A STUDY OF THE SELF. An outline with ques- 
tions covering important phases of physical and 
mental inheritance. Second edition, revised. 4to. 
Cloth. 36 pp.+24 blank sheets. $1.00 net. 


Chaffee, E. L. PHYSICAL LABORATORY MANUAL. 
Especially valuable in bringing out practical appli- 
cations. 8vo. Cloth. 128 pp. $1.30 net. 


Kennelly, A. E. COMPLEX HYPERBOLIC AND CIR- 
CULAR FUNCTIONS. Extended tables carried to 
a high degree of precision, useful to the physicist 
and engineer. Vol. I, Tables. 8vo. Cloth. 212 
pp. $3.00 net. Vol. IL, Chart Atlas, 20x 20 in. 
52 pp. $4.00 net. 
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Summary of the News 





The situation brought about by the Presi- 
dent’s note to Germany of April 18 has re- 
mained absolutely unchanged. In dispatches 
from Berlin and Washington expressions of 
hope for a satisfactory settlement have alter- 
nated with grave warnings against undue 
hopefulness, the fact being that none of 
the correspondents have had any legiti- 
mate grounds on which to base their sur- 
mises. Ambassador Gerard was summoned 
last week to confer with the Kaiser and 
Chancellor at Grand Headquarters and re- 
turned to Berlin on Tuesday. No word as to 
the result of the conference has been given 
out, but dispatches from Berlin of that day 
stated that the German reply might be ex- 
pected “with little delay.” . Presumably it 
was to forestall any efforts of the German 
Government to obscure the issue that Sec- 
retary Lansing on April 26 made public the 
text of a memorandum issued by the United 
States Government on the question of armed 
merchant ships. The Government holds in 
effect that it is the obligation of the warship 
to determine absolutely before attacking 
whether a merchant vessel is armed for of- 
fence or defence. 





The long-awaited British note in reply to 
American protests against Allied interference 
with neutral trade was made public by the 
State Department on April 25. In our edi- 
torial columns we allude to some of the sali- 
ent features of the reply. Dispatches from 
Washington of April 27 stated that Mr. Lan- 
sing had addressed a further communication 
to the British Government requesting the re- 
lease of the persons removed from the Amer- 
ican steamship China. Sir Edward Grey's 
reply to Mr. Lansing’s original protest was 
noted in our issue of April 20. 





The insurrection in Ireland was definitely 
crushed by Sunday. At no time was there 
any doubt as to the issue. The revolt began 
on April 24, when the Sinn Feiners in Dub- 
lin, by a surprise attack, seized the Post Of- 
fice, the City Hall, Liberty Hall, Stephen's 
Green, and many houses in Sackville Street. 
They cut the telegraph wires communicating 
with England and other parts of Ireland, but 
omitted to destroy telephonic communica- 
tion. The authorities were able, therefore, to 
obtain troops from Curragh and from Eng- 
land, and by Wednesday of last week cordons 
were drawn around the city itself and around 
the rebel positions. Martial law was pro- 
claimed for the whole of Ireland. On Satur- 
day it was announced that the rebel leaders 
had agreed to unconditional surrender, and 
on Sunday a proclamation was issued by 
“Provisional President” Pearce calling on his 
followers to lay down their arms “in order to 
prevent the further slaughter of unarmed 
people.” In Dublin more than a thousand 
rebels were made prisoners. The revolt had 
spread to only a few parts of the rest of the 
country, and there also it has been put down. 


The opinion of the majority of the Irish peo- 
ple was expressed by Mr. Redmond when he 
described the insurrection as “this attempted 
deadly blow at Home Rule.” 


Official announcement was made in London 
on Saturday of the surrender of the British 
army under the command of Major-Gen. 
Charles Townshend, which had been besieged 
in Kut-el-Amara since December 5, last year. 
The news was not unexpected, as the pre- 
ceding day dispatches had told of the failure 
of an attempt to run a ship carrying provi- 
sions through the Turkish lines. The num- 
ber of Gen. Townshend's force was given in 
the British official communication as “2,970 
British troops of all ranks and services and 
some 6,000 Indian troops and their followers.” 
Artillery and ammunition were destroyed be- 
fore the surrender. 


At Verdun German attacks have been con- 
tinued, but with considerably less force. The 
general opinion in France is that the battle 
is over, and that assaults of ever-lessening 
intensity will be delivered until the normal 
condition of siege warfare is restored. Tues- 
day’s bulletin told of a French offensive which 
had made considerable gains southeast of 
Fort Douaumont and west of the Meuse. There 
have been certain indications during the past 
week that the German attack may be shifted 
to the part of the line held by the British 
troops. 


Submarines have been a good deal less ac- 
tive during the past week, only five vessels 
having been reported sunk, four British and 
one Norwegian. A few have been destroyed 
by mines. By this means two Dutch ships 
are supposed to have been sunk and two 
others damaged. The Dutch press betrays a 
good deal of impatience at recent injury to 
Holland's shipping, the Vaderland asserting 
that German submarines are now working 
without displaying numbers, and that sub- 
marine commanders “are raging like mad- 
men.” A German U-boat and a British E- 
boat have been officially reported destroyed 
during the week. The Fabre liner Patria, 
which arrived at New York on Monday, con- 
firmed cabled reports that an attempt had 
been made to torpedo her in the Mediterra- 
nean on April 5. 


The revolt in Ireland and the surrender at 
Kut-el-Amara are calculated to increase the 
difficulties of the Coalition Government, al- 
ready harried over the question of universal 
compulsion. At the secret sessions of Parlia- 
ment, held on April 18 and 19, Premier Asquith, 
after revealing details regarding the strength 
of the army, unfolded the recruiting scheme 
which represented the compromise agreed to 
by the Cabinet. According to this scheme, 
50,000 men must be procured by May 27 and 
an additional 15,000 a week in every week 
thereafter until the total recruited shall 
reach 200,000. Failing this, the Government 
would ask powers to introduce a further mea- 
sure of compulsion. Opposition in the House 
to the Government's proposals was seen, 
however, to be so strong that they were with- 
drawn, and on Tuesday Mr. Asquith informed 
the House of Commons of his intention to 








introduce a bill yesterday calling for generai 
and immediate compulsion. 





Official announcement was made on Apri! 
28 of the sinking by a mine in the Mediterra 
nean of the British battleship Russell. Ad 
miral Freemantle, the captain, and twenty 
four officers and 676 men were saved. Those 
missing numbered 124. 

The Administration suffered a severe defes! 
in the House on Monday, when the Clarke 
amendment to the Philippine bill, giving the 
islands complete independence in four years 
was rejected by a vote of 213 to 145, thirty 
Democrats voting with the majority 

The resignation of Henry Morgenthau as 
Ambassador to Turkey was announced last 
week Mr. Morgenthau expects to take a 
active part in Mr. Wilson's Presidential cai 
paign. 


No solution is reported of the awkward 
situation brought about by the seizur cf 
von Igel’s papers. Secretary Lansing has d 
cided that Count von Bernstorff can have rr 
turned to him only those which he identities 
as “official.” The Ambassador refuses ' 

i 


identify them and is understood to demand 
their return as an Attaché’s “belongings.” 


An agreement was ratified on Monday 
which the threatened coal strike in Pennsy 
vania has been averted and which it is ex- 


pected will raise the price of coal for the 
consumer by forty cents a ton. The agree 
ment is on the basis of an eight-hour day a 
an increase in wages 

There is little news to record in regard 
the Mexican situation The usual rumors 


concerning Carranza’s imminent fall and 
differences with Gen. Obregon have been «1 
culated and have elicited a specific denial 
from Gen. Obregon, published in the New 
York Times on Monday. Gen. Scott's repor 
on his conference with Obregon was received 
by Secretary of War Baker on Sunday, 
no statement concerning it has been x1 
out. Through his representative in Was! 
ington, Sefior Arredondo, Gen. Carranza 
Monday again pressed the view of th j 
facto Government that the American troops 
should be withdrawn as soon as possible, bu 
it has been made known that the Presid 
has no present intention of acceding to t 
demand. Secretary Lansing is understood ty 
have informed Sefior Arredondo that the tim 
was not yet ripe for formal discussion of ¢ 


matter, and similar instructions are stated 


to have been sent to Gen. Scott 

As a result, no doubt, of severe censorshi 
very little news comes through from Greece. A 
dispatch of the Associated Presse n At 
of April 23, relayed by way of Rome an 
Paris, April 28, spoke of “an amazing spread 
of sentiment” in favor of Venizelos through 
out the country and “even in conservative 
Peloponnesus” and gave it as the opinion o° 
neutral diplomatic cbservers that “uniess an 
Allied offensive against Bulgaria relieves the 
tension by sweeping the Greeks into war wit) 
their ancient enemies, a political cataclysm 
in Greece is inevitable.” 
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~The Week 


Dr. Dernburg’s advice to his fellow-Ger- 
mans, coming on top of Maximilian Harden’s 
“If I Were Wilson,” ought to have a power- 
ful effect in preparing Germany for a settle 
ment with the United States. Primarily, 
Dr. Dernburg feels himself compelled to ad- 
mit that the Sussex was torpedoed contrary 
to assurances given by Berlin to the United 
States Government, and points out the 
strength of our position as it rests upon 
the Lusitania, Arabic, and Sussex cases. 
Should the German Government wish to do 
a handsome thing and ease the way for a 
settlement, it could begin its reply to Mr. 
Wilson by a frank acknowledgment that it 
was in error in maintaining that the Sussex 
was not sunk by one of its submarines. 
For the rest, Dr. Dernburg’s plea is a wise 
demand for a quiet and calm consideration 
of the American problem from the point of 
view of the entire situation in which the 
Empire finds itself. However poor his opin- 
ion of the Americans, Dr. Dernburg knows 
from his stay here how vast are our re- 
sources and how greatly a break with the 
United States would encourage his coun- 
try’s Therefore, he is shrewd 
enough te suggest that neither national sen- 
“honor’—that con- 
statesmen — should 





enemies. 


sitiveness nor national 
venient catchword of 
stand in the way of “certain concessions” to 
keep the United States out of the war. 
This is taking a long step forward in in- 
fluencing German public opinion. From our 
point of view, of course, there is more than 
this to be done, but at least the outlook 


to-day continues favorable. 





There are complexities in Secretary Lan- 
sing’s memorandum on the status of armed 
merchant vessels, made public last week, 
but the main object aimed at in issuing it at 
this time seems unmistakable. The Ameri- 
can note to Germany brought to a head the 
issue which has been pending between the 
two countries for more than a year. The Ger- 
man declaration of two months ago, concern- 
ing armed merchantmen, tended to bring 
into that issue a new and confusing element. 
It seems clearly the purpose of Mr. Lansing’s 
memorandum to make it impossible to drag 
that element into the present situation. The 
stand taken in our note of April 18 was far 
too broad and too fundamental to admit of 
being disturbed by any special plea concern- 
ing the status of armed merchantmen; yet 
there existed the possibility of an attempt on 
the part of Berlin to divert the issue by 


means of such a plea. Our position, there 
fore, on that subject, is set forth with extra- 
ordinary completeness, not by way of modi- 
fying in the slightest degree what was said 
in the note to Germany, but so as to leave 
no excuse for raising unessential points 
which could serve no purpose but that of 
irritating delay. 





The British note in reply to our Govern- 
ment’s protest against the methods pur- 
sued by the Allies in relation to the block- 
ade and to shipments of contraband has 
come at a time when interest is centred on 
the more acute issue between the United 
States and Germany, and on that account 
has received less attention than its impor- 
tance merits. Moreover, though the sum- 
mary of its chief points in the newspapers 
probably gives a very fair idea of the con- 
tents of the note, it cannot be adequately 
commented on until the full text of the doc- 
ument has been made accessible. Some 
points, however, stand out very clearly, and 
especially the strong case made on the sub 
ject of the actual destination of goods os- 
tensibly shipped to a neutral country. The 
note gives a number of illustrations of sys- 
tematic fraud in consignment papers, which 
go far towards justifying its assertion that 
to insist on “a rule that no goods could be 
seized unless they were accompanied by pa- 
pers which established their destination to 
an enemy country, and that all detentions of 
ships and goods must uniformly be based on 
proofs obtained at the time of seizure,” would 
be “tantamount to asking that all trade be- 
tween neutral ports shall be free, and would 
thus render nugatory the exercise of sea 
power and destroy the pressure which the 
command of the sea enables the Allies to im- 
pose upon their enemy.” The distinction 
between this position of the Allies and that 
which Germany assumed in her submarine 
policy is that the one refers solely to a ques- 
tion of method in exercising an old-establish- 
ed right, while the other involves the com- 
mission of acts in violation of simple and 
fundamental principles of civilized warfare. 





Among the illustrations of undeniable 
fraud in the note are consignments of meat 
products “addressed to lightermen and dock 
laborers,” and thousands of tons of such 
goods “documented for a neutral port and 
addressed to firms which do not exist there.” 
In one instance the ostensible consignee was 
a baker, in another a maker of musical in- 
struments. Another aspect of the same ar- 





gument is the statistical, which, like that re- 


garding fraudulent papers, is not touched on 
for the first time, but is impressed more 
strongly than heretofore. Thus, when it is 
pointed out that the imports of lard from 
the United States into Sweden in 1915 
amounted to 9,029 tons, as against an annual 
average of 638 tons in the three preceding 
years, it is impossible to contend that this 
may have been due to the shutting out of 
other sources of supply, since the total im- 
ports of the article into Sweden are also 
given. These were 9,318 tons in 1915, but 
averaged only 888 tons in the three preceding 
years. All this is legitimate and effective 
argumentation. To what extent, as to oth- 
er essential points in the dispute, the note 
may make resort to the favorite German plea 
of necessity, only an examination of the 
full document can enable one to judge. 





About the figures quoted by Mr. Asquith 
as the basis of the compromise arrangement 
in recruiting, there is the same puzzle that 
has attended British recruiting statistics 
from the beginning. This puzzle consists in 
the fact that, while the British nation has 
been volunteering by the millions, the au- 
thorities every little while go off into panic 
over mere tens of thousands. Thus we know 
that to-day the fourth million of recruits is 
drilling in England, and yet the difference 
between conscription and no conscription is 
to be decided, according to the present com- 
promise, by the fact whether 200,000 recruits 
can be obtained in the next fifteen weeks; 
that is, whether the present recruited Brit- 
ish strength can be increased by about one- 
fifteenth. Surely, the difference between an 
army of 3,500,000 men and one of 3,700,000 
is hardly the difference between victory and 
defeat. When, therefore, Mr. Asquith said 
that under present arrangements the “nec- 
essary numbers required for the discharge 
of our military obligations will not be avail- 
able,” it would seem that England is under 
contract with the Allies to supply a precise- 
ly fixed number of men. Otherwise the ques- 
tion is not a military one at all, but a politi- 
cal one. 





Of 736 merchant ships destroyed by sub- 
marine or mine since the beginning of the 
war, 198 were neutral vessels. This means 
that for every eleven Allied vessels lost, four 
neutral ships have been destroyed. Nor- 
way has lost more than one and a half times 
as many ships as France, and one-fifth as 
many as Great Britain. In tonnage the dis- 
parity is probably greater, since the aver- 





age British craft is larger than the Nor- 
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wegian. Nevertheless, when we recall that 
at the beginning of the war Norway’s mer- 
chant marine was just a little less than one- 
tenth that of Great Britain, it is more than 
reasonable to assume that the Norwegian 
merchant marine has suffered as heavily 
in proportion as the British. If the people 
of Norway have made no serious protest 
against the losses inflicted by submarine 
and mine, it is due to the vastly increased 
profits which the war has brought to the 
shipping interests of all nations. Proba- 
bly, also, Germany has made compensation 
to Norwegian owners where a clear case lay 
against German submarine commanders. If, 
therefore, Norway can easily reconcile her- 
self to a loss as large as Great Britain’s be- 
cause of compensatory profits in the way 
of hard cash, Great Britain in turn will ar- 
gue that the stakes involved in a war for 
empire and self-preservation are more than 
fair compensation for the drain and strain 
on her shipping resources. 





Since the Philippine bill, fixing a definite 
time for declaring the independence of the 
islands, had been made an Administration 
measure, its defeat in the House on Monday 
was a defeat for President Wilson. The 
bill has had unskilled parliamentary han- 
dling. The amendment fixing four years as 
the period after which the Philippines were 
to go their own way, was written into the 
bill in a rather haphazard way in the Sen- 
ate. At the time, Mr. Wilson was supposed 
to be against it; but a letter from him en- 
dorsing it was read to the House Democrat- 
ic caucus. Its rejection is thus another 
blow to his prestige with Congress. The 
House finally passed the original Jones bill, 
giving to the Filipinos a larger measure of 
home rule, and reaffirming the purpose of 
the United States to grant them indepen- 
dence in due time. Whether the Senate 
will agree to this is as yet uncertain. One 
would say that Administration and party 
pressure to get through some kind of Phil- 
ippine legislation, looking to the keeping of 
Democratic pledges, would be strong. It 
will not have escaped notice that among the 
Democratic bolters in the House was a large 
proportion of gentlemen with Irish names. 
They would doubtless fight to the death for 
an Irish republic. A Philippine republic, 
however, seems to them a fearsome thing. 





With legislation on rural credits receiving 
the right of way in the Senate, the Hollis bill 
has again come to the front. The result of 
long study by House and Senate commit- 





tees, it is a modification of a bill of last year 
which was objectionable to the President 
because it provided too much Federal aid. It 
would establish a farm-loan board which 
should have general control over the system, 
and twelve or more land banks to make loans 
on mortgage to the farmer, and it would en- 
courage the formation of farm-loan associa- 
tions to represent the farmers in their deal- 
ings with the banks. Senator Hollis is posi- 
tive that it would enable investors to buy 
long-term interest-bearing bonds “secured in 
common with thousands of like bonds on 
millions of dollars worth of farm lands, 
guaranteed by twelve banks with an aggre- 
gate capital of not less than $6,000,000, with 
selected borrowers of known character, with 
titles examined, and all details attended to 
by trained men.” But the essential ques- 
tion is whether the States are so inert that 
the problem cannot be worked out without 
Federal aid. The American Commission, as- 
sembled by the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress, said in its report that it could. The 
United States Commission, after investiga- 
tions in Europe and at home, reported that 
“it is our opinion that such aid should not 
be extended in the United States.” Secre- 
tary Houston stated in his report for 1914 
that “there is no emergency calling for the 
use of the Government’s cash or the Govern- 
ment’s credit,” and President Wilson declar- 
ed in 1913 that the farmers ask no special 
privilege, “such as extending to them the 
credit of the Government itself.” 





Presidential polls are of all kinds, many 
of them signifying nothing, but one pub- 
lished in the Literary Digest has more than 
usual meaning. It is a poll of “Republican 
Lawmakers”—that is, the Presidential pref- 
erences expressed by the Republican mem- 
bers of State Legislatures. The returns are 
not complete, but so far as they go they 
have their tale to tell. Eliminating a lot of 
local favorites, the clear tendency is to con- 
centrate upon three candidates of national 
fame. These are, in the order of the votes 
cast, Hughes, Roosevelt, and Root. Hughes 
has 758 votes, Roosevelt 275, and Root 138. 
The Legislatures of 31 States were polled, 
and in only four of them was the Roosevelt 
vote larger than that for Hughes. The re- 
sult is worth recording as being one sign 
more of the country-wide strength of the 
unavowed candidacy of Judge Hughes. The 
Literary Digest believes that these lawmak- 
ers know better than most the sentiment of 
the voters in their districts. Many of these 
Republican members of thu Legislature will 








also be delegates to the Chicago Conven- 
tion. 





On Friday night, in an interview, his firet 
since the present fight for control of the 
State organization began, Penrose said: 
“Brumbaugh is not in good faith a candidate 
for the Presidency.” Twenty-four hours 
later the Governor said to an audience: 
“I am not a candidate for any office.” Thus 
it is agreed on both sides that Brumbaugh’'s 
Presidential candidacy is only a means of 
crystallizing the opposition to Penrose. But 
a candidate in form he is—and how much 
more is Penrose’s candidate, Knox? What, 
then, will become of Gov. Brumbaugh’s 
delegates if he succeeds in defeating the 
Senator? Obviously, he cannot be and not 
be a candidate at one and the same time. 
He is not in the position of Henry Ford, for 
he is fighting for delegates. Only, he wants 
them for local rather than national pur- 
poses. His strange attitude would be utterly 
fantastic in any campaign but the present 
one, when the most dangerous candidates 
are insisting that nobody vote for them. 
Brumbaugh’s delegates—if he gets them— 
must go somewhere, and his associations 
within his party point to the possibility of 
their loping over into the reservation de 
scribed as that of the Flinn-Van Valken- 
burg forces. Over this way, we speak of it 
as belonging to the Colonel. 


“Henry Ford, with his minimum wage of 
$5 a day, has already put the nation to 
shame,” says the Atlanta Constitution, writ- 
ing in advocacy of better pay for the civil- 
service employees of the Federal Govern- 
ment. Surely, the Constitution knows bet- 
ter than that. What Mr. Ford did for his 
employees was an act of generosity, or lib 
erality, or what you will, made possible by 
profits of a kind which, it is safe to say, are 
without parallel in the whole history of in- 
dustry and commerce. It cannot be pointed 
to as a standard which either private or pub- 
lic employers may be asked to live up to. 
The situation of private employers who 
have to strain every nerve in order to make 
their profits amount to 6 or 10 or 20 per 
cent. on their invested capital has nothing 
in common with that of a man who has had 
the amazing fortune of annual profits at the 
rate of 1,000 per cent., or 10,000 per cent. And 
as for the Government, it is a trustee for 
the whole people, and the rate of pay it fixes 
for its employees must be regulated by a 
due consideration of the rights of the people 
at large who are the real employer, as well 





470 
as of the legitimate demands of the civil ser- 
vants who are the employees. 

There are gratifying indications that the 
Manufacturers’ Association in 
the cloak trade has begun to realize its er- 
ror of policy and tactics. It set out to force 
with its employees, 
earnest efforts of representative 


Protective 


a “fight to a finish” 
against the 
public men to maintain fhe peace and to 
preserve a system of broad conciliation 
which has been welcomed in many quarters 
as a great forward step in the stabilization 
cof industrial relations. It now appears that 
the action of the Association is far from re- 
flecting the unanimous opinion of its mem- 
hers, and this is scarcely odd, in view of the 
with which the 


un- 


general public disapproval 


step bas been received. Grievances 


coubtedly the employers have. It may very 


well be that the demands of the union rep- 


resentatives have been irksome in specific 


cases. But it is not to be expected that a 


system of peaceful adjustment within a 


great trade can be perfected without occa- 
sional difficulties and irritations. If the 
protocol system is worth preserving, and 


the great mass of disinterested opinion holds 
that it is, there surely is need for patience 


nd forbearance on both sides. 


The free-for-all political fight now under 


way in Georgia adds fresh testimony to the 
extent to which the anti-lynching campaign 
there has taken hold. The Democratic op- 
ponent of Gov. Harris, L. G. Hardman, calls 
for a more vigorous attitude in the matter. 
in the Republican party the faction of John- 
eon has taken a strong stand on two State 


questions—against the sale of the 
& Atlantic Railway, owned by the State, and 
n favor of a determined enforcement of the 
aw. It declares for a measure which should 
corapel a county In which a lynching occurs 
to pay an indemnity of $10,000 to the family 
of the lynched man, and would disqualify the 
Sheriff for reélection. State politics are 
November will 


make 


complicated this year, but 


give the people an opportunity to 
known their disgust with the recent carnival 
of 


vnehing in Georgia. 


Announcement that Harper's Weekly has 
given up the struggle for existence, and is 
with the Independent, is a 


to be merged 


fresh reminder of the great changes which 
bave come about in the publishing of illus 
When sold 


Harvey frankly admitted 


trated weeklies. the Harpers 


the Weekly, Col. 
that it had 


bat been losing money for some 





cares 


Western 
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time. Conditions have so altered, what with 


the pictorial feature of the daily and Sun- 
day newspapers, and other shiftings of pub 
lic taste, that success along the old lines has 
become increasingly difficult. It may be 
doubted whether even George William Cur- 
tis and Nast could today make the Weekly 
the power it was in its heyday. Under Mr. 
Hapgood’s management, it enlisted many 
notable contributors, and struck out boldly 
in the effort to be original and startling; but 
the freakish and eccentric element which he 
made so prominent repelled more readers 
than it won. For many months the signs of 
dissolution have been visible in the Weekly, 
and it was only a quesfion of time, we sup- 
when it But the 
older gencration, at least, cannot be denied 
a sigh at the extinction of a name which has 


pose, would disappear. 


meant so much in American journalism. 


The musica] werld suffers a grievous loss 
in the death of Edward J. De Coppet. To 
him the United States owes the Flonzaley 
Quartet, whose members were personally 
selected by Mr. De Coppet, brought to this 
country, thanks to his munificence, 


enabled to concentrate themselves upon their 


and, 
work. They had no harassing anxieties as 
to their future, no business or professional 
to worry them. In return for these 
ideal artistic conditions, he asked of them 
a diligence in practice possible for no other 
group of chamber musicians, for he realized 
that no artist or set of artists ever reaches 
the point where one does not have to work 
in order to attain and retain the highest 
purity of tone, the best technique, the most 
perfect Mr. De Coppet, besides 
giving the public the opportunity to hear 
the Flonzaley, shared its achievements gen- 
But the whole 
record of his life was one of unselfish gen- 
The number of artists whom he 


ensemble, 


erously with hosts of friends. 
erosity. 
aided 
organization in New York city counted him 
From the begin- 
ning of the war he personally maintained 
a group of ambulances for the French army, 
but, like everything else he did, with such 
quiet, retiring modesty that few were aware 
of it. 
patron of the arts or a more complete reall- 
responsibilities 


is legion, and almost every musical 


as one of its benefactors. 


New York has seldom seen a wiser 


zation of the communal 


which wealth brings to the man of con- 
acience. 
A careful compilation and study of re- 


ports by American travellers just returned 





from Burope shows the following state of af- 








fairs in Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, 
Paris, and London. Everywhere there is 
plenty of food, though prices are from three 
to five times above normal and rioting at 
the butcher shops and the fish markets by 
starving women is a daily occurrence. One 
would hardly guess, from the appearance of 
the city, that a war is under way, except 
that everybody you meet is in mourning, 
that women are employed to clean the 
streets and repair telegraph wires, and that 
every third man you meet has a leg or arm 
missing. There is plainly no lack of re. 
cruits for the front, because you see in the 
cities as many young men as in times of 
peace; this will be a surprise for the enemy 
who is being further deceived by the dis- 
patch to the front of old men, boys, and 
physical defectives. The theatres are even 
more crowded than in times of peace, and in 
addition there are ever so many free res- 
taurants for the feeding of actors and ac- 
tresses, musicians, etc. Everywhere you go 
you hear only one word, and that is “Vic- 
tory!” the only difference being that a few 
people speak of victory next year and most 
people expect victory by 1923. 





Even in war-time South Africa takes 
thought for the development of higher edu- 
cation. Premier Botha has brought in a 
scheme to meet the needs of the Union which, 
though murmured against in Johannesburg, 
is deemed certain of acceptance. It con- 
templates the establishment of three great 
institutions: the University of South Africa, 
the University of Cape Town, and the Uni- 
versity of Stellenbosch. The first will be a 
federation of a number of colleges over the 
whole country, will have its central seat at 
Pretoria, and will control the entrance ex- 
aminations of the other two. The Univer- 
sity of Cape Town supplants the South Afri- 
can College, founded there in 1829, and will 
be a residential university, modelled after 
Oxford. For its buildings, large benefac- 
tions left by Sir Julius Wernher and Alfred 
Beit will be used, and it has the splendid 
Groote Schur site of the Rhodes monument. 
The University of Stellenbosch is a new 
name for Victoria College, and preserves a 
Dutch title for an institution that has al- 
ways been predominantly Dutch. South Af- 
rica has never lacked collegiate institutions, 
having had seven in receipt of Government 
aid, and others supported by religious bod- 
ies. But it is probably felt that educational 
energy has been dissipated, and that three 
great universities, one an examining body, 
will do more than the older system. 
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THE IRISH OUTBREAK. 





“It is difficult to avoid the impression,” 
wrote Lord Rosebery in his Life of Pitt, 
“that there has been throughout the past 
history of England and Ireland a malignant 
fate waving away every auspicious chance, 
and blighting every opportunity of benefi- 
cence as it arises.” Such melancholy reflec- 
tions must have been forced upon many life- 
long advocates of Home Rule for Ireland by 
the news last week of the insensate uprising 
in Dublin. 
like the Phenix Park assassinations of 1882, 


It is one of those things which, 


almost tempt the truest friends of Irish na- 
tionality to despair. The London press, on 
the day following Mr. Birrell’s statement, 
spoke of general sympathy for the Irish lead- 
er, John Redmond. He must, indeed, feel, 
as Parnell did when Lord Frederick Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke were foully murdered 
in Dublin, that a felon blow had been dealt 
both him and the Irish cause. Is it to be 
the old story over again of the efforts of 
the freely elected representatives of Ireland 
in the British Parliament, and of large- 
minded English statesmen, cast to the earth 
by desperate and criminal Irishmen? 

Let it freely be conceded that the exist- 
ence of these conspirators and revolution- 
aries in Ireland is a reproach to English 
rule. It is a severe indictment of British 
policy in Ireland that ever since Cromwell’s 
day there have been bands of Irishmen ready 
to risk all in striking at England. This in- 
veterate and inherited national hatred, this 
settled and sullen distrust, this smoulder- 
ing desire for wild and blind vengeance, are 
the bitter fruit of mistaken statesmanship, 
persisting through the centuries. The mani- 
festations of this spirit have usually been 
acts like those of madmen; but its exist- 
ence, through all the generations, has been 
a standing proof of English governmental 
folly. England is to-day seeing the truth of 
what she was told by Bright and Gladstone, 
that her Irish policy had been a source of 
Imperial weakness, raising up enemies at 
her flank. The fact that even at a world- 
crisis like this the preachers of sedition and 
revolt in Ireland should have persuaded rash 
men to rise and seek to stab England in the 
back, is proof that the long years of oppres- 
sive English rule had generated evil pas- 
sions not easily to be extirpated from Irish 
hearts. 

That the recent outbreak was so inept as 
to be almost idiotic must be evident to the 
minds of all but the Irishmen who took part 
in it. They have brought immense disre- 





pute upon themselves, and have done it in 
an attempt absurdly ill-chosen and doomed 
to failure. England never had so many 


troops at ready disposal as she has to-day to 


put down an Irish rebellion. There must be | 
a million men under arms in England and | 
Ireland. As a military movement, therefore, | , 


the rising in Dublin was without any possi 


ble hope. And in so far as it seems to link | 
the conspirators with German plots and | 
shipments of arms, it brings upon the reck- | 


less men who went into it a double charge of | 


treason. Their course also repels the great 
majority of thoughtful and influential Irish- 
men in the United States, as in Canada and 


Australia. The latter have been nourishing | 


themselves on the hope that Home Rule for 
Ireland was at last dawning. The bill is 
law, its execution being merely suspended 
until after the war. But will not this new 
outburst of Irish crime, this fresh demon- 
stration that there are groups of the vio- 
lent-minded in Ireland who cannot be con- 
trolled by Irish leaders, tend to make Parlia- 
ment regret and perhaps recall its grant? 
On this point, the Irish Home Rulers will 
be inexcusably stupid if they do not take 
into account the present activities of their 
great enemy in the North of Ireland, Sir Ed- 
ward Carson. He was ready for a civil war 
in 1914 to prevent Home Rule. What is he 
doing in 1916? He is doing his best to up- 
set the Coalition Government, and to make 
himself a political power. In this he acts on 
the pretence of more vigorously prosecuting 
the war against Germany, but if he succeeds 
in becoming a necessary man in a new Cab- 
inet, what will he be certain to do when the 
war ends? Obviously, to burke Home Rule, 


after all; and how greatly would he be aided | 


in any such endeavor by what he could call 
the evidence that Irishmen were willing to 


place England as a bleeding victim under the | 


heel of Prussian militarism! 

In actual physical effect, it was all along 
impossible that the Irish uprising would be 
of great consequence. It wholly collapsed in 
a week, and does not appear to have been 
widespread, being mostly confined to Dublin 
and the hotheads of the Sinn Fein. 
not affect the large ongoing of the war. But 


It can- 


morally, of course, and politically, it is an 
event of high though painful significance. 
The best that the friends of Ireland can hope 
for is that the revolt will speedily be forgot- 
ten. Its moving spirits were young dream- 
ers and writers who rushed to the sacrifice 
with a Sophocles in one hand and a rifle in 
the other. If the English are wise, they will 
not execute the captured rebels, but treat 





’ 
| them as amiable and pathetic lunatics mo 


in need of restraint and care. 


| KUT-ELAMARA AND THE WAR 

if the British temperament were given 
» ironic self-inquiry, it might find a gloomy 
| sort of satisfaction in events on the Tigri 
For nearly a century British policy was de 
voted to keeping alive the Sick Man of Eu 
| rope. How well the patient has done under 
' 


British ministrations, there are Gallipoli aad 


Kut to show. The trouble was that the Ene 


lish generals in the East thought the Sicx 


Man much more enfeebled than he was. The 


|} one outstanding reason for the British fail 


ure in Mesopotamia may be described as the 


Kipling touch. There was about the exped 
tion too much of the old feeling that a Bri 
ish general with his riding whip was always 
a match for hosts of the lower breeds. The 


mistake was in putting the Turks, in spite 


of their unbroken tradition of excellent figh 

ing, on a level with the mountain tribes on 
the Indian border. About the Kipling state 
of mind there is unquestionably something 
splendid, and in other days it was effective 
| In justice to Gens. Nixon and Townshend it 
must be recalled how near the British did 
get to Bagdad, and that a different outcome 
| to the battle of Ctesiphon would have mad 
the undertaking one of the most splendid 
feats in military history. The British gam 
bled for Bagdad as the Germans gambled for 
Paris; what they lacked was resourcefulnes 
And for that matter history 





under failure. 
| is yet likely to show that the defeat at the 
Marne was an infinitely greater failure than 
| the surrender at Kut. 

This does not mean that the moral effec’ 
of the disaster on the Tigris need be mio 
mized. 
look to Europe, and not to Asia. There is a! 


But for the moral effect we mus! 


together an exaggerated tendency to empha 
size the effect on the peoples of the Orient 
of such a shock to the white man’s prestige 
as is involved in a defeat like Gallipoli or 
Kut. The loss of prestige is there. Eng 


land’s subjects in India may lose something 





c : 
of their awe for their masters. China and 


| Egypt and the Mohammedan world may find 
| pleasure in British humillation. But imme 
diate practical effects are not to be expected 
| A little more watchfulness may be called for 
in India and Egypt, but that vague and vas' 
uprising of the Orient which has been spoken 
| of for many years is not perceptibly nearer 
| It was not hastened by Gallipoli, and it is not 


likely to be furthered by Kut-el-Amara. I[' 


will be recalled how for years before the 
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war there was insistence on the Pan-Islamic 


© 


“peril,” and how, after Turkey’s entrance 
into the war, there were highly colored ex- 
pectations of a Holy War that was to be the 
end of things in Asia and Africa. The peril 
British prestige has 
suffered, to be sure, but British prestige has 


has remained vague. 
suffered before this. Seventy-five years ago 
a British army, numbering with its follow- 
ers more than 16,000 men, was annihilated 
In Afghanistan. The event was followed by 


no cataclysm in India. 

The moral effect on military affairs in Eu- 
The disaster 
reinforce the 


rope is much more serious. 
well- 
established impression of England’s lack of 
high-class generalship. 


at Kut-el-Amara will 


In view of the blun- 
ders at Gallipoli and in Mesopotamia, it is 
not necessary to suspect that the compara- 
tive ineffectiveness of the British land forc- 
es in the west is the result of a sinister plan, 
that Great Britain has deliberately chosen to 
let French and Russians and Germans wear 
themselves out in order that the war may 
leave her with the strongest army in Eu- 
rope. Great Britain has done her best on 
land, but that best is not very good when 
it comes to a question of leadership. And 
this factor is all the more important be- 
cause it is mainly to the British armies that 
the Allies must look for the hopes of a deci- 
sive victory that they cherish. Champagne 
and Verdun have shown what it means to 
“break through.” The attempt will undoubt- 
edly be made by the British army. The long 
period of inactivity may be due to the de 
termination to make that attempt with un- 
precedented vigor. It is eoncelvable that 
what the French with a quarter of a mil- 
lion men failed to do in Champagne, and the 
Germans with even greater numbers failed 
to do around Verdun, England may accom- 
plish by sending in a million men or a mil- 
She has the men. The 
problema is whether she has the leaders. 


lion and a half. 


In England the effect of the surrender at 
Kut on the political situation will be most 
unhappy. Asquith’s position is not so strong 
today but that a combination of Ireland and 
Mesopotamia may supply the Carson-North- 
cliffe-Lloyd George entente with the neces- 
ary leverage to overthrow the Coalition Gov- 
ernment. The swift fallure of the Irish up- 
rising might, In quieter times, be urged by 
the Government as a sign of the loyalty of 
the mass of the Irish population. The sur- 
render at Kut is not a great military dis- 
aster. But, given a time of anxiety, of un- 


rest and discontent, it does not need a very 
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line from anxiety to panic. There is no 
logical relation between Villa’s raid on Co- 
lumbus and our need of an incomparable 
fleet; and the incidents at Parral did not 
prove that we must have an army of 250,000 
men instead of 140,000, yet we know what 
the effect has been on the temper of Con- 
gress. Dublin and Kut, coming together, 
may create a state of mind for which the 
“strong” men of England have been waiting. 


THE REPUBLI CA N TURNING-POINT. 








Last week gave the answer to the ques- 
tion who are to be in contro] of the Republi- 
can Convention. Out of the total of 985 dele- 
gates, over 700 have now been chosen. They 
represent all the large Republican States, 
except Pennsylvania; and the delegates yet 
to be named can hardly affect the general 
temper and inclination of the Chicago Con- 
vention. It is already clear that in its great 
majority it will be made up of Republicans 
who may be variously described as “regu- 
lar,” “safe,” or “moderate,” and who are 
plainly, as at present advised, against the 
wild adventure of nominating Roosevelt. 


So far as there has been an organized cam- 
paign to force Roosevelt upon the Repub- 
lican Convention, the universal and jus- 
tified opinion is that it passed its danger- 
point in the Massachusetts primary. This 
is not simply because the Roosevelt dele 
gates were soundly beaten, but that they 
were able to muster so small a total vote. 
They did the only open fighting. They had 
plenty of money and made plenty of noise. 
Personal appeals by the hundred thousand 
were sent out to the old Roosevelt follow- 
ing. Yet with the primary open to them, 
and with the chance of showing the country 
that the Roosevelt obsession still holds Mas- 
sachusetts in its grip, scarcely more than a 
quarter of those who voted for him in 1912 
took the trouble to stand by him last week. 
If there was anywhere to be a wild-fire 
movement for Roosevelt, Massachusetts was 
the place to look for it. But it was only a 
flare of dry leaves. 

On the result the Colonel himself refuses 
to comment. That is his way. In the very 
whirlwind of his passion for telling the pub- 
lic all about it, he is always able to beget a 
temperance when it comes to events that do 
not look well for him. But the impetuous 
Progressives who hang about Oyster Bay are 
not so discreetly silent. They have little to 
say, it Is true, about Massachusetts, but they 





large event to force public opinion over the 


are shaking their heads sagely and remark- 


ing that it looks as if there would have to 
be a third party in the field again this year. 
The reason is that the Republicans are join- 
ed to their idols. Although the Republican 
leaders know that Theodore Roosevelt is the 
most popular man in the land, and that they 
ought to nominate him, the Progressive Gen- 
eral Staff is making up its mind that they 
will not. And so the talk comes from the 
neighborhood of Roosevelt that he will not 
put up with “another robbery.” This is a 
rather absurd baked meat left over from the 
funeral of four years ago, inasmuch as at 
present no one pretends that anybody is tak- 
ing from Roosevelt any delegates to whom 
he has a shadow of a claim. But the cry is 
raised as a part of the intimidating tactics 
which are all that the Progressives now 
have in reserve. As they see their chance 
of wheedling, or stampeding, the Republi- 
can Convention disappearing, they resort to 
threats and bullying. If you don’t take 
Roosevelt, he will run a ticket of his own 
and smash you again. Perhaps they mean 
this seriously, but we much doubt if the 
Colonel does. It is a good enough attempt 
at terrorism until after the Convention, but 
those who fancy that Mr. Roosevelt has a 
hankering to lead another forlorn hope to 
defeat had better take a closer look at the 
man. We, at least, do not so read his char- 
acter. 

Taking it as settled that the Republican 
Convention is to be securely in the hands of 
Republiean leaders and delegates opposed to 
Roosevelt, who are proof against the blare 
of the Progressive brass bands, political spec- 
ulation centres on the question whom they 
are most likely to agree upon when the 
time comes to concentrate. The early bal- 
loting will apparently be indecisive. Sever- 
al favorite sons—Sherman, Cummins, Fair- 
banks, Burton—will have to have their per- 
functory compliments paid them. But the 
hour will arrive when it will be necessary 
to come to grapples with the question who 
has the best chance of being elected if nom- 
inated. To say that this question is already 
answered would be foolish; but it would be 
equally foolish not to note the spreading be- 
lief that the man will be Hughes. This drift 
is everywhere observable. Every test one 
can make reveals it. Even the Tribune's 
Washington dispatches report the deepen- 
ing conviction of Republicans in Congress 
that the nomination will go to Hughes. As 
one evidence of the general trend, Col. 
George Harvey comes out in the latest issue 
of the North American Review with the pos!- 





tive prediction that Hughes will be the Re 
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publican candidate. We are sometimes 
afraid of Col. Harvey when he mounts the 
tripod for oracular deliverances, but in this 
case he is not far wrong when he sums up 
the way in which political opinion is mani- 
festing itself: 

Ask the man in the street, on the sidewalk, 
in the car, on the subway, in the Pullman, on 
the jitney, in the vestibule after service, on 
the golf links before or after, downtown 
or uptown, in or out of clubs not dom- 
inated by masters of finance, in Hartford, 
Springfield, or Peacham, in wealth-wallowing 
Pittsburgh, even, or Columbus, or on the 
farms of Iowa, in Oregon, or Washington, 
anywhere and everywhere, up hill and down 
dale, in this broad land, ask yourself, your 
wife, your plethoric uncle, your spinster aunt 
—and what do you find? 

Some who distrust the supporters of Root; 
many who are angry at Roosevelt; not a few, 
inclusive of Democrats, who are sick of Wil- 
gon; none whose countenance fails to brighten 
at the mention of Hughes. 

Likelihoods are safer to go upon than 
sweeping predictions. Prophecy in politics 
has been rightly called a gratuitous blunder. 
It is not a case of asserting to-day what sure 
ly will be, but only what probably will be. 
The certain thing is that the Republicans 
have passed the turning-point, so far as the 
Roosevelt attack is concerned. And the signs 
point significantly to the conclusion that 
they will find their best man to rally behind 


in the person of Charles E. Hughes. 








THE ART OF BLAKELOCK. 





Recent renewal of interest in Blakelock, 
culminating on Wednesday of last week in 
the honor done him by the National Acad- 
emy, raises inquiry about his art. In the de 
velopment of American landscape painting, 
it goes, in certain directions, beyond any- 
thing produced by any other American. This 
is not to say that it is the greatest Ameri- 
can art, that it surpasses the work of such 
men as Inness, Wyant, Martin, or Homer, 
but that it has occupied a field which has 
scarcely been touched by any of these—by 
no native artist, in fact, with the possible 
exception of Fuller. 

American painting, like American litera- 
ture, belongs, in general, to cool, middleof- 
the-road objectivity. To Inness and his con- 
temporaries painting was a distinctively rep- 
resentative art, a means for expressing 
moods only in the indirect, the subtle way 
usually considered legitimate in the plastic 
arts. For Inness the Passaic Valley at sun- 
set was first of all the Passaic Valley, to be 
faithfully reproduced as he and the rest of 
the world saw it stretched ont at his feet, 
swimming in the pulsating haze of a hot 
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summer evening. On top of this, of course, 
he managed to impress himself, his own 
mood and personality, an indistinguishable 
ingredient in a combination of visualiza- 
tion and emotion. This picture is, in a man- 
ner, the apogee of American and Anglo-Sax- 
on landscape, a perfect adaptation of the end 
to the means, a monumental acknowledg- 
ment of the limitations of a medium—that 
painting cannot, any more than the other 
forms, shake off its material restrictions and 
emerge into adjacent realms of poetry or 


music. 

While Inness thus proved the general rule 
for American art, Blakelock was the con- 
firming exception. Our creative history is 
full of these surprising phenomena, these 
sports of evolution, as the biologists would 
call them. Most normal, most commonplace 
of peoples, we have a gift, on occasion, for 
strange, unusual, and extreme manifesta- 
tions of individualism. At such times, in 
the persons of such men as Poe or Blake- 
lock, American art seems to flare up and con- 
sume the boundary-posts of convention and 
William Blake, 
whose weird urgency of spirit seemed tortur- 
ed within the narrow limits of two arts, and 


Coleridge correspond in England to these 


become a law unto itself. 


two Americans. But Blakelock goes furthest 
in his freedom from conscious premeditation 
and his complete triumph over the limita- 
tions of his medium. He almost seems able 
to make his palette sing; he paints the invisi- 
ble in pigments, as Coleridge once, and once 
only, succeeded in expressing the inexpressi- 
Boldly he infringes on the 
realms both of music and of poetry. His 
landscapes are not landscapes of sober fact. 
These wild sunsets, glimpsed through the 
arched gloom of indistinct forest glades, are 
never any sunsets seen on sea or land, but 
are the illumination of his own soul. 
Blakelock and Poe are, in this, kindred 
spirits. The world about them becomes a 
strange and awe-inspiring spectacle. It mat- 
ters not where they wander, what they de 


ble in words. 


scribe, everything assumes at once the col- 
oring of their own terrific moods. Blakelock, 
perhaps, is the more successful of the two. 
He is not hampered by any artificilalities of 
style or subject. He is absolutely straight- 
forward and unmannered. He plucks you, 
with a rough directness, right into the heart 
of his sombre mystery. He accomplishes this 
by basing his painted lyric, contradictory as 
such a statement would appear, after all, 
upon a certain foundation of realism, from 
which he himself, no doubt, received his in 


motional stimulus, These fore 
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autumnal oaks, with thickly massed leaves 
of russet brown, are not entirely the fan 
tasies of his brain, but are, in thelr elements, 


familiar to the American eye. By so much 


more is their transfiguration into the “some 


thing new and strange” of Blakelock’s inner 
life rendered touching and tragic. It is here 
that his strength Hes. You move through 


his pictures as through dreams, surrounded 
by strange yet familiar objects. His pig 
ments have the power to transfigure the com 
monplace setting of his stage. Here lurks his 
magic. 

This would seem the fair account of Blake 
lock’s art for the present generation, which 
understands his symbols and follows him 
into the realms of the impalpable. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not at all certain that he will be 
able to impress himself and his subjective 
methods equally upon the next generation. It 
is the penalty of breaking the sane rules im 
posed by a medium that only the greatest 
spirits are able to survive the transgression 
An artist like In 
ness played safe with posterity. But Blake 
lock has staked his whole fortune, as it 


and remain intelligible. 


were, upon a single throw. 


ETHNOLOGICAL WORK IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


The announcement that the American 
Museum of Natural History, with funds pro- 
vided by Archer M. Huntington, is to send 
six expeditions this year among the pueblos 
and other ruins of the Southwest, with plans 
that call for a continuation of the work In- 
augurated just seven years ago, is a remin- 
der of the progress of the greatest work un- 
dertaken by American ethnologists and ar- 
cheologists. It is only twenty-five years since 
the American Bureau of Ethnology began 
converting a realm of fable and theory into 
one in which science holds sway. The Bu- 
reau has been assisted by individuals; by 
the States of the Southwest; by the Uni- 
versity of Colorado—with which the New 
York Museum is to correlate part of its 
work—and by other museums of natural his- 
tory. The net result is that the ruins of 
the huge area bounded by the Colorado and 
the Rio Grande have been well mapped; 
that the general unity of the cliff dwellers, 
mesa-dwellers, pueblo-dwellers, past and 
present, and the builders of the prehistoric 
irrigation canals of the region has been 
demonstrated, and that many ruins have 
been preserved as national or State monu- 
ments that would otherwise have perished. 


The first explorers of the Southwest found 
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{it covered with the ruins of towers, big com- 


munal houses, and sma!l houses isolated or 


in clusters; while they found also larger 
houses which looked in many ways like 
the ruins, some on the mesa tops of the 
extreme south inhabited by the Hopis, some 
by the Pueblos, the Zufii, and others. The 
fiction and pseudo-science which the cliff 


and plain dwellings afforded are still remem- 


bered. A race called the Cliff Dwellers was 


up and fully described. First they were 


? *} 


descendants of the Aztecs. Then they were 


a race of dwarfs—the low entrances to their 


houses giving rise to this hypothesis. ‘Then 
hey were a distinct and cultured people 
who had fled from hostile tribes, but had 


been exterminated. The visit of the Govern- 
Mindeleff to the sixty-five- 


River Valley, called 


ment ethnologist 


acre ruin in the Gila 


‘asa Grande, resulted in a beginning of 


careful study By 1899, when Congress had 
made an appropriation for the preservation 


of the Casa Grande ruins, a half-dozen locali- 


ties had _ received distinct attention—the 
Tusayan ruins, the Salt and Gila River 
ruins, the Verde Valley ruins, the ruins 


near Flagstaff, and the Little Colorado ruins 
The explanation of the cliff dwellings was 
simple. Much the same people as the Zuifii, 
Hopi, and other agricultural Indians of to- 
day had erected 


might 


there homes where they 
fields 
against the raids of the Apaches and Tontos. 
The 
sible for their frequent migrations and the 
The distinct Cliff Dwell- 


protect themselves and their 


uncertainties of rainfall were respon 


consequent ruins, 
@rs were complete fiction. 

But most of the purely archwological 
work in the Southwest remained to be done 


in the last ten years. In 1906 Congress pass- 


ed an act giving the Government the right 
to set aside antiquities for preservation 
This was due mainly to the vandalism that 
Rad been practiced upon the cliff dwellings 
“he best ruin of the Verde region, for ex 


ample, the Montezuma Castle of thirty rooms 


eon a cliff reaching 150 feet above the plain, 


was dug to pleces and the walls even dyna 


mited in the search for pottery Some 


public-spirited Arizonans first unsuccessfully 
ettempited to Interest the Legislature, and 
then ral 
placing the 


and running 


ed enough money to restore it, re- 


damaged foundation and roofs 


iron rods through the walls. It 


fa now a national monument. The Archwxo 
legical Institute of America, which had 
founded schools at Athens, Rome, and Jeru- 
salem between 1880 and 1900, did not think 


ef one in the Southwest till 1907. Its branch 


there now has a museum in the Governor's 
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Palace at Santa Fé, and every summer holds 
a session at some group of ruins in north- 
Certain of its discoveries 
on the Rio Grande, as the cliff city of Puye 
ind the 


nyi, are 


ern New Mexico. 


ircular community house of Tuyuo- 
among the standard attractions for 
Much still remains to be done. 
American has found in its 


tourists. 
The 
seven years’ work several new ruins which 
it is now fully examining. In Arizona the 
ruins of the Flagstaff region were hardly 
known until 1910, when they were thought 
to be important enough to justify the crea- 
tion of the Navajo National Monument, and 


Museum 


even yet they have not been fully surveyed. 
But for the most part the work to be done 
is to carry out in detail ethnological and 
archeological studies already begun. 

This work will achieve two main objects: 
it will give us a reconstruction of the rich- 
est aboriginal civilization on American soil, 
and it will enable us to connect this dead 
past with the present-day life of the Hopi 
and Zufii, and better to understand their 
problems. It has been possible already to 
trace the development of certain arts, as 
pottery-making, among the Southwestern 
peoples. In some ruins a restoration has 
been attempted of modes of living of cen- 
turies even to cooking utensils, fire 
screen, water gourd, and meal box. The 
solidarity of the life of the agricultural In- 
dian peoples from prehistoric days has been 
demonstrated. The effect of this on the 
white’s attitude towards the Indian has al- 
ready been felt. There is no longer the 
old desire to put him in a corrugated iron 
house, and make him adopt new ways in a 
single day. He is looked upon as the repre- 


ago, 


sentative of an ancient mode of living. 
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INTER-ALLY CONFERDPNCES—WHAT IS 
UNITY OF ACTION? 
By STODDARD DEWEY. 


Paris, April 15. 


\t the end of March we had one Conference 
inter Allies; it was among Prime Ministers 
and Generalissimos and other great men of 

yvvernment and command. In a month, more 
or less, we are to have an Inter-Parliamen- 


tarilan Conference, that the deliberative bodies 
f the nations may check off and control their 
without falling out of step, particu- 
larly in economic measures. And before and 
after, we have meetings of the Allies’ unoffi- 
clal trade which are led by 
individual initiative and give the real force of 


leaders 


organizations, 


their democracy. 





It may be said that, among the Allies, Rus- 


sia is not a democracy; but the Russian peo- 
ple is a Demos whose activity is becoming 
more and more spontaneous from individual 
groups upward—and not an organization for 
efficiency imposed downward. This means 
that all these conferences are not mere gov- 
ernmental congresses or conventions for 
peace or war, but national minds uniting and 
meeting the common need together. They are 
the tentative beginning, under pressure of 
events, of the Parliament of Nations—a Fed- 
eration of half Humanity. 
Slowly comes a hungry peopie, as a lion creeping nigher 
Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly 
dying fire. 

The need 
shall its action be? 
an imperfect reaching about—not always 
ficient,” if you apply the technical slang of 
the day to it. It is still for war, because that 
is the immediate need; but it is also for peace 
which must some day follow war. 

The idea has been spread that this Inter- 
Ally activity purposes keeping up war after 
peace is declared, that is, economic war. This 
idea spreads into chapters too numerous to 
mention here. It is enough to say that, as 
the Allies’ military war is one of defence, 
so the economic war to come needs not to be 
offensive. The sentimental consequences of 
war, natural and unavoidable and among the 
risks which the aggressor chose to run, and 
the reparation of damages caused by the ag- 
gressor and effectual means to prevent repe- 
tition of the aggression, have all to be or- 
ganized. These conferences among the Allies 
have not yet considered what indemnity Ger- 
many and her satellites shall pay for devasta- 
tion done in Belgium and North France and 
Servia. The Federation which is being born 
has work that is at once nearer and more 
remote. 

First, what is to be the result in military 
action? Without looking forward to so vast 
and vague a thing as ending the war alto- 
gether, France has a right to insist there shall 
be unity in action. After Belgium at the be- 
ginning, it is France that has been sacrificing 
herself in the battle. She has not complained, 
and she has given prodigally blood and lives 
and the means of life, as if she alone had to 
do the fighting. It has turned out, indeed, 
that she has done the most of it, and that, 
to the aggressor, her armies are, more than 
any others, those which must be destroyed. 
The first pact of the Allies recognized the 
sacred right of France, that none should make 
a peace without her. Now the Allied nations 
acknowledge that war shall not be waged 
apart from the needs and efforts of France. 
I do not know if this determination is due to 
the influence of Prime Minister Briand, as is 
said, but it is simple justice to France. 

Very often the official censure has left blank 
the newspaper columns in which Senator 
Clemenceau exhales the impatience of a leader 
seventy years young, who has passed life 
in action; but it has allowed him to print, 
after the conference was over, words which 
Americans who love France would long since 
have signed: 

“Our sons are heroes. The universe ad- 
mires them; but it is not enough to sing them 
—we have to conquer, we have to conquer 
in France and conquer in Germany, we have 
to drive back the hordes of murder to their 
lair, that we may dictate to them laws of a 
peace of men in justice and right. Is it 
enough for this that our soldiers should be 


is creating the organ. What 
At first, very evidently, 


ef- 








heaped up in sublime holocausts? No. I 
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cry it aloud, because it is the truth—and who- 


ever hinders my crying it aloud is a criminal 
against our country. 

“There is but one problem—How to con- 
quer—and this has only one meaning—How 
to make the enemy turn his back. Let all 
our Allies, with all their efforts, fight with us 
against the same trenches and the same ar- 
tillery.” 

This may well be a Senator’s rather than 
a general’s way of stating the problem, to 
which the Inter-Ally Conference has given 
for a solution—unity of military action. 
Promise seems to be made that we shall begin 
seeing it forthwith, in the time, times, and 
half a time of the Prophet's vision. In fact, 
it has begun. 

While we wait, what can the unity of eco- 
nomic action portend? Surely no Zollverein, 
no federate assassination of free trade in 
England. 

Though old Religion shake her head, 
And eay in bitter grief. 

The day behold, at first foretold, 
Of atheist unbelief— 


there are many possible economic unions 
short of violating Manchester religion. There 
is a first common measure which these con- 
ferences imply may be taken, namely, a pact 
that, just as no separate treaty of peace 
shall be made, so no commercial treaty shall 
be made with the enemy without knowledge— 
and opportunity for observation and counsel 
and even protest—on the part of each of the 
Allies. The agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction of some of the Allies has been tram- 
melled for years to come by Germany’s acts 
of war, and they have a right to ask to be 
put back on equal footing. Indemnities, even 
if possible, would be unpractical to secure 
this; and they would be certainly no more 
moral than protective duties. 

Let Free Traders live unalarmed. Even 
countries like France, whose economic ex- 
istence is based on protection, are not likely 
to exaggerate now the system. Each separate 
nation will have to make a separate treaty of 
commerce—only, says the principle of Inter- 
Ally Conferences, let the making of it be sure 
and safe, in the interests of all. And let the 
Allies continue in the one mind, not alone of 
past friendship amid common danger, but 
watching out together against future aggres- 
sion. 

Germany understands the situation thor- 
oughly, and will not herself follow any policy 
of muddling along. Already her commercial 
bodies have demanded that their privileges, 
which were registered in commercial treaties 
before the war, shall be consecrated anew in 
negotiations of peace. They forget that their 
own Treaty of Frankfort imposed on France 
the clause, “War annuls treaties.” Of course, 
it was the other’s ox that was being gored 
then. 

Englishmen, who have not seen war at their 
homes, and whom national politics some- 
times beset more than sound international 
policy, may indeed—at the end—render in- 
operative this Inter-Ally unity of economic 
action. They may forget that not to make 
new treaties is to renew the old—with all 
the mischievous “most favored nation” claus- 
es, which so aided Germany to plan and pre- 
pare her aggression through years of peace. 
Time will tell, as it will tell other tales of vic- 
tory, more or less complete. Selfish Americans 
might note, by the way, that the limiting of 
Germany opens out correspondingly their own 
horizons for the world’s trade—Weltmacht! 
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The only way for a science to get real 
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| any theory of social evolution or to any sys 
|} tem of sociology, at 
| time. 


least since Spencer's 


And why not? In part, certainly. be 


| cause the phenomena are far more complex 


recognition is by real demonstration. No | 


amount of whining or sulking over “hostil- 
ity,” of assertion about lofty motives, of pro 
controversy, dialectics, or word- 
manipulation in general, is going to per- 
suade the indifferent to lend attention or to 
reverse the unfavorable judgment of those 
Accumulations of undeniable 
facts and objective study of them form the 
only safe foundation for any scientific struc- 
ture. 

It was the solid, brute force of Darwin's 
“shovelfuls of facts,” together with his rep- 
utation for dispassionateness and scrupulous 
candor, that carried “Darwinism” forward 
to its destiny. There was in Darwin no whin- 
ing about hostility; rather was there an 
avidity for all criticism and an absence of 
sensitiveness about personal glory. There 


testation, 


who oppose. 


was strenuous search for truth from facts. | 


No fine argumentation or tenuous theory 
could have persuaded the “hodmen of 
science,” as Huxley called them. Probably 


Wallace’s essay would, by itself, have shared 
the fate of many another “bright idea.” It 
was the patient labor of years, not the sud- 
den vision, that did this business; and Wal- 
lace correctly stated the facts when he re- 
marked, in 1909, that Darwin’s share in the 
theory of evolution was to his as twenty 
years to three weeks. 

Even Darwin, however, could have done 
nothing but for the great number of care- 
ful antecedent studies in the field. Preced- 
ing his entrance upon the scene there had 
been collected by many isolated workers in 
natural history a huge mass of facts and 
observations, which, having been merely 
“classified, labelled, and left,” awaited the 
organizing and unifying mind. Nobody 
doubted the correctness of these observa- 
tions, for they had been repeated and veri- 
fied. What they needed was the disengage- 
ment of a unifying principle to give them 
meaning, and so to inspire observers to fur- 
ther activity. The time was ripe, and the 
man and the principle came. 

I have cited a classic case In order to il- 
lustrate the meaning of “real demonstra- 
tion.” This was the way that a general be- 
lief in organic evolution came to be; and 
how universally it is now accepted, let any 
natural scientist say. Such scientists are go- 
ing right on using the method of observa- 
tion, collection, correction, verification, in- 
duction, and so on, and are thus getting re- 
sults that we all are bound presently to 
accept. If sociology is to take its place as 
a recognized science, it must do so in some 
such manner. 


I. 


No one can deny that the facts of soci- 
ety’s life have formed an object of interest 
and observation for many centuries. 


we see no general recognition accorded to | cal 


}out having his 





than those of natural science; certainly also 
because, in this fleld, we may not experi 
ment. But it cannot be denied, either, that 
observation has been carried on in anything 
but a dispassionate and objective manner, 
formed or 


that generalizations have been 
entirely insufficient and often 
observed data, and that such hasty general 
been erected 

once into dogmas, which have then served 


incorrectly 


izations have commonly 
as a basis for endless and often grotesqué 


deduction Too many minds have concelv 
ed themselves to be of the unifying type, 
and have set themselves to harmonize a se 
dreams, and utopias upon 


ries of guesses, 


the basis of some 


“principle” happily occur 
ring to them. 

The phenomena invite all this. Observa 
tion is made under bias, because the facts 
under review are those of human life, which 
touch human interests A man can count 
the legs of a fly and report his findings with 
heart wrung 
thinks there are too many or too few. But 
when he observes the life of the society 
within which he himself lives, moves, and 
has his being, or some other human society 
near by, it is the rule that he shall ap 
prove or disapprove, be edified or horrified, 
that is, that he shall 

Darwin himself fell 


’ 


because he 


by what he observes- 
pass a moral judgment. 
into this eminently human error in what 
he said about the “crime” of slavery; and 
bewailed, upon Morley’s protest, his own 
lack of “historic sense” in the matter. “His 
toric sense”-——what did he mean by that? He 
meant knowledge of historic facts and of 
their evolutionary relations. His judgment 
had rested upon a compound of ignorance 
concerning past conditions and of emotion, 
generous though it was, over present ones 
He hated slavery, and there was no equilib- 
rator of cold, weighty, and inert fact to 
steady his judgment in passing upon it. This 
lack is what damaged much of “The Descent 
of Man”; “I felt,” wrote Darwin, “that I 
was walking on a path unknown to me and 
full of pitfalls.” He knew that here he had 
but scanty right to an opinion, because he 
had come to know, in his own domain, the 
conditions under which a man gets a right 
to an opinion. 

If a scientist like Darwin, trained by a 
lifetime of could 
readily and unconsciously make what lie 
himself admitted to be a lapse of “historic 
sense,” another man must be very sure of 
himself to think that he can “come close to 
conditions and issues and still remain as 
untrammelled by prejudice as if distant and 
detached and ‘seated in a star.’” 

What causes some of us almost to despair 


conscientious practice, 


of “sociology” is that so many of those who 
profess it produce books and articles d 
vold of historic sense, the species, not to 


mention common-sense, the genus. One who 


But passes judgment upon the run of sociologi 


treatises discharges a disheartening 








function if he has fallen into the habit of 


acking himself, as he lays the new volume 
down: “What would a genuine scientist, 
say, Professor ————, think of this?” An 
opulence of pronouncements; a dearth of 
evidence—with the result that the former 
are unverifiable, unless, perchance, they 
represent “painful elaborations of the ob 
vious.” This is particularly hazardous in 
the social field; for it must be realized that, 
especially when it comes to writing of con- 
temporary society, the potential critics, and 
the dispensers of flout and sneer, are many 
times more numerous than those encoun- 
tered by a natural scientist, say, an ento- 
mologist. Every one lives in human society 
and is so constituted that he comes to be- 
lieve, universalizing upon his own experi- 
ence, that he knows something about it. He 
thinks his own opinion “as good as the 
next man’s” unless he gains an impression 
of that next man’s knowledge, perspective, 
and grasp that somewhat awes him. He is 
not going to be much impressed by writers 
who draw, from current phenomena, con- 
clusions which he thinks are wide of the 
truth, especially if those writers’ judgments 
are “tentative” (as a pious hope or a well- 
intentioned grope is tentative) and are built 
upon by a structure of exhortation. He 
can drum up a set of “probably’s” or al- 
ternative possibilities well enough for him- 
self, if he thinks there is anything to be 
gained by it; and he can get his homilies 
on conduct at a definite place on a definite 
day. Straight common-sense disposes of a 
legion of so-called sociological pronounce- 
ments before they get very far. They do 
not verify, or they are not such as to need 


a ghost come from the grave to disclose 
them. 

It is no marvel, then, that sociology is 
held in light esteem, and not alone by 
scientists and historians; it is what is to be 


expected from the unimpressed practical 
mind—from which it is not concealed that 
anybody can theorize easily and vaguely 
about social conditions and then work up 
some benevolent empirical scheme to “better” 
them. The sociologist is seen merely as the 
“next man,” whose opinion has no especial 
claim to recognition; or perhaps he is even 
the restless busybody, poking, without any 
warrant, into other people’s business. To 
better society is not like tinkering a refrac- 
tory clock. To be at all impressive, an 
apostle to society needs background, per- 
spective, distance, detachment; and poetry 
about stars does not supply these. 

If a student of society is candid, he will 
admit that he is the unwitting and unwill- 
ing victim of most, at least, of the blases 
against which Spencer uttered a warning, 
forty years ago, in his “Study of Sociology.” 
Every one of us, by living in the society of 
his place and time, is prejudiced tn his judg- 
ment about the evolution and Ife of human 
society in general. He cannot emancipate 
himself from the current mores by any un- 
aided effort of will. The only way to get 
outside of them so as to have enough “his 
toric sense” to pass a scientific Judgment 
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upon them—that the “moral judgment” does 
not belong to social science any more than 
to natural science is an axiom which a num- 
ber of sociologists seem not yet to have 
grasped—is to make a long and studious 
effort to do so; and the place to put in that 
effort is in the examination of other so- 
cleties and other times, namely, in the ob 
jective study of historical anthropology, 
ethnography, and history. For here it is 
possible to attain the dispassion of at least 
relative indifference, inasmuch as interests 
are not in play. Thus is acquired “historic 
sense,” 


“But,” retorts some sociologist, “I do not 
care anything about your anthropology or 
ancient history. What I deal with is things 
as they are here and now!” Perhaps an anal- 
ogy may be permitted in this instance—in 
reality, it is more than an analogy; it is a 
parallel. Enter a patient into the doctor’s 
consulting-room. “Doctor,” he begins, “this 
is a family trouble. My father and grand- 
father .. .” “Tut! tut!” cries the wise 
man, “what do I care about your ances- 
tors? I deal with things that are here and 
now! Let me feel your pulse. Put out your 
tongue. Very well! Take these pills and 
you'll be all right. If not, come again and 
we'll try something else. Ready, Miss 
Brown, for the next!” 

Original, fahr hin in deiner Pracht! 
Wie wiirde dich die Einsicht krinken. 

The social doctor is commonly too quick 
and too rash in his diagnosis; too eager to 
cure, or at least to get rid of, the unplea- 
sant symptoms. He hastens into therapeu- 
tics, in advance of a knowledge of elemen- 
tary anatomy and physiology. He wants to 
have an applied science—or an applied some- 
thing—right away, whether there is a pure 
science behind it or not. His heart may be 
all right, but his head is but indifferently 
stocked and steadied. He is too intent upon 
the bright idea and sometimes on the lime 
light. He is too impatient for results and 
recognition to be thorough, and so to im- 
press people with the notion that he has a 
right to an opinion somewhat superior to 
“the next man’s.” The sociologist has nev- 
er, with a few exceptions, much impressed 
the historians, the statesmen, or even the 
politicians. Witness Theodore Roosevelt’s 
joke in getting a labor representative on 
the Anthracite Coal Commission by “call- 
ing him a sociologist.” Nobody is sure that 
he has a real expert when he gets a sociolo- 
gist—compare the case just cited with one 
where a chemist or a geologist, say, is speci- 
fled. 

When the Japanese, on a certain occa- 
sion, wanted advice about societal policy, 
they sent to Herbert Spencer for it. And 
why? Because he had given evidence of 
knowing something about the way human 
societies behave. Prejudiced, perhaps, and 
unhappily involved in trying to make a phi- 
losophy—but his writings gave evidence 
that he had filled his mind with facts and 
had shown the ability and courage to go with 
them where they seemed to him to lead. He 








was no such scientific figure as Darwin, but 
he managed, nevertheless, really to found a 
science of society, and so far as he himself 
was concerned, to leave it respectable in the 
eyes of historians, statesmen, and others. No 
one since has superseded him or come any- 
where near him in this respect. Too few have 
been willing to take the time and trouble to 
get facts and patiently extract their meaning. 
Cranks of all descriptions, and quacks and 
mountebanks untold, have since reduced the 
term which he made respectable to be, in 
the minds of many sensible people, a byword 
and a sneering. The heated head and the 
wet eye have here too often replaced the 
cool head and the critical and searching eye 
of the real scientist; the methods of the 
forum and the pulpit have encroached, “with 
hideous ruin and combustion,” upon those 
of the study; random yearnings for uplift 
have taken the place of the intellectual de 
sire to know how things are, and how they 
can go and cannot go, in the life of society. 
We are all instructed as to the “rights” of 
our unsuccessful fellows, and our own “du- 
ties” towards them. For, as a student once 
put it, 


We are to blame for the poor man’s shame, 
And the burden that bends him low. 

We must take his part, and give him art: 
Burne-Jones, Shaw, d’Annunzio. 


This attitude, of which we here have an 
impressionistic view, becomes exceedingly 
tiresome in its iteration. Views as to bet- 
terment have waited on desire or whim, not 
on knowledge. Large and vague terms, such 
as “the social problem,” “the social pro- 
cess,” have sprung into a pompous prom- 
inence. 

Is it a wonder that some people who see 
the great benefit to be derived from a really 
scientific study of society become somewhat 
bitter at the repudiation of those methods 
of patient research and modest conclusion 
which have taken us so far in the natural 
sciences? The evolution of a new science 
cannot be hastened. The Darwin of sociol- 
ogy is yet afar off. There is as yet not near- 
ly enough of a body of knowledge about hu- 
man society for such an one to correlate, 
organize, and unify. But it is nevertheless 
upon the laws that emerge from the patient 
study of such accumulations that any im- 
pressive propositions for social “reform” 
must wait. Historians, although they have 
not been interested, it is true, in certain 
classes of data indispensable to sociology, 
have yet assembled and arranged a notable 
set of social facts and studies. And how do 
they view the sociologist? Chiefly as one 
ignorant of history or ready to adopt any 
superficial misinterpretation of it that suits 
his pet theory. Anthropologists and eth- 
nologists hold something the same attitude 
towards most sociologists. That the crit- 
icisms of historians and others, passed upon 
sociology, are often narrow and picayune, 
should not obscure the fact that, on the 
whole, sociologists are not well informed in 
what must be their fundamentals if they are 
going to develop a real science and not a 
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series of shaky and short-lived generaliza- 
tions about things right around them. 


II. 


One possible conviction about sociology 
is, then, that it had better not try to settle 
everything just yet, but that it should de 
vote itself with patience to the collection, 
sifting, and verification of evidence. That 
it should try to get itself a perspective or 
background for its progress-policies, and 
thus work up among its votaries, to sup- 
port its practice, some sort of reassuring 
unanimity of definition and theory, like that, 
for example, of a set of chemists. It is 
impossible to see any other way in which 
it can justify itself or prove itself to be a 
real science. Other scientists, and the lay- 
man as well, see sociologists in possession 
of no accepted body of principle. Sociolo- 
gists seem, indeed, more interested in com- 
paring guesses and aspirations about cur- 
rent problems than in the more arduous 
task of finding out how things are and have 
become. Often they might as well be dis- 
cussing evidence of design in the universe, 
or determining how many angels can dance 
on a needle’s point. A certain keen observer 
has remarked that, when scientists get to- 
gether to hear each other’s papers, the as- 
sumption seems to be that the investigator 
is right, and every one wants to understand 
and appropriate his results; but that, with 
a similar group of philosophers, the assump- 
tion is that the expositor is wrong, and every 
one is intent upon discovering and showing 
up his error. The presence of a good body 
of verifiable fact in the one case, and its 
absence in the other, go a long way towards 
accounting for this contrast. If sociology 
is to be a philosophy, we may as well with- 
draw all we have said about unanimity and 
scientific method; but it is called a science 
by its votaries, and we have been discussing 
it as such. A science of’society is needed 
just as much as it was at the time when 
Spencer wrote his chapter on that need, or 
when Comte saw the necessity of passing 
from the metaphysical to the positive stage. 
Philosophies of society we have had, though 
the need for them was not a crying one, for 
many ages; it is not for such that we are 
concerned. 

What the sociologist who is sensitive about 
the standing of his science longs for at the 
present time is a set of unpretentious, but 
thorough, studies which he can submit with- 
out embarrassment or apology to the scru- 
tiny of colleagues in other branches who 
know and practice rigorous scientific meth- 
od. Instead of that he sees the book-lists 
deluged with products of a high degree of 
pretentiousness, marking out extensive 
claims with but feeble evidence of having 
worked the same; empirical programmes 
with little or no historical or evolutionary 
background; books that convince his col- 
leagues that sociology is a study to be pur- 
sued in divinity schools rather than in col- 
leges or graduate schools. It is no wonder 
that he calls out for distance and detach- 
ment when he sees advocates of any sort of 





social “movement” or “cause” denominating 
themselves sociologists, and that without 
challenge from sociologists, but rather un- 
der recognition by them. 


III. 


Critics of current sociology have been 
scolded for objecting to “tentative” pro- 
grammes and theories. The word might 
have been chosen with less considerateness. 
But the word does not matter, for the ex- 
amples cited in the objectionable reviews 
show that the reference is to hesitating, fal- 
tering, wavering, vacillating, or vapid hypo- 
theses and programmes rather than to “cau- 
tious” ones. It is better, if we are to have 
the austerity of scientific method, not to set 
forth any hypothesis at all unless we are 
moderately certain about it. A _ scientist 
ought to try to work out most of his “prob- 
ably’s” and “possibly’s” for himself, instead 
of always putting a wearisome and unproduc- 
tive list of them up to his reader. There 
must be a number of uncertainties in every 
part of human destiny; but the function of 
science is not to re-state them all, but to get 
rid of one or more of them. If there are 
too many of these “tentative” things, it 
shows that the field under survey is too 
large for present powers of occupation. And 
it is not one of the least irritating things 
about sociologists that they are ever and 
anon drawing up “tentative” plans for a 
grandiose edifice, and then setting other peo- 
ple to make their bricks instead of getting 
down into the clay-pits and the kiln them- 
selves. Sociology will not become the 
“science of sciences,” if ever, until it dem- 
onstrates that it is really a work-a-day 
science itself. 

Critics are criticised, finally, as regards 
their attitude towards sociology, on the 
ground that they lend support to those who 
advocate laissez-faire and “scoff at progress 
promoted by effort.” These are unconsid- 
ered expressions. No writer of sanity, let 
alone ability, ever scoffed at progress. But 
it is easy to become impatient at the self- 
constituted prophets of progress and at their 
vaticinations, especially if they pretend, 
upon a very slight visible equipment, to be 
scientists. Sentimentalists and utopia-mak- 
ers are fond of laying claim to that title, 
especially in the field of sociology; and then, 
when their ill-balanced schemes of good- 
will are criticised, they complain that prog- 
ress is sneered at. No one scoffs at the idea 
of progress in invention; but he may grow 
a-weary of the persons who buttonhole him 
to tell him of their persistently recurrent 
visions of attaining it through perpetual-mo- 
tion machines. Scoffing at progress promot- 
ed by effort and scoffing at the current pros- 
perity-policies are two very different mat- 
ters. Opposing social betterment and op- 
posing current programmes of social better- 
ment are not one and the same thing; 
only an imbecile does the former, but most 
sensible men have had to do so much of the 
latter that they are grown wary and have 
to be shown. Vague aspiration towards 
progress, let the intentions be what they 





—es 
will, is, selentifically considered, at a dis- 
count. But the man who scoffs at progress 
is a man of straw. 


As for laissez-faire, any person with com- 

mon-sense prefers it, at its worst, to uncer- 
tain and inexpert tinkering and meddling, 
where, at best, success will be due to luck. 
But it is a favorite dummy to knock about, 
for those who must be “doing something.” 
One not untenable position in this matter 
is derivable from the earlier part of this 
article. “Laissezfaire,” used by anybody 
who has a right to an opinion, does not 
mean “let slide’; it means what the “Hands 
Off” sign on complicated and swiftly moving 
machinery stands for. It is not put there 
to restrain the qualified machinist, but to 
keep off the meddling incompetent What 
we need in sociology, says Sumner, “con 
fused as it is by old theories and new, by 
old traditions and new fashions, by old 
creeds and new philosophies, is a scientific 
method which shali descend to a cold, clear 
examination of facts and build up induc 
tions which shall have positive value. 
If we can trace the evolution of societ) 
from its germ up to its present highest 
forms, we may hope to identify the forces 
which are at work in it and to determine 
their laws. We can disabuse our minds of 
arbitrary codes and traditions and learn 
to regard society as a growth under law. 
We may then hope to understand what we 
see about us, and if remedies are either de 
sirable or necessary, we shall stand some 
chance of selecting them intelligently.” 


There might, perhaps, be a good deal more 


to say about this matter of sociology and 
science. But as for the title of sociology 
to the rank of a science, that waits, I re 


peat, upon such demonstration as other ree 
ognized sciences have made. There is a 
progressively increasing need for a science 
of society such as cannot fail presently to 
call a real one forth. Several solid contri- 
butions towards such a science appear every 
year. No right-minded critic wants to ix- 
nore or belittle the humblest of these, but to 
protest, rather, against their being over- 
whelmed and smothered by the sheer bulk of 
the other kind of thing. It is the much 
chaff amidst which this wheat is lost that 
fills the nostrils and soul of the winnower 
respectively with dust and dejection. Per- 
haps the present keen, but somewhat hur- 
ried and ill-considered, interest in social pro- 
jects—even though it may be sardonically 
compared to the engrossment of aforetime 
in astrology and alchemy—may be utilized 
to promote the development of a science of 
society. 

One thing, hoWever, is sure: unless soct- 
ologists give up complaisantly patting each 
other on the back for obviously unscientific 
performances; unless they learn to separate 
the professional from the personal, so that 
each one can speak his mind without elicit- 
ing dire suspicions or woful plaints; they 
stand but small chance of doing what any 
and every right-minded man among them 
wants most to do, viz., to develop a science 
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whose application to the affairs of society 
may bring about a well-being towards which 
the race has been fumbling and groping 
from the beginning Fumbling, groping, 
guessing, dreaming, and exhorting about so- 
cial things are nothing new; they deserve 
no special designation ending in “-ology.” 
They are perfectly normal in the inchoate 
stage of any discipline. But at the present 
age and stage, with the example of several 
other sciences before us, and with the pio- 
neer work of Spencer already several dec- 
ades back in history, it is time to settle 
down to a scientific temper and method of 
procedure, and consistently to decry any 


other 


Notes from the Capital 


THE SOLITARY SOCIALIST 


Meyer Lonesome is the way irreverent com- 
mentators parody the name of the one So- 
clalist in Congress, because he votes so often 
ypponents are lining up in 
lue to his being a 
pacifist in a houseful of warriors 


alone while his 
squads Usually ! 
Once he was astonished to find himself half 
of a minority of two who stood out against 
a military measure which commanded the 
approval of the rest of the Representatives; 
but this phenomenon of unpopular fellow- 
ship was explained when it was discovered 
that, though he had voted in the negative 
because he regarded the proposal as too ag- 
gressive, the other man's objection was based 
on its not being aggressive enough! 
Probably most persons who read about 
Meyer London as the Member from New York 
city who carries the great Jewish district of 
the East Side in his pocket picture him in 
their minds as a large, impressive, burly ruler 
No fancy could be further from the 
fact There is nothing in his appearance 
which could lure the ordinary observer into 
spending a second glance on him. In this 
respect he differs utterly from his co-re- 
ligionist and close friend Brandeis, who wears 


of men 


a stamp of distinction that would be recog- 
nized anywhere. London is short, wiry rather 
than stocky in build, light in his general color- 
tone, and uncommanding in gait and car- 
riage. His voice is neither strong nor flexible. 
It would be hard to conceive of him, or any 
man of his type, as a popular idol; yet as 
you study him he grows into a figure of more 
importance. There is a steel-like, immovable 
resolution behind the serious expression of 
his eye, which makes you feel that if you 
came face to face with him in a struggle, it 
vould continue til one of you was finished 
and carried off It may be that very look 
vhich has done so much to give force to his 
in the fleld of conciliation; for there is 
na power for peace half se effective as the 
mn your adversary's part, before nego- 
egin, that it will do him no good to 

at up your hostility 
It comes into play when London is pitted 
izainst a fellow like Gompers, who is at 
swords’ points with him on most of the mea- 
ur in which Labor—spelled with a capital 
initial—is interested Does London advocate 
(jovernment insurance against old age, in- 
validism, non-employment, and so on, Gom- 
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unwholesomely of pauperism. If London 
wishes to have the United States welcome the 
oppressed of the world to her free shores re- 
gardiess of their ability to read and write, 
and with a benevolent rather than a gainful 
purpose, Gompers would keep a watchful eye 
out for what the American laborer might suf- 
fer from increased competition. When Lon- 
don accuses Gompers of bullying Congress 
into doing what he wishes done for the ben- 
efit of the American Federation of Labor, 
Gompers resents the imputation with a flerce- 
ness he could hardly make more intense 
against the most tyrannical of  plutocrats. 
One of these days, however, it would not be 
surprising to see the two leaders working 
ide by side, their peaceful collaboration hav- 
ing been brought about by London's tireless 
tenacity and skill at fence, not by his sur- 
render at any stage. 

Did any one ever see London indulge in a 
hearty laugh, like that in which most men 

eek relief when their spirits are overbur- 
dened? I doubt it. All the lines which have 
rradually seamed his face during his forty- 
five years of life are lines of determination 
ind pugnacity rather than of good nature. 
He comes of a revolutionary stock, his father 
having quitted Southern Russia about 1884 
to escape from the intolerable conditions un- 
der which he was doomed to live there be- 
cause of his race and religion, and carried 
his insurgent ideals to New York, where he 
could vent them freely through a little jour- 
nal he started on the East Side. At eighteen, 
Meyer followed. By diligence and self-sac- 
rifice he had contrived to pick up a fair edu- 
cation, and for some time had been support- 
ing himself by tutoring his less industrious 
mates. But the course of the Russian Gov- 
ernment in practically restricting schooling 
for Jewish children to a fraction of their 
number had angered him to the point of 
emigration. In New York he worked first 
as a printer, then as a cigarmaker, and then 
as an assistant in a library, where the hours 
were sufficiently easy to enable him to read 
law and to make an analytical study of ora- 
tory. 

His first retainer as an attorney was for 
the defence in a case growing out of a labor 
strike. That made him a leader in the war- 
fare against “wage slavery,” and thus he 
became interested in Socialism. Fortunately, 








pers opposes it on the ground that it savors 


he was not bitten with the notion that vio- 
lence offered the best way out of our indus- 
trial ills, but became an advocate of co- 
operation. between a corps of employers in a 
trade and a corps of employees, as illustrated 
in the “protocol” which ended the garment- 
workers’ strike of 1910. 

Notwithstanding his study of oratory as an 
art, London has taken no rank as a debater 
in Congress. He walks about too much while 
making a speech, and the didactic style of 
address which suits very well on an East Side 
platform is a poor vehicle for arguments of- 
fered on the floor of the House. His con- 
stituents—not only the people of his district, 
but Socialists everywhere who feel that, as 
their sole exponent under the Capitol dome, 
he is bound to heed their desires—fiood his 
mail with demands that he speak on this, 
that, and the other subject; so he has to take 
advantage of the informality of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole to talk about child labor 
during the consideration of an Army bill, or 
exploit the minimum wage under cover of a 
debate on a post-office appropriation. 
TATTLER. 
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American Neglect of Ameri- 
can Literature 


By PERCY H,. BOYNTON. 


When Prof. Georg Brandes visited the 
United States in the spring of 1912, he was 
quoted as saying a fortnight after he lazded 
that he did not propose to be interviewed 
any more about the works of Emerson, Whit- 
man, and Poe, because nobody over here had 
read them. He was not quoted as express- 
ing any wonder at this, but simply as stat- 
ing what he had observed. If he did won- 
der—if perhaps he inquired how it was pos 
sible for the educated American to know sv 
little about the best of American literature— 
his wonder doubtless grew when he found 
that an American can go through the forms 
of being educated without ever hearing of 
American literature after entrance to high 
school, and that however much he may care 
to, it is rarely possible for him to indulge in 
any intensive study of his native literature 
under school, college, or even university 
auspices. If Professor Brandes was as wide- 
awake as usual, and went on to ask why 
this surprising fact could be, it is doubtful 
if he received a good offhand explanation. 

The reason is that to answer such a ques- 
tion a good apologist must start, like Low- 
ell’s organist, 


Beginning doubtfully and far away, 


and when he has built the bridge from a 
far past he must, if he is candid, admit 
that there is no valid defence for the pres- 
ent and content himself with simply explain- 
ing. He must consider two persistent and 
mutually provocative facts in American life: 
that American culture has always been tim- 
idly self-conscious, and that American lit- 
erature has always been neglected in the 
American college. He must recognize that 
the college is the product of American in- 
tellectual tradition and also the chief de- 
terminant of America’s intellectual bias in 
the year after next; and he must, there- 
fore, explain what the college has included 
in the course of study and what it has left 
out, by an account of college evolution and 
of community thinking. 


I. 


Within the college the present status of 
American literature quite evidently rests on 
a piece of natural rather than directed de- 
velopment. It can best be explained in its 
disjunction with the status of American his- 
tory, for this subject receives quite all the 
attention it deserves. Somenow or other, 
we may indolently say—although the Ban- 
croft-Parkman-Prescott tradition is at the 
basis of it—the leadership in the study of 
history on this side of the Atlantic is very 
largely in the hands of scholars in the Amer- 
ican field. In consequence, the story of the 
United S¥ates is well and abundantly ex- 
pounded, and college graduates in large num- 
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useful knowledge which comes from the ex- 
clusive study of political, economic, and mili- 
tary annals. Yet because of the influence 
of German methods of scholarship, the lead- 
ership in the study of literature on this side 
of the Atlantic is rightfully enough in the 
hands of pre-Shakespearean scholars. AS a 
consequence, again, English literature is 
variously presented, but—perhaps all uncon- 
sciously—the earlier periods are stressed as 
most worthy of study, the best maturing 
scholarship is diverted towards them, and 
American literature is either slighted or ex- 
plicitly diseredited. 

Thus in graduate instruction the study of 
special] American schools, special tendencies, 
and special genera has been attempted up 
to this time only in isolated cases. Never- 
theless, the material is at hand. The older 
libraries, through mere automatic accumula- 
tion, have acquired great stores of unstudied 
material; and a certain few collections of 
the richest interest lie serenely undisturbed 
by the investigator. In writing the history 
of our country—even the ostensibly literary 
history—the social satires and the secon- 
dary fiction have been almost as completely 
forgotten by the historians as by the gen- 
eral public. Still the colleges do not seize 
their opportunity. Not one eminent univer- 
sity man in the country to-day has devoted 
his career to studying or teaching the liter- 
ary history of America. 

The immediate consequences of this are 
the obvious ones on which Professor Brandes 
remarked. In the secondary schools Ameri- 





can authors are read to a considerable de- | 
gree, though decreasingly as college entrance | 


examinations loom up as the determining 
influence. Yet the schoo] children have to be 
taught American literature out of the ful- 
ness of the heart rather than out of the ful- 
ness of the mind, for the teachers have sel- 
dom enjoyed any special training. Among 
adults the average receptive college gradu- 
ates who are going into business or into pro- 
fessions other than teaching—even the ones 
with so-called literary inclinations—very 
rarely discover for themselves the drift of 
national thought as it might have been pre 
sented in historical courses. Every other 
literature but our own is so studied, but it 
has never been the fashion for educated 
Americans to take American literature seri- 
ously. It hasn’t been done in the best aca- 
démic circles. 


II. 


Academic inertia, however, is not the only 
factor in the equation. A much more im- 
portant one is the academic timidity which 
reflects the mind of the country. The Amer- 
ican reading public has all along failed to ap- 
preciate that even though we are fortunate 
in the enormous heritage which a sharing in 
English speech and English feeling has giv- 
en us, we have also an immediate possession, 
not by heritage, but by the right of eminent 
domain; that the literature which is near- 
est us is ours to understand and build upon; 
that it expresses us as no literature from 
across the seas can do; that a knowledge of 


| visited William Dean Howells in Cambridge 





ourselves depends upon an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the American stock quite as much 
as on an analysis of the English soi] from 
which it sprang. 

The deference of the American intellect 
and the American college is well rooted in 
history. Cambridge University furnished 
the New England tradition for the colonial 
centuries. With the development of a na- 
tional consciousness commencement speak- 
ers began to orate loosely about the “rising 
glories of America.” For a generous half- 
century, from Freneau to Longfellow, aspir- 
ing young America looked to itself for the 
new poets and prophets of the New World. 
This was a natural display of exaggerated 
provincialism; and a natural feature of it was 
that all the time the aspirants were most 
anxiously listening for any applause that 
might come over from London. No wonder 
that in those early stages young America 
was superficially imitative of the popular 
English models; no wonder Dennett said of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck whaf he might have said 
of any other Knickerbocker—that it was 
hard for him to forget himself, for “when 
he forgot himself he had to forget so many 
people.” From 1820 on, Irving, Cooper, Bry- 
ant, and their followers protested more and 
more frequently at a certain condescension 
in foreigners to which Lowell addressed him- 
self in his essay of 1865. Yet all of these 
men, and cultured America as a whole, play- 
ed up to this condescension and encouraged 
it by evidently expecting it—stimulated it 
by the peevish feebleness of their protests 
Lowell himself was always apologetic, al- 
ways hoping to gain confidence in his coun- 
trymen. Charles Eliot Norton was deferent 
towards all things British or European and 
felt for the crudities of American life a dis- 
tress which was only a refinement upon the 
snobbishness of the Effinghams in Cooper's 
“Homeward Bound” and “Home as Found.” 

The fact is that the refined American of 
the mid-nineteenth century was afraid to 
contemplate the incarnation of America. 
He knew that Uncle Sam was too mature for 
it; he feared that it was like Tom Sawyer; 
he did what he could to mould it into the 
image of Little Lord Fauntleroy. And he 
apologized for Whitman. When Mark Twain 


in 1871 they were both young sojourners 
from what was to Cambridge an undiscrim- 
inated West. Young Mr. Clemens didn’t care 
at all, and young Mr. Howells didn’t care 
so far as he himself was concerned, but 
he cared a great deal in behalf of his friend, 
who was so incorrigibly Western. And in 
recording his solicitude he recorded a strik- 
ing fact of that generation: that American 
culture was afraid even of American phe- 
nomena which Europe approved. “I did not 
care,” said Mr. Howells of Mr. Clemens, “to 
expose him to the critical edge of that Cam- 
bridge acquaintance which might not have 
appreciated him at, say, his transatlantic 
value.” 
Ill. 
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defence of such a situation has now loat its 
virtue. For in spite of the increasingly ur- 
gent need that America should come to some 
understanding of herself, the colleges have 
done no more than before the Spanish War 
to contribute to it. They have taught for- 
mal American history very well; they may 
have taught economics better; but they have 
if anything lost ground in their treatment 
of the literature. No one in this century 
has surpassed the work in the last, of Tyler 
and Richardson in general history, or equal 
led the authors of the leading volumes in 
the American Men of Letters series. 


All of which has become a matter of no 
small importance in American life. For we 
have reached the point where, as a com- 
munity, we must at last be able to think 
clearly in terms of international relations, 
and where as a first step towards any clar- 
ity of thought we must have some clear and 
unified approximation not merely as to our 
“manifest destiny,” but as to what we are 
and what the American concept of the state 
should be. And these findings, if they ar 
to amount to anything at all, must be based 
on a knowledge of the course of American 
thought as related to the thought of the 
world. The army and navy, the Legisla- 
tures, and the market—these are, after ali, 
only symptoms. The vital points are what 
the nation has been thinking and what it 
has been failing to think. 


Considered in this light, American liter 
ature makes an imperative claim on the na 
Silas Pettijohn may very 
properly fee] in the 
presence of Shakespeare, but it is a duty as 
well as a right of Silas Pettijohn to know 
his own mind This is that 
America has yet to learn. There need be no 
question for the self-derogatory 
to the comparative merits 
Scott, Longfellow and Tennyson, 
and Carlyle; but there should be much ques 
tion as to what Irving meant 
three generations ago, why Willis thrived 
and Poe languished, what the Transcenden 
talists signified, how Vital was the contribu- 
life of the nation, 


tional attention. 


his own shortcomings 


something 


American as 


of Cooper and 


Emerson 


Cooper and 


tion of Cambridge to the 
where Whitman triumphed and how he fail- 


ed, and who took up the torch when the 
elders laid it down 

Out of an educational policy which will 
recognize this need, a policy extended to 
the leading universities and colleges, and 


persisted in for vears, there ought to come 
two contrasting results. One is that through 
an acquaintance with our native writers the 
educated American will both enrich and 
modify his feeling for American history. In 
the past he has condemned much of our lit- 
erature because it was too imitative, and dis- 
was not imita- 
reason that he 


credited the rest because it 
tive enough, largely for 
was not really familiar with either the ex- 
otic or the indigenous parts of it. Yet in 
them together are the secret and the rich- 
es of our nationa] tradition and character 
It cannot be too emphatically stated that 


the intrinsic value American literature 


the 


of 
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must to American students be a matter of 
secondary importance. What the public has 
wanted in any generation is enormously sig- 
nificant as a question of literary history. If 
our spokesmen have been great, well and 
good. If they have been little, it is for us to 
understand their littleness, for in them the 
national character has for the moment been 
expressed. What Professor Shorey wrote 
some years ago of American scholarship was 
directly—if not then explicitly—to this 
point: “The superior culture of Oxford or 
Paris is due to the background of 
the national tradition in language and lit- 
erature, and the controlling consciousness of 
the tradition in the minds of teachers and 
taught.” Deliberately to train our best 
group of thinkers in total disregard of the 
most essentially national aspect of this tra- 
dition is to assume that the needs of the 
student in the United States are identical 
with those of the student in the British Isles 
or in Canada or in Australia. 

Under “the controlling consciousness of 
this tradition” will come the further result 
that through the schools—already in this re- 
spect more enlightened than the colleges, be- 
cause less self-conscious—the acquaintance- 
ship of the children with the American 
classics will become more intelligent in 
recognition of their native quality. Not one 
in a hundred now could comment thus to 
any purpose on “Maud Muller,” or “Snow- 
Bound,” or “The Bridge,” or even “The Last 
of the Mohicans.” To foster in a whole gen- 
eration some clear recognition of other qual- 
ities In America than its bigness, and of 
other distinctions between the past and the 
present than that they are far apart, is to 
contribute towards the consciousness of a 
national individuality which is the first es- 
sential of national life. Such a task would 
be needful enough if America were peopled 
with native Americans, With the popula- 
tion as it is, such education is enormously 
more important than in any other land; and 
yet it can be attempted only when the teach- 
ers of English are trained to know the spirit 
and content of American letters. 

I do not want to damage the case by over- 
stating it. There has already been a great 
deal of profitable study of American litera- 
ture, the fruits of which have often been put 
into print. Several well-known college teach- 
ers offer occasional survey courses, and a 
few younger men are doing a more serious 
kind of work. But in the colleges Ameri- 
an literature has no real footing in com- 
parison with the footing of either American 
history or English literature. Just now, 
however, the American periodicals address- 
ed to thoughtful people are telling us In is- 
sue after issue that we must put our minds 
upon ourselves, that we must look to our 
past, and to our present, and then intelli- 
gently to our future. We who read these 
periodicals admit the charge gravely—and 
then read more such articles. If we are deep- 
ly affected, we remark that somebody ought 
to do something about it. We may go on in 
this course for years without getting any- 


where, if this is all we do. The mind of 
the nation cannot be generally influenced by 
the articles in a few weeklies or month- 
lies of small circulation. Some other ma- 
chinery must be set in motion—machinery 
which is continuously operative among the 
millions; of course, the educational system 
of the country. This system is already do- 
ing much, but one among many more things 
it can do is better to teach our national lit- 
erature as an index of the national mind; 
and the next step in any real progress must 
be taken by the colleges. 


Literature 





DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 





Democracy and Education. By John Dewey. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.40 net. 
The book before us is a notable contribu- 

tion to the philosophy of education. In the 
flood of modern educational literature it 
would be difficult to find another work in 
which the theory of education attains, by 
the depth and breadth of its thought, the 
dimensions of a philosophy. The book is 
more than an educational treatise. The 
student, and especially the teacher, of phi- 
losophy will find in it a much-needed state- 
ment of the writer’s general philosophy, 
bringing together his views in education, 
psychology, theory of knowledge, ethics, 
and social theory. To us it seems that 
the presentation is much clearer and more 
definite than that of the writer’s philosophi- 
cal papers, which have not seldom seemed 
baffling and evasive. Professor Dewey devel- 
ops his argument skilfully by the repetition 
of a single philosophical conception through 
a series of antitheses, such as information 
and discipline, experience and thinking, sub- 
ject-matter and method, labor and leisure, 
utility and culture, nature and mind, so0- 
ciety and the individual; and if at the end 
we do not know where he stands, we know, 
at least, where he intends to stand. Mean- 
while, through the multiplication of aspects, 
we have learned to appreciate the complex- 
ity of the problem. 

And perhaps it is wrong to expect a prag- 
matic philosopher (Mr. Dewey prefers the 
term “experimentalist”) to “stand” any- 
where. His business is rather to move. Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s method consists in placing 
before us the traditional antitheses—mind 
and nature, culture and utility, the individ- 
ual and society—and then, from the seren- 
ity of a higher point of view (which intro- 
duces a strange element of absolutism into 
an experimentalist philosophy), in showing 
us that the antithesis is meaningless, ex- 
plaining at the same time how far each side 
has arrived at “the truth.” To the reader 


unfamiliar with the method, the result may 
be bewildering. For example, after a gen- 
eral condemnation of all that we are ac 
customed to call “culture,” we expect to find 





the writer a crass utilitarian, even a voca- 





tionist. Not so, however. The fundamental 
fact underlying all antitheses—the prag- 
matist’s absolute, we might call it—is “the 
activity.” The world, in brief, is a move 
ment; yet not a wholly untroubled move- 
ment. At every stage of the process the 
movement forward is impeded by older move- 
ments which have now congealed into blind 
habits and institutions, and all the antitheses 
mentioned are conflicts between the old and 
the new. Strictly speaking, however, the 
opposing terms are merely “functions” in a 
dynamic process. (A blessed word is that 
word “dynamic.”) To treat them as sub- 
stantive entities is to make a false separa- 
tion of things not really separate, based 
upon a “static” point of view. Between 
functions, such as mind and nature, cul- 
ture and utility, there should be no real 
conflict. Ideally, work should be as delight- 
ful as play, and play as productive as work. 
Professor Dewey would therefore resent the 
imputation of utilitarianism. In his hands 
pragmatism is an artistic view of life. 


It would be impossible within the space 
of this review to do justice to the argu- 
ment by which these opposite functions are 
harmonized. That we are dealing with con- 
nected terms within a larger whole may 
fairly be admitted. On the other hand, it 
seems that in Professor Dewey’s scheme of 
harmony the balance is far from even. At 
the basis of his theory of education lies his 
theory of social relations. Finding a con- 
genial social ideal in the Platonic common- 
wealth, he nevertheless condemns Plato for 
his separation of men into rigid classes and 
for his failure to provide for the variety and 
uniqueness of individuals. Roussellian in- 
dividualism, however, he justly criticises for 
the assumption that the individual can real- 
ize himself in social isolation. Education he 
holds to be a matter of social adjustment. 
Well, then, we ask, is the individual to be 
adjusted to society, or society to the indi- 
vidual? Professor Dewey’s theory replies, 
Both. Or perhaps he would say that the 
question is meaningless. The individual be- 
comes an individual only in society, and so- 
cial progress consists precisely in making 
room for a larger range of individual differ- 
ences. In a word, between society and the 
individual no favors are to be shown. 

And yet it seems that favors are shown. 
Apparently, it is not enough that the indi- 
vidual shall understand his fellows, get along 
with them, and codperate with them. Em- 
phasis is laid upon “like-mindedness” and 
upon “shared experience.” It is true that 
the function of the teacher is to stimulate 
the self-activity of the pupil; Professor 
Dewey lays great stress upon the fact that 
nothing is effected in education that is not 
effected by the pupil himself. But at the same 
time we learn that the end of education is 
to cultivate in the pupil the emotional atti- 
tude of the group, so that his aims shall be 
their aims. And whatever this may mean, 
one point seems clear: in the Deweyan so- 
cial system there is no room for any indi- 
vidual who wishes to lead his own life in the 
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privacy of reflective self-consciousness. Pri- 
vacy is to be regarded as a sinful luxury. 
Individuals are to remember that, after all, 
they are only “agencies for revising and 
transforming previously accepted beliefs.” In 
sum, one is driven to the belief that, in spite 
of Mr. Dewey’s fine defence of individualism, 
his moral ideal is really that of the “good 
mixer.” 

In thus failing to provide for both ends 
of the social problem, Professor Dewey fails 
at the same time to solve the educational 
problem. The child can learn nothing that 
he does not learn of himself, and therefore 
nothing that does not, in some sense, appeal 
to himself; at the same time he must learn 
to take his place in society. The combination 
of these statements means that somehow he 
must adjust himself to social tradition. How 
is this adjustment to be effected? Parents 
and teachers of the older sort were accus- 
tomed to assume that they knew better than 
the child, not only what was good for him, 
objectively speaking, but what would upon 
later reflection appeal to him; they were 
therefore accustomed to assert their wisdom 
frankly to the child as authoritative. Pos- 
sibly, they often assumed too much. Pro- 
fessor Dewey, however, resents all “external- 
ly imposed ends.” He will not so much as 
whisper to the child that he is being edu- 
cated (p. 205). Nay, in his democratic en- 
thusiasm for the rights of children, he even 
falls backward into a sort of mysticism in 
which he invites us to emulate the superior 
“social sensitiveness” and “open-mindedness” 
of children. 

Yet he is far from dispensing with direc 
tion—of course, if direction were dispensed 
with, the teacher would be out of a job. He 
fails to explain to us, however, just how 
direction is to be made effective without the 
taint of “externally imposed ends”; and this, 
of all things, is what we most wish to know. 
If direction makes no difference in the 
child’s development, it seems that for so- 
cial adjustment we must depend upon a pre- 
established harmony between the demands 
of society and the spontaneous impulses of 
the child. If direction does make a differ- 
ence, it is hard to see how it can do so ex- 
cept by some assertion of its own wisdom 
against the child’s impulses—such an asser- 
tion is involved in a merely unobtrusive di- 
rection of attention. In that case fairness 
and sincerity would seem to demand that 
the fact of “imposition” be openly recog- 
nized. 

The point is worth making clear, because 
it lies at the heart of the pedagogical atti- 
tude of a gifted and original thinker who is 
exercising a wide influence upon the teach- 
ers of the country. It is not a question of 
unnecessary discipline; nor, perhaps, of dis- 
cipline for discipline’s sake. We must con- 
fess to have felt a certain impatience towards 
the suggestion of William James, that we 
should do some difficult task every day just 
for the sake of our moral character. The 
man, woman, or child who meets his respon- 
sibilities faithfully as they come may trust 





And we may agree heartily with Professor 
Dewey’s view that the best discipline is that 
which comes from doing what one sees to 
be a clearly important task. But how is the 
child to be convinced that the task is impor- 
tant? And is the child’s sense of importance 
to be final? Professor Dewey seems not quite 
ready to assent to this. He is inclined rather 
to dismiss the question as “meaningless” and 
“unreal.” This, indeed, is the striking fea- 
ture of his attitude towards all questions, 
educational, moral, metaphysical. In his 
view it seems that a foolish race of men is 
engaged in making mountains out of mole 
hills. It is, therefore, worth noting that, for 
him as for the rest of us, the mountains still 
stand. 

From the question of the individual and 
society, through that of interest and disci- 
pline, we come to the question of culture and 
utility. Here we note a similar ambiguity. 
Shall education be a matter of natural devel- 
opment (culture, interest), or must it train 
for social efficiency (utility, discipline)? 
Such questions, according to Professor 
Dewey, are based again upon a “false sep- 
aration” of motives. “The opposition of 
high worth of personality to social efficiency 
is a product of a feudally organized society 
with its rigid division of inferior and su- 
perior. The latter are supposed to have 
time and opportunity to develop themselves 
as human beings; the former are confined to 
providing external products” (p. 142). This 
means that in the current distinction between 
culture and utility we are confronted by an 
artificial culture and by a falsely narrow 
conception of utility; and the writer points 
to the Greeks as a people in whom, within 
narrow limits, to be sure, culture and utility 
were harmoniously united. The worst fea- 
ture of modern industrialism, he tells us, is 
not that work is ill paid, but that it is de 
void of interest. 

The criticism seems just. The explanation 
of the fact illustrates, however, in an inter- 
esting way the “social” obsession which un- 
derlies all of Professor Dewey’s thinking. In 
his view it appears that all distinctions what- 
ever are “social.” Morality is concerned 
somehow only with the relations of man and 
man; questions that lie within the life of 
the individual have no moral significance. 
If, however, we disregard the social rela- 
tion and look only at the individual, the 
‘isolated individual,” if you please, we shall 
find the conflict of culture and utility em- 
bodied in every purposive act. Crusoe on his 
island could not have escaped it; for him, 
too, the question must arise whether he shall 
make his hut an artistic and complete prod- 
uct, satisfying to the soul, or hasten to make 
his shelter secure lest by neglect of other 
considerations he starve. The conflict of cul- 
ture and utility is not a creation of soci- 
ety, but a condition of life; it is the con- 
flict, present at every stage of evolution 
though changing in content, between the 
powers of man and the demands of nature; 
and since an insatiable humanity places its 


his moral character to take care of itself. 








demands ever a step ahead of nature’s sup 
ply, we may expect the conflict to be always 
with us. Doubtless much may be done to 
mitigate the discord—in educational terms, 
to base discipline upon natural interest; in 
moral terms, to mix contentment with prog- 
ress; but any theory of education which for- 
gets that uninteresting things will have to 
be done is thinking, not of this world, but of 
a world that has never existed and never wiil 
exist. 

And when we come to the concrete issue, it 
is hard to see that, under the color of a 
“false separation” of motives, Professor 
Dewey does not—here as in the social prob- 
lem—really sacrifice one motive to the oth- 
er; namely, culture to utility. The motive 
of education, he tells us, the motive, indeed, 
of everything, is the furtherance of life. 
Hence, he is bitterly opposed to “bookish- 
ness”; for books represent the past, and the 
past is dead. Yet he is careful to specify 
that by life he does not mean merely physical 
life. Man is not a biological specimen, but 
a self-conscious agent. Very well, then; shall 
we not say that the peculiarity of “life,” in 
this sense, is that for the living being the 
past is not dead? Plato, we are given to un- 
derstand, is to be used for what we may get 
out of him; but with regard to our contem- 
poraries, having once formed sympathetic re 
lations with them, though merely as the 
blind result of natural or economic condi- 
tions, “it becomes a matter of deliberate cf- 
fort to sustain and extend them.” In other 
words, moral progress means that sympathet- 
ic relations which have developed out of 
mere business relations become valuable for 
their own sake, and our fellow, known first 
as a means, becomes an end, interesting for 
himself. Why, then, may we not extend 
the same favor to Plato? It seems, indeed, 
that this ability to treat Plato as a com- 
panion is precisely what we mean by “cul- 
ture”; and that this possibility of making 
the past present is at the same time the dis- 
tinguishing feature of conscious life. Eith- 
er this, we must say, or “life” is after all 
only a biological phenomenon. 


CURRENT FICTION. 





Japtain Margaret. By John Masefield. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. 

Did the author of “The Widow in the Bye 
Street” write this romance with his tongue 
in his cheek, simply saying to himself that 
it was good enough for that kind of thing, 
and not worth bothering too much about, 
or did he try to do something sincere in its 
kind—and fail? We do not complain 
because his characters lack the modest 
reality of the people next door, or the 
proud reality art might give them; our 
grievance is that they do not make us in- 
different to reality—or, rather, let us say, 
furnish us with a satisfying illusion of real- 
ity. And the same thing is true of his ac- 
tion. Its substance is not more extravagant 
and improbable than, in romance, it has the 
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right to be, but there is never a moment 
when we forget that it is extravagant and 
improbable—here again the illusion of high 
romance is lacking. 


The title itself is merely tricky, for the 
principal figure is not a woman, but Captain 
Charles Margaret, retired officer in the 
King’s army. The time is the seventeenth 
century. Captain Margaret, who has been 
crossed in love, has obtained a commission 
as a privateer, and sets out for the Spanish 
Main by way of Virginia. By an offhand 
device of Mr. Masefield’s, the captain’s lady- 
love and her new husband are set aboard 
at the last moment. The new husband is a 
brute, a wastrel, and a forger, and has seized 
the chance to escape from England and the 
hangman. It becomes the sacred duty of 
Captain Margaret, his skipper (an ex-pirate), 
and another gentleman of the expedition, to 
conceal from the fair Olivia the character 
and status of the husband she adores. Of 
course, she learns the truth eventually, 
though she is unconscionably dull at such 
learning. The brute, after turning traitor, 
dies in his sins among the Spaniards: and 
Captain Margaret and the fair Olivia 
come, with rather startling celerity, to a sat- 
isfactory understanding. Mr. Masefield does 
well, no doubt, not to attempt the perilous 
feat of an archaic style; but he is unneces- 
sarily cavalier in his use of modern slang. 
He has one favorite trick of manner: the 
use of periods where dashes would naturally 
be employed, to surprising effect at times, 
as in this speech of Olivia's: “You think, 
Charles. You think, because. Because I’m 
not very happy. That I shall not notice. 
But I see. Oh, I see so well. You wish to 
poison me against Tom. You wish me to 
think. That. That. Him guilty.” 


The Imprisoned Splendor. By Angela Mor- 
gan. New York: The Baker & Taylor Co. 
There are in this volume seven stories of 

the inspirational variety, all aiming to be 

praised for their effect on the reader’s mo- 
rale. To our mind, the most original is the 
practical suggestion, entitled “What Shall 

We Do with Mother?” Mother, who has 

generously divided her substance among a 

family of married children, soon realizes 

that they find it a burden to support her. 

Being something of a culinary genius, 

Mother pluckily takes to domestic science, 

and becomes a professional success and a 

celebrity to boot. Properly applied, it seems 

to us that this idea promises something to- 
wards the extermination of the mother-in- 
law joke, and thereby deserves our grati- 
tude, Somewhat narrower in its applica- 
tion is the lesson taught by the daughter of 
the Adirondacks who practiced renunciation 
and effected a consumptive boarder’s cure 
by going herself to fetch his recalcitrant 
lady-love from her operatic preoccupations 
in the city. We note that this story opens 
and closes with the same remarkable sen- 
tence—"As she went up the storm-shaken 
hill, she exulted in the furious crimson of 
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FAREWELL PERFORMANCES OF 
FORBES-ROBERTSON. 


It was most fitting that Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson should have brought his 
career on the American stage to a close with 
performances in celebration of the Shake- 
speare tercentenary. It is probable, also, 
that he could not have chosen an audience 
more congenial to his special talent than the 
one which last week witnessed his represen- 
tation of “Hamlet” on an Elizabethan stage 
at Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. How far 
his conception of this character has been 
modified by his association off and on with 
the wise men of Harvard, and to what extent 
the latter have been influenced in their view 
by his acting, would be hard to say. In any 
case, “Hamlet,” as presented by Forbes-Rob- 
ertson, gives deep satisfaction to Harvard, as 
it should satisfy any audience of superior in- 
telligence. So distinctive is his interpreta- 
tion that since Booth he more than any one 
else has made this part his own. 

While the old controversy still goes on over 
the right emphasis to be placed upon the 
various ingredients of Hamlet's character, Sir 
Johnston has persisted, with gratifying re- 
sults, in devoting himself mainly to the intel- 
lectual side; and so long as the play continues 
to be known, as is certainly now the case, 
almost entirely through a reading of the text 
apart from the stage traditions, this concep- 
tion is eminently proper. It is above all inter- 
esting; it gives to Hamlet’s mind the keen- 
ness of a Machiavelli, even though by so do- 
ing it leaves partially unexplained his inac- 
tion in the face of repeated opportunity. 
Hamlet was “fat,” not literally, yet somewhat 
out of physical condition; Forbes-Robertson 
is lean and quick-moving. He prevents, how- 
ever, the inconsistency from disturbing the 
audience by a continual glow of imagination. 
The inference is that, though his mind is 
convinced not only of the truth of the ghost’s 
recital, but also of his own duty to avenge, 
he is inhibited by a play of fancy which 
delights in its own virtuosity. Modifying the 
idea inherent in the title of the drama staged 
for the King’s benefit—“The Mouse Trap’— 
Forbes-Robertson shows something of the 
cat's hesitation to destroy its prey. His fa- 
cial expressions are too mobile to suggest 
the inhibitions arising from a deep-seat- 
ed melancholy. His special interpretation 
also prevents him from being a very de- 
voted lover. Here again it strikes one that 
the physical hardly receives its due; for the 
few displays of his true attitude towards 
Ophelia are in the nature of mental flashes 
rather than of outbursts of his whole being; 
they seem, in fact, just a bit theatrical. 
Within his lIimitations—and every concep- 
tion of Hamlet has had limitations—Forbes- 
Robertson gives a superb exhibition of act- 
ing. For one thing, he furnishes abundant 
proof—if any were still needed—that the play 
is nicely adjustable to the stage. Even the 
long soliloquies, at his hands, become the 
exquisitely modulated instruments of the ac- 
tor, and not the rhetorical exercises which 
many over-modern souls would have us be- 
lieve that they really are. It is a revelation, 
for example, to observe how completely the 
“To be or not to be” passage answers to the 
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mood and gestures required by that particu- 


lar stage of Hamlet’s ordeal, and also how 
colloquial certain of Hamlet’s remarks, such 
as those to Polonius, may appear under the 
spell of enlightened acting. As conceived by 
Shakespeare, Hamlet is manifestly no mere 
dreamer, or even mainly a dreamer, but a 
prince in touch with all the business at court, 
as well as scrupulously courteous where cour- 
tesy is due. 

Certain other members of Sir Johnston's 
company deserve credit for similar efforts in 
interpretation. So it would be hard to imag- 
ine a more living type of old man than the 
Polonius of Ian Robertson. Humorous in his 
fashion, quizzical, he is made a lovable dod- 
dard, possessing an accurate memory of his 
younger life and right instincts towards it, 
together with a good-intentioned if maunder- 
ing concern for contemporary events. Miss 
Laura Cowie showed clearly that Ophelia, 
though a pathetic decoy, has also room in 
which to express individual charm and per- 
sonality. Even in the scene with the Prince 
which has been carefully set by her father 
she is obviously thinking less of the trap than 
of her own relations with Hamlet, and her 
despair arises from the realization that there 
is much amiss with her lover. Little need be 
said of the other performers. In accordance 
with tradition, the King, a character whom 
Shakespeare made truly commanding, was 
colorless, and, owing to a cut in the scene 
where he is at prayer, he was robbed of an 
important trait in his opposition to Hamlet. 

For the occasion the stage was ordered in 
Elizabethan fashion, attendants in the dress 
of the day being on hand to make the trivial 
shifts which sufficed for Elizabethan audi- 
ences. For its part Cambridge furnished 
swains who strutted across the stage before 
the performance, bought oranges of a spright- 
ly Radcliffe girl, and pelted their fellows in 
the pit with the peel. In the boxes were gal- 
lants and ladies of fashion wearing their 
thin disguises. In only one respect was this 
celebration seriously disappointing. Whether 
the acoustics of the theatre were deranged 
by the special stage or whether the actors 
lowered their voices unduly to accommodate 
a small playhouse, it was at all events true 
that the diction, even of Forbes-Robertson 
himself, was often unintelligible. In record- 
ing Harvard's celebration of the tercentenary, 
it is fitting here to mention the address given 
on Sunday of that week by Professor Kit- 
tredge, who has done perhaps more than any 
other scholar in this country to interpret 
Shakespeare’s text and to give students a 
right understanding of the language of those 
days. F. 


“THE TEMPEST” IN ELIZABETHAN 
FASHION. 


The growing conviction that, to do him and 
them justice, the plays of Shakespeare ought 
to be presented as nearly as possible as he 
wrote them, and in the manner for which they 
were designed, is rooted in common-sense. To 
mangle them, to destroy their symmetry, co- 
hesion, and sequence, for the sake of spec- 
tacle, is sheer barbarism. It does not follow, 
however, that such resources of modern stage 
art as can realize their intent without affect- 
ing their integrity or character should not be 
employed. Such expedients are eminently 
artistic, legitimate, and commendable, but 
when they are used, the production is not, of 
course, in the strict sense, Elizabethan. It 
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gome respects this is srevel by the current 
revival of “The Tempest” by the Stage So- 
ciety in the Century Theatre. Here, upon an 
approximately correct, if not scientifically ex- 
act, reproduction of an Elizabethan stage, 
with only such changes of scene as can be 
made by the use of curtains and a few “prop- 
erties,” the whole play is given as written in 
the space of two hours and a half, and it 
may be added, upon the whole, with admirable 
interpretative effect, because the spirit of the 
‘piece is preserved by the continuity of the 
(action. To this extent the production is en- 
titled rightfully to be called Shakespearean 
and Elizabethan. The purely modern attri- 
butes of it are to be found in the color, the 
costumes, the lighting effects, the elemental 
manifestations, the orchestral accompani- 
ments, pictorial groupings, and so forth, illu- 
sive devices utterly unknown to the sixteenth- 
or seventeenth-century theatre, and, there- 
fore, misrepresentative of it, but nevertheless 
pleasing and appropriate aids to a material- 
ization of poetic fancies. Shakespeare, in his 
managerial capacity, undoubtedly would have 
adopted them if he could. This is the theory, 
perfectly logical in itself, upon which the So- 
ciety has acted in the opening storm scenes, 
where the whole stage becomes the deck of the 
ship. It is an exceedingly ingenious and, until 
the probabilities are weighed, plausible solu- 
tion of a vexed problem, but one that smacks 
somewhat strongly of modern resourcefulness. 
. The justification of it rests upon its present 
practicability and its indisputable effective- 
ness. It fulfils all the obligations of the text, 
gives ample space for the animated action of 
the crew, and makes a good picture, but it 
raises insoluble problems concerning the rig- 
ging and masts. The nautical evolutions are 
more marvellous than any of Prospero's mira- 
cles, but in a fairy tale they need not be 
questioned. It suffices that the scene is thor- 
oughly well done. The later acts, which offer 
no particular scenic difficulty, are presented— 
with the exceptions already noted—in a man- 
ner which may be accepted as fairly reflecting 
Elizabethan methods. It is doubtful whether 
the old stage managers could have used steam 
—in the vision scene—but that is a minor 
point which need not be pressed. The general 
smoothness of the action, the disposition of the 
characters, and the adroit adaptation of the 
facilities provided by the outer and inner stage 
for scenic purposes, are striking proofs of the 
theatrical divination of Mr. Calvert, the chief 
director. Also they are a valuable object les- 
son of the virtual independence of a delicate 
dramatic fantasy of elaborate pictorial and 
mechanical apparatus. 

This revival is an important step in the 
right direction, because it shows how modern 
devices may be made to supplement, without 
subverting and nullifying, old and vit&l artistic 
principles. Shakespeare wrote for the theatre 
of his time and was bound by its limitations. 
The structure of his plays is an integral part 
of them. And dislocation of it is almost in- 
variably as detrimental as unjustifiable. But 
it is inevitable if his system of plot develop- 
ment is not followed. This, however, may be 
accomplished without an absolutely servile— 
and impossible—mimicry of all minor details. 
The one indispensable condition is reverence 
for the text, its order, and its interpretation. 
Omissions may be necessary and judicious, 
transpositions seldom either one or the other. 
Here we come to the weak point in the present 
revival, the inability of the company, as a 
whole, to give effect to the poetic values of the 





lines. 


There seemed to be a general effort on the 
part of the performers to be modern and “nat- 
ural,” which, in an Elizabethan performance, 
is a most flagrant anachronism. This remark, 


parts, which were very well done. The Ste- 
phano of George Hassell was especially good, 
and the Caliban of Mr. Hampden was rightly 
spoken and acted. But the poetic passages, 
as a rule, were delivered without sonority, 
dignity, rhythm, emphasis, or melody. Culti- 
vated and expressive diction is a prime essen- 
tial of artistic Shakespearean production. 
Sy Be “Ee 


“BEAU BRUMMELL.” 


The revival of Clyde Fitch's play, which 
Arnold Daly has staged at the Cort Theatre, 
opened last week with the promise of a con- 
siderable measure of success. For the su 
cess that the piece had when Richard Mans- 
field played the part it was entirely dependent 
on the central figure, which Clyde Fitch ap- 
parently evolved out of his inner conscious- 
ness and which historically bears a good deal 
more resemblance to D’Orsay than to Brum- 
mell. 
What does matter is that the impersonator of 
the réle should by suggestion prepare us for 
the revelation of the third act that beneath 
the lace of the flippant dandy beats the heart 
In this respect Mr. Daly was 
On the surface his perform- 
tone and gesture were 
carefully studied, and the exterior of the in- 
solent exquisite was adequately portrayed, 
but one did not feel that there was anything 
beneath the surface; Mr. Daly's Beau Brum- 
mell would have married Mariana and invent- 
ed a dozen new waistcoats on the strength of 
her father’s shekels. In the fourth act, where 
Brummell is starving in shabby lodgings at 
Calais, Mr. Daly rose to the dramatic oppor- 
tunity and played with real power and sym- 


of a real man. 
not successful. 
ance was excellent; 


pathy. His shabby surroundings seemed to 
invest him with a dignity which, clad in pur- 
ple and fine linen, he had been unable to 
achieve. 


Other characters in the piece are so sub- 
ordinate to that of Brummell that the rest of 
the caste is not of great importance. The 
Mortimer of Edgar Norton is a good perform- 
ance, 
Sheridan. 
of weakness. 
an uninspired characterization; 
Buckstone looks and talks like 
heaven or earth as Oliver Vincent; 


Rowland 
nothing in 


Hebrew is unconvincing, and 


amount of sycophancy could have labelled the 


Prince of Wales, as envisaged by E. J. Rat- 
cliffe, “the first gentleman of Europe.” 
Ss. W 
THE NEIGHBORHOOD PLAYERS. 


The one striking feature of the latest series 
of one-act plays offered by the Neighborhood 
Players is a first production of Lord Dun- 
sany’s “A Night at an Inn”—a splendidly 
finished excursion into the supernatural, in 
theme not unlike the author’s “The Gods of 
the Mountains.” It deals with the inexorable 
vengeance meted out to a group of sailors 
who have stolen from an Indian idol the un- 
surpassed ruby which forms his eye, and filed 
with it to England, losing at Bombay and 


Most of the elocution, . uet animated | 
and fluent, was sadly slovenly and prosaic. | 


| priests overtake them, 


| priests are 


That, however, does not greatly matter. | 
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Malta comrades caught by the pursuing 
priests, but still retaining the jewel. In a 
lonely inn of the south of England the 


and are lured to their 
death one by one through the ingenuity of 
the sailors’ leader, a dilapidated English gen- 


of course, does not apply to the comic prose | tleman who has been driven by his crimes to 


;} consort with 


such riff-raff. But while the 
still lying warm on the floor the 
idol himself takes a hand in a wholly unex- 
pected and horrifying way. The acting in 
this little drama is excellent. The other plays 


do not require much notice. “With the Cur 


rent,” a translation from the Yiddish of 
Sholom Asch, is dull and insipid; “The Price 
of Coal,” by Harold Brighouse, is pleasant 
but undistinguished; and Anton Tchekoff's 
“A Marriage Proposal” is unambitious farce 
A. N 
I} 
nance 
PRESENT AND FUTURE, AS THE MAR 


KETS SEE IT 


A little while ago, prices on the Stock Ex 
change were breaking because of the imag 
war would soon be 


Lat 


ined possibility that the 
ended, and with it American prosperity 
er, the market broke again, on the possibil 
ity that the United States might itself 
involved in a state of war with one of the 
European Powers. After each of these dem 
onstrations by the Stock Exchange came a 
vigorous recovery, based perhaps less on be 
lief that the predicted not 


come to pass than on a growing 
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of the strength of our own economic posi- 
tion, independently of these other considera- 
tions. The upward movement of prices was 
in fact most vigorous after the President’s 
declaration of April 19 had been for a week 
in the hands of the German Government. 


Neither at the time of the “peace rumors” 
nor at the time of the “war rumors” were 
there visible signs of alarm by the investing 
public. If their buying slackened, they at 
least did not begin to sell in quantity. This 
was all the more striking from the fact that 
some of the signs of boundless prosperity, 
which gave so extraordinary an aspect to 
the last half of 1915, did not continue to con- 
tribute to the growth of financial enthusiasm. 

It had become evident that the wheat crop 
of 1916 would be much smaller than the two 
preceding war harvests. The spectacular 
flow of gold from Europe to the United States 
ceased. Surplus reserves of the New York 
banks no longer broke all records of the 
market’s history. There remained the un- 
precedented export trade; the railway earn- 
ings, still wholly unmatched for any corre- 
sponding month; the “high-record” monthly 
bank clearings, showing the largest actual 
volume of business ever witnessed in this 
country, and the earnings of the steel trade, 
30 per cent. beyond the highest figures reach- 
ed in the years before the war. Yet these 
were effect as much as cause, and the ques- 
tion became rather general, whether we 
should not presently see a movement of reac- 
tion in these directions also. 

That the recent extraordinary achieve 
ments in financial and industrial “record- 
breaking” could go on indefinitely, no one 
has seriously imagined. It was as reasonably 
sure that net earnings of sixty million dol- 
lars for a Steel Corporation quarter, billion- 
bushel American wheat crops, and monthly 
export surpluses of $215,000,000 in the coun- 
try’s foreign trade would presently be mat- 
ters of past history, as it was that annual 
gold imports of $451,000,000 and autumn 
surplus bank reserves of $224,000,000 could 
not continue. The distinctly more impor- 
tant question, when considering either the 
inevitable change in such directions or the 
possibility of grave events in international 
politics, has all along been the question 
whether the country as a whole was or was 
not, In its own financia) undertakings, as- 

suming the unprecedented conditions to be 
permanent. 

Had this actually been the trend of Amer- 
lean finance and business during the twelve 
month past, the ground just now ahead of us 
would be full of pitfalls. If the maximum 
trade and profits of that period had been 
capitalized, so to speak, on the financial mar- 
kets (as they were in 1901), then any change 
in prevalent conditions would bring the 
whole financial situation to a dangerous 
crisis. But all observant people are aware 
that this is exactly what has not happened. 
With all the immense and fully justified en- 
thusiasm over the great economic advan- 
tages which circumstances threw into the 
lap of the United States, our people have 
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at no time lost consideration of the abnormal 
and temporary character of at least a part of 
them. 

At no time has the illusion of 1901, that 
old principles of finance and economic ex- 
perience were no longer applicable to the 
United States, held any control over the 
American financial mind. On the contrary, 
beginning in 1914 with a very general be- 
lief that the war could bring nothing but 
financial misfortune to this country, the 
equally prevalent attitude when returning 
prosperity had surpassed the widest expec- 
tations was one of warning at the uncer- 
tainties of an absolutely unknown future, 
particularly after the European war. 

What has been perhaps the most notewor- 
thy fact of all is the presence of this cau- 
tion and conservatism in the very industries 
which might most readily have been par- 
doned for losing their heads in the shower 
of sudden profits. As a matter of fact, it is 
in the steel and metal trades—perhaps the 
largest direct industrial beneficiaries of the 
war—that one has encountered all along the 
most serious preaching of preparation for 
whatever of changed conditions the future 
might have in hand for them. 

These are not the underlying influences 
which create a precarious and vulnerable 
financial situation. They have an even more 
interesting bearing on the immediate and 
longer future, when it is also recognized that 
the spirit of caution arises in no respect from 
doubt or misgiving as to the soundness of 
the country’s real position. It is not least of 
all on the Stock Exchange, where persis- 
tent financial optimism has prevailed even 
when extravagant speculation was severely 
discountenanced, that the reflection may be 
found, both of the ruling conservatism and 
of the basic confidence which prevail. 
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National Park. Houghton Mifflin. $2 net. 
Stories of H. C. Bunner. First and Second 


Thoreau, H. D. 
Houghton Mifflin. $1 net. 

Vaile, P. A. The New Golf. Dutton. $2 net. 

Yeats, W. B. Reveries over Childhood and 
Youth. Macmillan. $2 ret. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Devotions from Ancient and Mediaeval 
Sources. Translated by C. Plummer. Long- 
mans, Green. 

Dwight H. P. The Centennial History of the 
American Bible S-ciety. 2 vols. Macmil- 
lan. $2 set. 

Ingram, A. F. W. The Church in Time of 
War. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Young Church- 
man Co. $1 net. 

Walpole, G. H. 8S. This Time and its Inter- 
pretation. Milwaukee, Wis.: The Young 
Churchman Co. ;1 net. 


GOVERNMENT AND ECONOMICS. 


Bishop, J. B. Presidential Nominations and 
Elections. Scribner. $1.50 net. 

Brown, H. G. Transportation Rates and Their 
Regulation. Macmillan. $1.50 net. 

Hemenway, H. B. American Public Health 
Protection. Bobbs-Merrill. $1.25 net. 

Scroggs, W. O. Filibusters and Financiers. 
Macmillan. $2.50 net. 

Sellars, R. W. The Next Step in Democracy. 
Macmillan. $1.50 net. 

Taft, W. H. The Presidency. Scribner. $1 
net. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Bradford, G. Union Portraits. 


Mifflin. $1.50 net. 
Davis, R. H. With the French in France 


and Salonika. Scribner. $1 net. 

Dickinson, G. L. The European Anarchy. 
Macmillan. $1 net. 

Fife, R. H. The German Empire Between 
Two Wars. Macmillan. $1.50 net. . 

Gulliver, L. Daniel Boone. (True Stories of 
Great Americans.) Macmillan. 50 cents 
net. 

Kalaw, M. M. The Case for the Filipinos. 
Century. $1.50 net. 

L’Italie et la Guerre. Paris: Librairie Ar- 
mand Colin. 

Millioud, M. The Ruling Caste and Frenzied 
Trade in Germany. Houghton Mifflin. $1.25 
net. 

Morgan, J. H. Leaves from a Field Note- 
Book. Macmilian. $1.50 net. 

Reed, J., and Robinson, B. The War in East- 
ern Europe. Scribner. $2 net. 

Rinaker, C. Thomas Warton: A Biographi- 
cal and Critical Study. University of Illi- 
nois. $1. 

Seymour, C. The Diplomatic Background of 
the War. $2 net. 


PORTRY. 


Foulke, W. D. Lyrics of War and Peace. 
Bobbs-Merrill. $1 net. 

Mackaye, P. Poems and Plays. 2 vols. Mac- 
millan. $2 a volume. $3.50 net set. 


SCIBNCB. 

Hudson, W. H. Birds and Man. A. A. 
Knopf. $2.25 net. 

Journal of Genetics. Edited by W. Bateson 
and R. C. Punnett. Cambridge University 
Press. 10s. net. 

MacLevy, M. Tobacco Habit Easily Con- 
quered. Albro Society. 

Quackenbos, J. D. Body and Spirit. Harper. 
$1.50 net. 


Houghton 


ART. 


Symons, A. Studies in Seven Arts. Dutton. 
$2.50 net. 
TEXTBOOKS. 


Bacon, P. V. A New German Grammar for 
Beginners. Allyn & Bacon. 

Gronow, A. T. Geschichte und Sage. Boston: 
Ginn. 90 cents. 

Herrick, C. T. A-B-C of Cooking. Harper. 
50 cents net. 

Sanders, F. W. The Reorganization of Our 
Schools. Boston: The Palmer Co. 

The Young and Field Literary Readers. Book 
Two. Boston: Ginn. 40 cents. 
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1@ Minutes’ Walk to 40 Theatres 
Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON 
Formerly with Hotel Imperial 
| Only New York Hotel Window-Screened Throughout ! 
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The best place for rest or recrea- 
tion or recuperation is 


ATLANTIC CITY 
CHALFONTE 


is especially well adapted to ac- 
commodate those who come to se- 
cure them. 


- 








Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates te 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 








On the Beach Always Open | 
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This week’s issue of THE NATION 
comprises 16,000 copies: of this 8,685 
go to paid subscribers and 3.866 go to 
exchanges or are sent out as free cop- 
ies. The average weekly newsstand sale 
during the year 1915 was 1,145. March 
average, 1,239 copties. 

In view of the large library and col- 
lege and family circulation of THE 
NATION, it is safe to assume that not 
less than 40,000 people read it each week. 
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‘The Nation 











REPUBLIC 
A Journal of Opinion 

















The promise of 
American life seen 
through politics, industry, 
social problems, books, and 
the business of ordinary living 





TEN CENTS 
FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 




















“Assumes that the Average 
Reader is a good deal above 


4 


erage — which he 1S: 


, oe ft » . 
yo 4 "A Jit £716 / ) Tribure 


“PVE been waiting for you ever since I began 

to think for myself.” ‘The man who wrote 
us that read a New Republic notice one day just as you 
are doing now. It said, ‘‘ Please become a reader for 


yourself.’’ The man decided he would. Afterward, it 
wasn’t a matter of what we said The New Republic was, but of 
what he found it—a journal of free and responsible discussion 
beyond anything realized in America. The man was cautious, 
though. He tried us first for three months. Out of every thou- 
sand who did the same thing, 560 decided to subscribe for a full 
year. The proof of the paper isin the reading. Have you ever 
waited for something ever since you began to think for yourself? 
Perhaps you, too, will find it in The New Republic. 


4 MONTHS FOR $1.00 
Pin a dollar bill or a check to 
this strip and mail, at our risk, 
with name and address, to 
The New Republic, 421 West Addr ee ee 
2/st Street, New York City. 
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AMERICAN SYMPATHY 
VS. 


EUROPEAN GUNS 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


‘Tl have been reading in Christian Herald 
the heart-rending accounts of the fearful 
conditions in Poland, and I am sending an- 
other check—double my usual donation— 
and probably all I can give this month. But 
I cannot enjoy my home comforts unless I 
know that I have given of what has come of 
good into my life. Little as it is I know each 


dollar will relieve suffering.” 


Utica, N. Y. 
“My brother writes of paying in Warsaw 
twenty-one marks for twelve ham sand- 
wiches and six boiled eggs, and asks: ‘What 
chance has a poor man in this world of 


as 99 
oursr 


New York City, N.Y. 
February 24th a Polish gentleman called 
at this office and made a contribution of 
$2.co, with the statement that he had a moth- 
er and a sister in Poland, from whom he had 
not received any word whatsoever since the 


beginning of the war. He tried in various 


ways to get in touch with them so he could 


send them money in case they were desti- 
tute, but his efforts were fruitless. This gen- 
tleman gave us his contribution in the hope 
that they might just happen to receive help 
by means of money that this Fund sends 


abroad. 





A Polish gentleman, once wealthy, now a 
salaried officer of a New York corporation, 
tells us this: 


“T was fighting in the Russian 
Army nine months ago. Two of us 
confronted one soldier in German 
uniform. My companion was kill- 
ed and as he expired he cried: 
‘Jesus, Mary’ in Polish. I thrust 
at the German, killed him, and as 
he dropped he cried: ‘Jesus, Mary’ 
in Polish. Great God! I, a Pole, 
had killed a brother Pole. I have 
not fought since. I left my ruined 
estates and factories and came to 
America.” 





HON. WILLIAM H.TAFT JAMES M. BECK, Chairman 
Honorary President Executive Committee 


HUGH 8S. BIRD 
Executive Secretary 


FRANK A. VANDERLIP 
Honorary Treasurer 


POLISH VICTIMS RELIEF FUND 


(1. J. PADEREWSKI, FOUNDER) 
Aeolian Bldg., 33 W. 42nd St., 
New York City. 


I enclose $ , my contribution 
towards food for the starving women and 


children in Poland. 


ADDRESS 
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English Literature 


History, Sociology, Etc. 








The College Chaucer 


Edited, with Notes and Glossary, by Henry Nosie Mac- 
CrackEN, Ph.D., President of Vassar College. 

This book has been adopted as the official Chaucer text 
by the English Departments of over thirty schools and col- 
leges. Among them are Brown, Columbia, Yale, Wellesley, 
Smith, Mt. Holyoke, and the Universities of California, 
Indiana, Minnesota, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Virginia. 

(Second Printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. 713 pages. 

Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


A Manual of the Writings 
in Middle English, 1050-1400 


By Joun Epwin We tts, M.L., M.A., Ph.D. 
Indicates the probable date or limitations 





The Diplomatic Background of the 
War, 1870-1914 


By Cuarves Seymour, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of His- 
tory, Yale College. 


Professor Seymour's scholarly and unprejudiced treat- 
ment will appeal to all who wish to understand the econo 
mic, political and moral factors leading to Germany's new 
conception of her rdie in world affairs. 


8vo. Cloth binding. 811 pages. Index. Price $2.00 net, 








YALE 
UNIVERSITY 
PRESS 


postpaid. 


Civilization and Climate 
By Exvitswortu Huntineton, Ph.D., 
Author of “The Pulse of Asia.” 


“Mr. Huntington is a scientific man who 








as to the date of each piece, its MS. or MSS., has contrived to discard the jargon of 

its form and extent, its source or sources science. He writes clearly and picturesque- 

when known, etc.; also presents comments packs ly, and the studious layman will find his 

on each longer production, with an abstract Clonee book a delight to read.’’—-London Times 

of its contents, and supplies a bibliography tear oem) Literary Supplement. 

for each composition. ra 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 83838 

8vo. Cloth binding. 940 pages. Index. pages. Diagrams. Appendix. Index. 

Price $5.00 net, postpaid. . i sia Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 

C mana P NEW HAVEN at 
ommunity Drama an CONNECTICUT Collected Essays of William 

Pageantry | Graham Sumner 

By Jack R. Crawrorp and Mary P. Beréir _— Edited by Avsert G. Ketter, Ph.D. 


Miss Beegle is Organizing Chairman of the Shakespeare 
Celebration and Mr. Crawford has given a series of beau- 
tiful pageants at Dartmouth. Their book is a practical 
handbook and an invaluable bibliography of pageantry. 


8vo. Board binding. End papers in color. Gilt top. 
852 pages. Photogravure frontispiece. 12 illustrations. 
Index. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. (To be published June 


Ist, 1916.) 


English Literature from Widsith to 
the Death of Chaucer 


By Avien R. Benuam, Ph.D., University of Washington. 
In order to provide for literary history what the source- 

book has offered history in general, the author has made 

selection among various types of literature of the period, 

including political, religious and social extracts as well as 

those more commonly known. 

8vo. Cloth binding. 630 pages. Index. Price $3.25 net, 

postpaid. (To be published in June, 1916.) 


John Milton: Topical Bibliography 
Compiled by E.sert N. S. THomrson, Ph.D., State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Since there is no other good bibliography of Milton, the 
present work should be invaluable not only to students, but 
aiso to librarians, as a reference catalogue of available ma- 
terial on this author. 


8vo. Board binding. 94 pages. Price $1.15 net, postpaid. 


#Professor of the Science of Society, Yale College. 

“These essays, like his spoken lectures, have the power 
of challenging and compelling independent thought.” 
Springfield Republican. 

8 Vols. 8vo. Cloth binding. 
frontispiece. About 400 pages each. 
volume, postpaid. 


A Selection of Latin Verse, With Notes 
Edited by the Latin Faculty of Williams College 
adopted this anthology 
Wil 


Gilt top. Photogravure 


Price $2.25 net per 


Among the colleges which have 
are: Butler, Columbia, Princeton, Vassar, Wellesley, 
liams, and the University of Manitoba. 

(Fourth Printing.) 1l6mo. Text, 134 pages; 
pages. Text alone, cloth, 75 cents. Notes 
40 cents net. Notes alone, paper, 30 cents net. 


Notes, cloth, $1.00 net, postpaid. 


Electoral Reform inEngland and Wales 
The Development and Operation of the Parliamentary 
Franchise, 1882-1885. 

By Cuartes Seymour, Ph.D. 

“Mr. Seymour's success with his task is so pronounced 
that it is easy to give at least four reasons why the book 
must at once take front rank among histories of England 
in the nineteenth century.”—American Political Science 
Review. 8vo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 564 pages. 4 
illustrations. Index. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 


Notes, 68 
alone, cloth, 
Text and 
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EACHERS of large vision 

are realizing that they have 

not done their full duty when 

they lead their students 
through the prescribed text-books 
without also showing them the way 
to an intimate acquaintance with the 
best literature on the subjects chosen 
for class-room study. 


Parents who have at heart the best 
interests of their children are taking 
greater pains to encourage them to- 
| ward the reading of intelligently se- 
lected books, to round out and make 
most effective the work they do in 
school hours. 


Few schools can maintain an ade- 
] quate library. At best their shelves 
contain only a single copy of each 
book. Besides that, only a small pro- 
portion of the average class can af- 
ford to buy the expensive volumes 
that would necessarily be recom- 
mended. 


That is the thought that prompts 

this message to readers of THE 
NATION, 
i} For the first time a library has 
been created which makes the world’s 
greatest literature available to schools 
and colleges, in a form and at a price 
suited to text-book purposes. 


Everyman's Library, perhaps the 
greatest single undertaking in the his- 
tory of book publishing, is widely 
recognized as a boon to educators. 


for the small sum of Forty 


EVERYMAN’S COUPON 


The undersigned will be pleased to reccive 
1 copy of Tue Dierionasy CataLoous oF 


MvenvMan’s Lanaany with the Oompliments 


of EK. BP. Dutton and Company, 681 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, Publishers of Every 
man's Library 

Name 

Address 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cents a volume, this library,with over 
seven hundred titles, has placed 
standard books, good books, well 
printed and well bound books, well 
edited and capably translated books, 
within the reach, not only of “every- 
man,” but of every child and every 
school. 


Here is provided, at a minimum 
cost to the teacher or student, a list 
of the best standard texts from all 
the world’s store of literature. 


Everyman’s Library is under the 
editorial supervision of Professor 
Ernest Rhys, with whom are asso- 
ciated many famous educators, au- 
thors and literary critics. 


Among them are such men as Pro- 
fessor George Baker of Harvard, 
Hilaire Belloc, Anatole Le Braz, 


James Bryce, G. K. Chesterton, Aus- 
tin Dobson, Edward Hutton, Alfred 
Noyes, Brander Matthews, Hamilton 
jarrett 


Wright Mabie, Professor 
Wendell, Arthur Sy- 
monds and many others 
who stand highest in 
ability and authority. 


CO-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION 


Such editions of the 
most desirable works 
have never before been 
offered to schools at so 
low a price, or with so 
wide a field of choice. 


The achievement has 
been possible because 
of the great extent of 
the undertaking, and 
the fact that it is a co-operative en- 
terprise between a great publishing 
house and the educational interests 
of the country. ‘ 


The teachers of today recognize 
the value of carefully selected read- 
ing as a supplementary method 
toward the best educational results. 


The teacher wishes the student to 
realize clearly that the study of Eng- 





Everyman’s Library 


THE CHEAPEST—THE BEST BOOKS FOR VACATION READING 
| A Message to Teachers and Parents 


lish, or History, or Science, is not 
merely a class-room task. The suc- 
cessful teacher is the one who finds a 
way to make the student enjoy the 
books he is studying. To that end the 
publishers of Everyman’s Library are 
seeking a closer relationship with 
teachers everywhere, in order that 
real assistance may be rendered in the 
arrangements of their courses and the 
selection of the most desirable texts 
for collateral reading and study. 


The Service Department of Every- 
man’s Library therefore invites let- 
ters from any teacher or parent who 
is interested and wishes suggestions 
as to the best courses. 


A series of lists has been pre- 
pared which indicates the various 
groups of books most suitable for 
use in any particular branch of 
study. These will be gladly fur- 
nished without charge. 


To meet this same need the pub- 
lishers will send to any 
NATION reader 
who uses the attached 
coupon : 


A VALUABLE COM- 
PLIMENTARY 
VOLUME 


The Dictionary Cat- 
alogue of the First 505 
Titles in Everyman’s 
Library, arranged and 
annotated by Isabella 
M. Cooper, of Sim- 
mons College, and M. 
A. McVety, of the 
Newark Public  Li- 
brary, charges prepaid, 
bound in serviceable cloth and print- 
ed in type similar to that used in the 
Everyman’s volumes. This book 
will be found very useful for refer- 
ence, giving much detailed informa- 
tion about books and authors. A 
complete list of the Library will be 
sent in the same package. 


E. P. DUTTON & COMPANY 
681 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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A Selected List of Recent Books 





ENGLISH 


Eclectic English Classics 
Dickens’s Christmas Carol and 
The Cricket on the Hearth 20 cents 


Edited by ..- Dantslier Wannamaker, M.A., Head of the De 
partment of English, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
Edited by C. 
Normal School, Milwaukee 


Halleck and Barbour’s Readings 





20 cents | 
+. ~—-—~/ ~} of the Department ef English, State | 


| Lewis’s Elementary Latin Dictionary 


GREEK AND LATIN 
_ s Aristophanes. The Clouds $1.50 


Edited by Lewis L. Forman, Pb.D. 


_ Smyth’s Greek Grammar $1.50 


By Herbert Weir Smyth, Pb.D., Elict Professor ef Greek Liters 
ture, Harvard University. 





With Kingery’s Appendix of Names of Persons and Places $2.00 


from Literature 85 cents | Macmaster Kingery, Pb.D., Professor of Latin, Wabash College 

Edited by Reuben Post Halleck, M.A., LL.D., and Elizabeth | ° , °,° ° ° 

Graeme Barbour, B.A., Heal of English Department Girl’ High | Mitchell’s Writing of Narrative Latin $1.10 

School, Louisville, Ky. , 
Ry Benjamin W. Mitchell, Pb.D., Professor of Latin, (rntral 


Hotchkiss and Drew’s Business English _ $1.08 


By George Burton Hotchkiss, M.A., Professor of Business Eng 
lish, New York University, School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
and Celia Anne Drew, Pb.D., Instructor im English, Julia Richman 
High School, New York. 


Lewis and Hosic’s Practical 
English for High Schools $1.00 


By William D. Lewis, Principal of William Penn High Schoo! for 
Girls, Philadelphia, and James Fleming Hosic, Managing Editor 
The English Journal, Secretary of National Counci!l of Teachers of 
English, Head of Department of English, Chicago Normal College, Chicago. 


Masterpieces of the English Drama Series 


High School, Philadelphia. 


HISTORY 





'Lewis’s Oriental and Greek Peoples—Study 


Outline 25 cents 
By L. B. Lewis, A.B., Teacher of Ancient History, Central Hig 
School, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| McKinley’ s Roman Peoples—Study Outline 


25 cents 


Ry Edna M. McKinley, Ph.B., Teacher ef Ancieot and Furopean 
History, Central High Schoel, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ben Jonson 70 cents 
Introduction by Ernest Rhys. Morey’s Ancient Peoples $1.50 
Thomas Middleton 70 cents Ry William C. Morey, Pb.D., D.C.L., Prefessor of History amt 


Introduction by Martin W. Sampson, Cornell University. 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
Hatheway’s Modern French Stories 48 cents 


By Joel Hatheway, Head of Department of Modern Languages 
High School of Commerce, Boston, Maxs. 


Lesage’s Gil Blas de Santillane 52 cents 


Edited by Victor E. Francois, Pb.D., Associate Professor of Frenc! 
College of the City of New York. 


Méras’s Le Second Livre 64 cents 


By Albert A. Meras, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of French, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, and B. Méras, Director of Stern's 
School of Languages, New York. 


Betz’s Vom Grossen Konig 
und Anderen 


Edited by Frederick Betz, A.M., Heal of the Department of Modern 
Languages, East High School, Rochester, i we 





44 cents 


Political Science, University of Rochester. 


Wolfson’s Ancient Civilization 60 cents 


By Arthur Mayer Wolfson, Ph.D., Principal, Jelia Richman High 
School, New York. 


SCIENCE 
Brace and Mayne’s Farm Shop Work $1.00 


Ry George M. Brace, Director of Manual Training, Central Hig! 
School, St. Paul, Minn., and D. D. Mayne, Principal of, School of 
Agriculture, and Professor of Agricultural Pedagogice, University « 
Minnesota. 


Clarke’s Introduction to Science $1.20 


By Bertha May Clark, Head of Science Department, William 
Penn High School, Philadelphia. 


Cleland’s Geology, Physical and Historical $3.50 


By Herdman Fitzgerald Cleland, Ph.D, Profesor of Geology 
Williams College. 


Dryer and Price’s Students’ Manual of Physical, 


Crandall’s Das Deutsche Heft 24 cents Economic and Regional Geography _36 cents 
: Pan. With Loose Leaf Binder 72 cents 
Nee row Baleed te eee FS Ve ene a Stet hy Charles R. Dryer,F.G.8.A..F.R.G.S..a0d James A. Price, A.M 
man Department. 
Storm’s I | Hunter’s Laboratory Problems 
nee ieee in Civic Biology 80 cents 
Edited by Louis H. Dirks, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis. } Ry George William Hanter, A.M. Head of the Department of 


Espinosa and Allen’s Elementary 
Spanish Grammar $1.24 


By Aurelio M. Espinosa, Pb.D., ond Clifford G. Allen, both | 


of the Department of Romanic Languages, Stanford University. 


Roessler and Remy’s First 
Spanish Reader 


68 cents 


By Ernest W. Roessler and Alfred Remy, toth of the High | 


School of Commerce, New York. 


j 


Biology, De Witt Clinton High School, New York 


Weed’s Chemistry in the Home $1.20 


Ry Henry T. W a of Science Department, Manual Training 
High School, Brooklyn, N 


MATHEMATICS 
Milne’s Second Course in Algebra 88 cents 


By William J. Milme, Ph.D... LL.D., late President, New York 
tate College for Teachers, Albany. 
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* | leads the sales among war books. Fred- 
(erick Palmer's ‘‘My Year of War” ls 








weld e ine 5 . 
L. Dreter,; Vicu. witews at Dies ve 


James M. Beck’s Book Leads. “. | 4A most remarkable presentation of the issues which 


-| Special Cable to T New Yorke Timea 
LONDON, Nov. 27—A London book- ‘ have brought about the present war.’’—London Spectator. 


lier waid today that James -M. Beck's i 
book, "The Evidence in the Case,” an| ar] “4A singularly acute and liberal commentary.”’’—London Times. 


elaboration of an article that originally | tt 
appeared in THs New Your Tintse stil “A remarkable work written in a spirit of justice and 
ih impartiality.’’—Paris}Gaulois.§ 


TAM PDT] OUT: iti ‘ By JAMES M. BECK, 
Z {Formerly Assistant Attorney-General of the United States. 





} alse having a b a big _sale. 











English Edition: 44 The Evidence in the Case’’ 


With an introduction by the Hon. Joseph H. Choate, former Ambassador to 
Great Britain. 4th edition. Over 300 pages. $1.00 net. (By mail, $1.10.) 


French Edition: 44 La Preuve’”’ 


With an introduction by Baron D’Estournelles de Constant, a Senator of 
France, 298 pages, Price 75c. Published by Georges, Cres & Cie., Paris. 


German Edition: 44 Der Tatbestand’”’ 


With supplemental notes by Dr. G. Imlauf, of Berne, Switzerland. 407 
pages. Price $1.00, Published by Librairie Payot & Co., Paris and Lausanne. 














NEW YORK ‘Bedford. 
All these editions at all booksellers or 24 Bedford St. 


Just West of Sth Ave. G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS Senne 


























‘* Books like these at their prices are a kindness to the public.’ 


CROWELL’S ASTOR POETS 


This edition is especially adapted for the schoolroom, the 
library, and the home. The volumes are not too fine to 
handle, but lwill be found well printed and neatly bound. 
In nearly all instances biographical introductions, complete 
notes and indices are included, together with a frontispiece 
portrait of the author. 85 vols. Cloth, 12 mo, per vol. $0.60 


‘An edition that will be found satisfactory on all points.”—Los Angeles Herald. 
‘Not to be excelled.” —School Journal. 

“Will meet the wants of every lover of the poets.” —Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

“Is highly recommended to students.”—Poet Lore. 


For sale by all dealers. Send for sample volume. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL COMPANY - - NEW YORK 
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35, WEST,32D, STREET 


TN . 
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Oxford University Press American Branch 





NEW 3 YORK 





The Rise of English Literary Prose 

By GEORGE PHILIP KRAPP. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xiii + 551......... cc cece eee eeeees $1.75 

“This book covers - period of discovery in the history of 
English literary prose. It begins with the latter half of the Four- 
teenth Century, and it ends with the first quarter of the Seven- 
teenth Century.”—From the Preface. 

“Professor Krapp has produced a useful work of research 
which brings together a great number of instructive facts in 
compact form as no other work covering the same ground has 
done.”—Springfield Republican. 


The Unity of Western Civilization 
Essays collected and edited by F. S. MARVIN. 8vo, cloth, 
BD SMe os bee decctencoscusccenevessceccesscovesscccoues $2.50 
The writers, thirteen in number, call attention to “those common 
and ineradicable elements in the civilization of the West which 
tend to form a real commonwealth of nations that must survive 
even the most shattering of conflicts.” 





Rajput Painting 


Being an account of the Hindu paintings of Rajasthan and the 
Panjab Himalayas from the Sixteenth to the Nineteenth Cen 


tury. Described in their relation to contemporary thought with 
texts and translation by ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 
Two volumes, Imperial 4to, cloth. Vol. I, text, pp. t#+-6A, 
with map and other illustrations. Vol. Il, plates, 7 chromo- 
collotypes, and 100 monochrome collotypes, together with de- 
scriptive matter to each. . $34.00 


Vicarious Liability 


A short history of the liability of employers, principals, part 
ners, associations, and trade-union members, with a chapter 
on the laws of Scotland and foreign states. By T. BATY 
SR, COE, 2. BOC i wnsccvcceves es $3.40 


“The present- -day discussion of the question of the liability 
Trade Unions is hampered by the constant and unwarranted impli 
cation that liability on the part of the prin- 





Chapters from German His- 
tory: An Elementary Reader. 
By A. MEYRICK. With Questions 
and a Vocabulary. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
pp. 121 50c 


The period covered ends with the times 
of Martin Luther. 





eee | & Letters 


MATTHEW VASSAR 


Edited by 
ELIZABETH HAZELTON 


800, cloth, pp. rriti+199. Illustrated. $2.00 


cipals and employers for the wrongful acts 
of those who are employed by them is a 
sort of natural law It has there- 
fore been thought well to examine with 
some care the history and limits of the 
doctrine thus elevated to ) — pedestal of an 
axiom. From the Pri 


Sandford F hatin. 
Empire Builder 


HAIGHT. 








By L. J. BURPEE. 8vwo, cloth, pp. 288 
° . ay Ply me d« j iyntile 
Keigwin’s Rebellion (1633-34) The story of Matthew Vassar’s life is “ ; - ind a Facsi : $3.40 
z . “ a , j icity ms volume mtains the reminisce es 
An Episode in the History of Bombay. | marked, by. frankness, and simplicity, fT sm co sot hm 
By R. and O. STRACHEY. 8vo, cloth S 8 . sites Boxe ee ¢ who built the Intercolonial Railway, and 
pp. xv+184. With 3 Illustrations and 2 advantages, his broadened vision of laid out for the | lian p ic he ‘coune 
. v e - n= pean ‘ . 0 aid o 0 the dia icihe the route 
Maps. (Oxford Historical and Literary later years of success prompted him by the Yellowhead Pass. Sir Sandford 
Studies, Vol. VI.) $2.50 open wide the door of higher education Ticisinee senhtlien, § boeing oof tem Waal 
; h ce oe epee ligt for women. To this chivalrous under- cable, an advocate e Standard 1 hens 
A monograph throwing much new light taking he gave himself unreservedly, see Nn gen iy villager Cortangertcorth hag 
on a period of early Anglo-Indian history. and in giving education to others he sg ene ag? ver thirty han 
; ; re > , cenor o Jucen § niversity 
which is undeservedly obscure. himself became educated unawares. “This admirably written book is a ve 
itable record of goldet de | hic ve d with 
A First Russian Reader modesty.”—Standard 
From L. N. TOLSTOY. With English Notes and a Vocabu- 
las By PERCY DEARMER and. VYACHESLAV. A. | Damte De Monarchia 
TANANEVICH. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. 80. ............--50e The Oxford text, edited by DR. E. C. MOORE, with an intro 


The easiest little stories from Tolstoy duly accented, with 
very full notes, and a vocabulary which contains every word used 
in the text. 





OXFORD GERMAN SERIES 


By AMERICAN ScHotars. General Editor, Julius Goebel, Ph.D. 


Des Meeres und der Liebe Wellen 


By GRILLPARZER. Edited, with Notes and a Study of Grill- 
parzer’s Life and Works, by JOHN L. KIND. Inhaltangaben, 
Fragen, Riickblicke und Themen by C. M. PURIN and JOHN 
L. KIND. Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. cxxxv+-208. With 4 Illus- 
hel) reba en einedeguesd cuneeeeanenekiiteedwanesOes 70c 
“Clear and comprehensive and thoroughly interesting. The 
Inhaltsangaben und Fragen successfully solve the problem of 
basing questions in the modern Umgangsprache on a classical 


text.”—Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, Millikin University. 

A Scientific German Reader 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes and Vocabulary, by 
HERBERT Z. KIP. Crown 8wo, cloth, pp. xii+ 445. 31 
SE MSE, © acd dnlen chu keke bea aee coe ean cee eukl $1.25 


“It is certainly well gotten up and the illustrations contribute 
much to an understanding of the text.”"—Prof. Harry T. Collings, 
Pennsylvania State College. 
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duction on the political theory of Dante by W. H. V. READE 
Crown 8vo, cloth, pp. xxxi +- 341-376...... 0. ccc eee eee $1.15 


Comparative Religion, Its Adjuncts and Allies 
By L. H. JORDAN. Demy 8vo, cloth, pp. 608 . $4.00 
One of a series of volumes, but complete in ‘itself, dealing 

with comparative religion. It is mainly a survey of books and 

articles purporting to deal with the subject. The index consists 
of over 50 two-column pages. 


Music as a Language 
Lectures to music students. By ETHEL HOME. Crown 8vo, 
Ce ats bck soe Viaecnkennks chess $1.15 
There are chapters on the training of the music teac her, the 
organization of musical work in schools, the teaching of voice 
production, sol-fa method, ear-training, sight singing, time system, 
elementary composition, the piano, etc., etc., and one of sugges- 
tions to students on leaving a training department 


A Pocket Lexicon to the 


Greek New Testament 
By A. SOUTER. Fcap 8vo, cloth, pp. viti + 290........ $1.00 
Also on Oxford India Paper......... samen 
“It will give me pleasure to recommend the book to my classes 
as superseding all brief lexicons of the Greek New Testament 
hitherto published.”—Prof. J. E. Frame, Union Theological Sem- 
inary. 
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PRACTICAL ENGLISH COMPOSITION 

In Four Books. By EDWIN L. MILLER 
A radical departure in methods of teaching 
English in secondary schools, flexible, direct, 
and informal. Each text may be used inde 
pendently, or as a supplement to a formal 
rhetoric. Books I, II, Ill, each 85 cente. 
Postpetd. Book IV im preparation, 


THE CHIEF EUROPEAN DRAMATISTS 
Béited by BRANDER MATTHEWS 
Twenty-one complete plays (in Eagiish) by 
the master dramatists of Greece, Rome, Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, and Scandinavia. 
$2.75. Postpaid. 


THE CHIEF BRITISH POETS 

OF THE 14TH AND 15TH CENTURIES 

BE4ited by W. A. NEILSON and K. G. T. WEBSTER 
A comprehensive collection of the best narra- 
tive, satirical and lyric poeme of the later 
middle ages. In The CAMef Poete Series. $2.50 
Poatpaid. 


INTERNATIONAL CASES 

Volume I. Peace 

By E. C. STOWELL and H. F. MUNRO 
Arbitrations and incidents [llustrative ef is- 
ternational law as practiced by iedependest 
states. $2.60. Postpaid. 


SHAKESPEARE QUESTIONS 
An Outline for the Study of Shakespeare's 
Leading Plays. By ODELL SHEPARD. IAbrary 
Binding. SO cents. Postpaid, 





THE BRIEF. WITH 

SELECTIONS FOR BRIEFING 

By CARROLL L. MAXCY 
A thorough exposition of the forensic brief, to- 
gether with a variety of argumentative mas- 
oe suitable for exercises in 
$1.26. Poetpatd. 


THE ILIAD 


Translated into English Blank Verse by WIL- 
LIAM CULLEN BRYANT. Edited by SARAH 
KE. SIMONS. Cloth. 75 cents. Postpaid. 


SONNETS 


Twe hundred representative sonnets by lead- 
ing Eoglish and American poets selected and 
edited by LAURA E. LOCKWOOD. TAbrary 
Binding 85 cents. Poetpeid. 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SOCIOLOGY 
By B. A. KIRKPATRICK 


An untechnical and practical discussion of the 
principles underlying sociology, with special 
emphasis ry commonity end educational prob- 
lems. $1.25. Poetpoid. 


KINDERGARTEN THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 
By NORA ATWOOD 


A simple, direct statement of the fandamental 
principles of child training. and their applica- 
tion in kindergarten procedure. 66 cents. Poat- 
patd. 





PUBLIC SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
By BD. P. CUBBERLEY 
An ge! valuable textbook for students ot 


tration of public education. $1.75. Postpaid. 


THE MOTIVATION OF SCHOOL WORK 
By H. B. WILSON and G. M. WILSON 


A stimulating diecuasion of how to make school 
work interesting and vital to pupils. $1.25. 
Postpaid. 


THE GARY SCHOOLS 
By RANDOLPH 8. BOURNE 


school organisation. $1.15. 


HOW TO TEACH 

THE FUNDAMENTAL SUBJECTS 

By C. N. KENDALL and G. A. MIRICK 
The methods of instruction, of study, and of 
recitation employed in leading school systems 
are bere presented. $1.25. Postpaid. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF THE COMMON BRANCHES 
By F. N. FREEMAN 


A description of the learning process in each 
subject, indicating how mental development can 
be directed and stimulated. $1.26. Postpaid. 
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EDUCATORS 


are divided on the subject of military training in the 
schools, but they are united for physical training. 


Proper supervision of the physical activities of school children is 
necessary to good health; this can be accomplished through 


THE PLAYGROUND BOOK 
By HARRY SPERLING, B.S. 


Saves the labor and uncertainties of experimentation, for each 
activity has been proved by successful use. 


*SINGING GAMES 


PLAYGROUND ATHLETICS 


CLASSROOM GAMES 


*With music accompanying. 


Fully illustrated. 8vo, cloth. 


Price $1.80 net. 
THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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THE 
SCHOOL KITCHEN TEXTBOOK 


By Mary J. Lancotn. Price 60c. 


The simplest modern textbook in do- 
mestic science. Published in 1915. A 
modern course for grammar schools or 
the smaller high schools, planned for 
two years, with two lessons a week. 
Course of study free. 


ELEMENTARY SEWING 


By Erra Procror Fiaae. 50c. 


Supervisor of Home Economics in 
the Los Angeles Public Schools. For 
Grades IV—VIII. Published in 1915. 


EVERYDAY MENTALARITHMETIC 


By Joun B. Grrrorp. Price 35c. 
Oral or mental drill with ultra-mod- 
ern subject-matter. Fully illustrated. 
Topical treatment. 
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concern to every intelligent student and citizen. 
NOW READY 


PRINCIPLES OF LABOR LEGISLATION 
By JOHN R. COMMONS, LL.D., Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Wisconsin, Former Member Industrial Commis- 
sion of Wisconsin and United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, and JOHN B. ANDREWS, Ph.D., Secretary of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation, Editor of the 
“American Labor Legislation Review.” 
Prepared in co-operation with the American Bureau of Industrial Research. 
‘The best American textbook in its particular fleld.’"—James Ford, Assistant 
Professor of Social Ethics at Harvard University. 
‘This is so much more comprehensive, solid and authoritative than anything 
else on the subject, that it is certain to dominate the field.’’—Prof. BE. A. Ross, 
Dept. of Political Economy, University of Wisconsin. 


Crown 8vo. Price $2.00 net. 





SOURCE PROBLEMS IN 
ENGLISH HISTORY 


By PROF. ALBERT BEEBE WHITE, 
and PROF. WALLACE NOTESTEIN. 





Harper's Parallel 


| PARALLEL SOURCE PROBLEMS | SOURCE PROBLEMS ON THE 
_ IN MEDIAVAL HISTORY 


By FREDERIC DUNCALFP, Ph.D., 
and AUGUST C. KREY, M.A. 


9 ‘ 
Warper’s Citizens Series 
Edited by WILLIAM F. WILLOUGHBY, Professor of Government and Jurisprudence at Princeton University 
A new and important series defining and applying the principles of such vital subjects as Labor Legislation, Constitutional Gov- 
ernment, the Administration of Justice, Public Service Regulation, Statistics, American Diplomacy, and other themes of immediate 


(READY BY JUNE 1) 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 
By FRANK J. GOODNOW, LL.D., President of the Johns Hopkins 
University. 

The President of the Johns Hopkins University is an author- 
ity of international reputation. It will be remembered that he 
was invited to China by the Government to draw 
tion. 


é up a constitu- 
This book is not only a comprehensive statement of the 


subject, but it is clearly and interestingly written. The author's 
lucidity of expression and admirable style leave nothing to be 
desired by the general reader. For the student in college classes 
the clean-cut exposition of principles, the plan of comparative 
treatment, and the exact definitions of practice provide a working 


book which is certain to receive universal recognition and adoption 
Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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By FRED MORROW FLING, 
| and HELENE DRESSER FLING M. \ 
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PARTY GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED STATES | THE AMERICAN NATION: A History by Associated ocheters 
OF AMERICA Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. 27 volumes 
By WILLIAM MILLIGAN SLOANE. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net. net per volume; if bought in groups $1.80 per volume 
A GUIDE TO GOOD ENGLISH SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC FORCES IN AMERICAN 
By ROBERT PALFREY UTTER. Post Svo. $1.20 net. HISTORY | de 
APPLIED CITY GOVERNMENT From the American Nation $1.50 net 
The Principles and Practice of City Charter-Making. COLLEGE SONS AND COLLEGE FATHERS 
By HERMAN G. JAMES. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents school. By PROF. HENRY 8. CANBY. 
FOR GRADE SCHOOLS AND HIGH SCHOOLS 
Illustrated, each, 35 cents school. The Globe Theater Sbakespeare Correspondence Invited 
JULIUS ae THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
Hew and Standard Tert=books 
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The Automatic Spelter. Nettie Bie a vena 8 A Virginia Soutien. pictures $1.25 
I ec sacs ss 25 Fete a a es of Gre at Men. Line s Elementary Chemistry. C.F. Lin 
a ty Language Series. Effic — ° barger. Line drawings 1.00 
cFadden. Minimum and Maxi- Hindu Tales. Williston. Color plates. ‘ 
mum Course Illustrated with color On the press. , te Laboratory Manual. C. fF. | 
plates, line drawings and half tones. — P i barger -50 
The Holton-Curry Readers. [o!ton- sauna tar Heniiekd ue isareed Composition and Rhetoric. Kaya: 
Curry. New. Eight Book Series. ptr or and Beatty. Block tints 1.00 
Photos unfold the story as on the screen 
ww Wee ~~? ee On press. Vocational Guidance for Profes- 
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Mace. Color plates, line drawings ; ; 
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For Aniversities and Colleges 


BOGART AND THOMPSON’S READINGS IN THE 
ECONOMIC HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


A source book which collects for the student in one volume contemporary 
material illustrating the most important economic developments in the country’s 
history. The material is arranged as follows: To the period from 1600 to 1808 
about one-fourth of the book is devoted; one-half to that from 1808 to 1860 ; 
and the remaining fourth to the period since the Civil War. (Nearly Ready.) 


TICKNER’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL HISTORY 
OF ENGLAND 


‘‘Rarely has there appeared in small compass a more comprehensive and 
enlightening book on the rise of the English people to their industrial and social 
supremacy. . . Dr. Tickner possesses a style both deliberate and distinc- 
tive."'-—Boston Transcript. Net, $1.00 


MORGAN’S EDUCATION AND SOCIAL PROGRESS 


The author feels that public education can do more than any other agency 
to remedy social ills Nearly the whole field of the teacher's activity in this 
line he discusses in a clear and scholarly manner. Net, $1.20 


LEWIS’S A SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL CHEMISTRY 


A moderately comprehensive text which also keeps in view and emphasizes 





the essential unity of the whole subject. It is teachable. The simpler portions 
of the subject are presented first, followed by the more involved and most recent 
investigations. 2 wvols., each, net, $2.50 


CONTANSEAU’S POCKET DICTIONARY OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


rhe New York Herald, Paris Edition, says of it: ‘‘No manual dictionary has 


more right to popularity. The definitions of the words are precise and detailed 
sufficiently to guide the novice and preserve him from absurd mistakes. The 
little work, now in Its fifty-third year, has been rejuvenated, and in its new dress 
should easily attain the century mark.'’ 20,000 words in each of the French 
and English divisions. Net, 50 cente 


Longmans, Green, 








EDUCATIONAL TEXTS 


For Secondary Schools 
THOMASand HOWE’S COMPOSITIONand RHETORIC 


It meets in a most helpful way many of the most vexing problems whick the 
high school teacher has to contend with. It is exceptionally effective in securing 
the continuous and thoughtful practice so essential to the mastery of the art 
of using good English. $1.20 


HOWE’S ESSENTIALSinEARLY EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Teachers who wish to make history teaching meet present day needs should 
investigate the merits of this text for the first years of the new course recom- 
mended by the N. EB. A. Committee. This modern text has met with gratifying 
success and its use is rapidly being extended in New York, Philadelphia, Buffalo, 
Worcester, Newark, Springfield, Wilmington, New Haven, Oberlin, Boston and 
other cities. $1.50 


HOWE AND KNOWLTON’S ESSENTIALSIN MODERN 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 


A companion volume to Howe’s Essentials in Early European History bringing 
the subject down to date. (In the press.) 


BALDWIN’S WRITING AND SPEAKING 


This book departs from the customary order of treatment. It aims to teach 
composition as a useful art. Think, Write, Revise is the mandate of the author. 
Oral composition is developed step by step with written composition. 

Part I, 70 cents. Part II, 70 cents. Complete, $1.20 


FRANK’S ELEMENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH 


Makes the work-a-day task of teaching the fundamentals very much easier. 
Oral composition is emphasized. Four ten-minute plays arranged from ‘‘David 
Copperfield,”’ ‘‘A&nell,’’ ‘‘Ivanhoe,”’ and ‘‘Rip Van Winkle’ are included for 


dramatic work. 75 cents 





& Co., Publishers 
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D. C. HEATH & CO.”’S NEW BOOKS 





Bowman's Essays for College English 
Twenty-two essays on live topics by great masters of expo- 


sition 447 pages. $1.25. 
Bowman’s The Promise of Country Life 
Descriptions, narrations without plot, and short stories that 


are models for college classes. 320 pages. $1.00. 


Arden Shakespeare Series 
Seven plays are now ready in the new edition, revised and set 
in large type. Each, 25 cents. 


Walter's Principles of Health Control 

Definite directions for the control of hygienic and physical 
conditions essential to good health. The aim is primarily 
preventive and secondarily corrective. 476 pages. $1.50. 
Weeks’ Avoidance of Fires 

Practical suggestions for young and old, employer, and em- 
ployee, by which the annual waste by fire may be reduced. 
128 pages. 60 cents 

Sandwisk’s How to Study and What to Study 


First aid to students in first-year English courses in secondary 
achools 60 cents 


Elhuff’s General Science 

Rich in content, scientific in spirit, and educative and in- 
structive in the highest degree. 442 pages. $1.20. 
Selections from Boswell’s Life of Johnsen 

Adequately edited and annotated. Illustrated. 320 pages. 
40 cents 

Gide and Rirt’s History of Economic Doctrines 


Authorized translation from the latest French edition. 695 
pages. $3.00 


‘ Knowles and Favard’s Grammaire de la Conversation 


A direct, conversational method, entirely in French, for the 
acquiring of rhythmic, idiomatic French by means of oral and 
written drill. $1.15. 


Zinnecker’s Deutsch fiir Anfanger 


A combination of grammar, exercise book, and reader, adapt- 
ing the direct method to American needs. $1.25. 


| Marion and Garennes’ Introduccién 4 la Lengua Castellana 


Contains enough grammar and exercises to enable one to 
gain a speaking and reading knowledge of ordinary Spanish. 
90 cents. 


Paxson’s Handbook for Latin Clubs 


A series of programs, with sources, for developing an interest 
in Latin and the life of the Romans. 128 pages. Ready in June, 


Poteat’s Select Letters of Cicero 
The most interesting letters, edited for the use of students 
of moderate attainments. Ready in June. 


| Towle and Jenks’ Caesar, Books I and II 


With prose composition and selections for sight reading. 
Meets the new requirements for second-year Latin. $1.20. 


Wells and Hart’s Geometry 


The most modern and practical textbook on the subject, by 
the authors of the popular Wells and Hart Algebras. $1.30. 


Wilson and Tracey’s Analytic Geometry 


A course including the parts essential for the study of 
Calculus. 222 pages. $1.20. 


Horne’s History of the State of New York 
With introduction by JAMES A. HOLDEN, State Historian. 
Illustrated. 440 pages. $1.20. 


Our complete catalogue with descriptions of 1600 books mailed free on request. 
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EDUCATIONAL THEORY. 





One reason why the reading of pedagogical | 
literature is so disturbing to self-respect is 
that the average work on education is writ- 
ten in a tone of condescension and in a style 
of excessive simplicity which imply that the 
reader is intellectually incompetent. Prof. Er- 
nest Carroll Moore’s “What Is Education?” 
(Ginn; $1.25) suggests this reflection. Though 
the book is clearly and vigorously written, 
and bears the evidence of a wide reading and 
of some philosophy, one can hardly conceive 
that a work issuing from another department 
of Harvard University would be written in 
precisely the same style. Professor Moore’s 








presentation of educational theory belongs to | 


the cruder forms of pragmatism; 
reflective and more assertive edition of the 
Deweyan theory. According to Professor 
Moore, education is “the process of using one’s 
mind in socially profitable ways.” The precise 
denotation of “socially profitable” is left some- 
what indefinite. At times it seems to extend 
to the comprehensiou of “universal points of 
view”—from which we may infer that pos- 
sibly there are no socially unprofitable ways— 
but for the most it seems that socially profit- 
able ways are confined to the sternly practical 
and bounded in their widest scope by the 
uses of “citizenship.” One thing is certain, 
however: they are wholly repugnant to any 
love of knowledge; especially when knowl- 
edge is described as information; and most 
of all when it takes the form of literature and 
is printed in books. It would be irrelevant 
to object that literature is a revelation of 


‘+ is a less | 





life, or that through books we obtain the | 


most distinctively “social” profit of personal | 


intimacy with the best and greatest of our 
fellows. In Mr. Moore’s view, society is not 
& communion of minds, but a business or- 
ganization. The printing of books ke regards, 
therefore, as an invention of the devil for 
the preservation of useless tradition. “Our 
social inheritance is an inheritance of meth- 
ods.” This means, one would say, that the 
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accumulated knowledge of civil and mechani- 
cal engineering, which lies at the base of 


our modern civilization (to speak only of per- | 


fectly definite things), is so much superfluous 
nonsense, and we wonder how method is to 
be inherited apart from information. But 
wait! A few lines further he tells us that, 
though the child born into a German family 
inherits no structural tendency to speak Ger- 
man, he does inherit an “environment” which 
compels him to use that language—and doubt- 
less instructs him in the use of it. All, then, 
that the bold rejection of accumulated knowl- 
edge amounts to is the statement that the 
child will give to his language, or to other 
accumulated knowledge, a twist of his own, 
to express his own personal meaning; and 
this will be only so far as the child has a per- 
sonal meaning to express. 

The great importance which Mr. 
tributes to the free activity of the pupil might 
lead one to believe that by socially profitable 
ways of using one’s mind he means for each 


Moore at- 


the ways that are personally profitable. It 
seems, indeed, that the first and last duty 


of the teacher is to encourage free activity. 
But here again his language has outstripped 


his meaning. For on page 208 he offers 
us a curiously etymological definition of “per- 
son” (the habit of etymologizing seems to 
cling especially to those educationists who 
abhor an effete culture), from which it ap- 
pears that to be a person is to personate (i. ¢., 
impersonate, according to the more vulgar 


use) some one else; 
a mask. “The individual puts on 
ity by personating or identifying himself with 
the preferred traits of the species. Though 
an individual, he learns to live the life of 
his kind. By this personating of the social 
part, individuality is transformed into per- 
sonality.” This confirms our suspicions. The 
privilege of choosing freely is confined to the 
privilege of choosing what is prescribed by 
social tradition, and the “free activity” is a 
pleasing illusion for the beguilement of the 
child. 


personal- 


turns with 
Adolf A. Berle’s 
rd; $1.2 


to guide 


From scientific pedagogy one 
some relief to a book like 
“Teaching in the Home” (Moffat, Ya 
the purpose of which is apparently 


the parent who wishes to supplement 


or to 


direct his child’s education. Dr. Berle admits 
that the schools are full of clap-trap and 
machinery—without this admission it seems 


that to-day no pedagogical book can be copy- 


etymologically, to wear)! « 
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righted—but he proposes to take it good- 
naturedly and get along with it, and even to 
recognize that machinery is more or less in- 
separably connected with teaching en masse 


Dr. Berle makes it clear that, both as sources 
of information and as mental stimuli, we have 
to deal with books Therefore, it is impor 

tant that we teach children to read. He notes 
the fact, of which all college teachers are 
painfully aware, that a great aumber of col 

lege students simply cannot read; they cannot 
take up anything more abstruse than th 

daily paper and find out what it means. And 
one reason is that, beyond a very simple vo- 
cabulary, they have only a vague sense of 
the meaning of words. Dr. Berle proposes 
that the child shall learn to use in his conver- 
sation the language of literatur and of 
science. Otherwise, his knowledge is not “ne- 
gotiable.” He lays great stress upon what 


can be accomplished in private instruction at 
|} home, ss against instruction in classes at 
| school. Here he lays his finger upon the 
prime mechanical difficulty confronting every 
system of scholastic education, yet a difficulty 
rarely noted in educational treatises It is 
all very well to talk about inefficient teach 
ing; the problem is how to teach efficiently 
en masse. AS a literary product, Dr. Berle’s 
book is good reading, and bears the evidens 
throughout of something positive 
“All about children,” would describe the 
! subject-matter of William Byron Forbush's 
Guide Book to Childhood” (G. W. Jacobs 
& Co.; 2.50 net). This fairly sizable book 
forms a summary of the facts and views « 
lected by the American Institute of Child Life 
of which the author is president, and em 
braces everything from the infant's bath 
his choice of a vocation or a wife. To those 
parents who feel the necessity of making a 
scientific study of their childern, it is Hkely 
to be useful. In any case, a full and de- 
scriptive bibliography will show them where 
to pursue further the study of a special topte. 
But what chiefly impresses one in this gen 
eral review is the little that child-study has 
to say. Some 180 pages are filled with an- 
swers to inquiries sent to the Institute by 
anxious parents Most of the answer a 
sensible; a few admirable; while a few 
well, one can hardly respect the child who 
is induced to overcome his want of appet 
more than once the needs of the iitt 
fairies who are grinding a mill in his stomach 
After all, it seems that specialists in child 
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study are at the mercy of their stock of com- 
mon-sense, “the same as you and me.” 





“Learning tolwarn” (Bobbs-Merrill; $1.25 
net), by John A. Lapp (member of the Nation- 
al Commission on Vocational Education) and 
Carl H. Mote, offers a comprehensive survey 
of the facts and arguments bearing upon vo- 
cational education. The reader familiar with 
the literature of this subject will find noth- 
ing new, unless it be the rather extreme con- 
ception of the duties of the school and the 
responsibilities of the national Treasury. Ac- 
cording to the authors, the ideal educational 
system, which is to be supported by the na- 
tion as well as by the States and the local 
communities, will assume the total care of all 
youth, from the time they enter school “until 
they have established themselves reasonably 
well in the work of the world.” The system 
will furnish a complete education for all, in- 
stead of, as now, only a partial education for 
90 per cent.; and by means of part-time 
schools, correspondence courses, and evening 
classes, it will “seek to make education a life- 
long process by supplementing the experience 
of the worker with useful knowledge.” “Any- 
thing short of universal education is both un- 
democratic and unsocial.” This gives us some 
idea of what the Germans mean when they 
call their institutions “democratic.” Of course, 
the optimistic assumption is that all are 
equally fit to be educated; and this means 
that many who would profit by education are 
now deprived of the opportunity. Possibly the 
last is true in reference to the high schools. 


In the colleges one is impressed rather by the 
number of very indifferent students enjoying 
expensive free tuition (not to speak of the 
more valuable scholarships). It may be con- 


fidently stated that to-day no youth of fair 
capacity, not encumbered by family responsi- 
bilities, is ever deprived of the opportunity for 
higher education, except by lack of informa- 
tion Before we begin to set about making 
education more “universal,” it would seem 
that we need to pay more attention to worth. 


—_—_ 


One of the conditions that serve to make the 
work of the teacher mechanical and unin- 
teresting is the fact that, under the present 
System, the teacher is usually confronted with 
a wholly new set of pupils every half-year; 
so that, by the time she begins to know her 
pupils, she loses them. This fact has undoubt- 
edly much to do with making the teacher, in 
the words of Frederic W. Sanders (“The Re- 
organization of Our Schools"; the Palmer Co.; 
$1 net), “a factory operative.” Clearly the 
idea underlying the system is the factory idea 
of exhaustive practice and specialization in a 
narrow field. Such specialization may be 
Justifiable in the colleges, where no graduate 
is expected to master more than a limited 
number of subjects; but in the elementary 
schools, which are supposed to deal exclusive- 
ly with the essentials, it is not clear why the 
retain the pupll 
through a large part of his course. And sure- 
ly it would seem that personal knowledge of 
the pupil must be a most important element 
in “efficiency.” Mr. Sanders proposes a sys- 
tem under which the teacher will have the 
same pupils through the four or five years of 
what he conceives to be a natural develop- 
mental period; and under this system he 
thinks that it will be possible to adjust her 
work to the capacity of the pupils, releasing 
her from the necessity of covering a fixed ex- 


fame teacher should not 
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tent of ground. 








One of the most difficult pedagogical prob- 
lems is the teaching of elementary ethics and 
the construction of an elementary textbook. 
Positive instruction in morals is apt to degene- 
rate into platitudes, while for the immature 
mind discussion of ethical theory tends only 
to confusion. “An Introduction to Ethics,” by 
G. A. Johnston, lecturer in moral philosophy 
at Glasgow (Macmillan; $1), strikes one as 
skilfully done. The writer admits that, in 
his endeavor to avoid controversial points, he 
has been forced sometimes to write more defin- 
itively than he would have preferred; yet the 
reader familiar with ethical philosophy will 
find little to which he can positively object. At 
the same time, the pupil is confronted fairly 
with all of the important problems. The book 
is designed for students in training colleges for 
teachers, and therefore it includes more or 
less that would be uninteresting, if not dis- 
tasteful, to the ordinary student. But it is 
full of solid matter, simply put. 


Two books—Louis Starr’s “The Adolescent 
Period, Its Features and Management” 
(Blakiston; $1 net), and J. W. Slaughter’s 
“The Adolescent” (Macmillan; 60 cents)—deal 
with a subject of deepest interest to parents, 
particularly in these times in which there is 
so much discussion regarding the efficiency or 
inefficiency of our system of education for the 
young. Intelligent parents feel more keenly 
now than they did a generation ago the neces- 
sity of providing the best possible means for 
the physical, mental, and moral development 
of their children. Dr. Starr’s book is written 
in simple, straightforward style. It contains 
nothing especially new, but it is sensible and 
trustworthy. It collects the essential facts 
and presents them with the least possible use 
of technical terms. It must be admitted that 
the treatment of the subject lacks somewhat 
in the literary touch necessary to make it in- 
teresting, but parents who are looking for 
practical suggestions rather than for enter- 
taining reading, will find this little book very 
helpful. 

Dr. Slaughter’s volume, although brief, 
is much more comprehensive in its scope. 
There is an attractive introduction by Profes- 
sor Findlay and both this and the book itself 
contain much that is stimulating and sug- 
gestive. The author is evidently a lover of 
youth. He presents its psychology and pos- 
sibilities and necessities with an enthusiasm 
that is contagious. By contrast he is unneces- 
sarily critical and pessimistic in regard to 
the later periods of life. In this latter re- 
spect, in fact, the book or the author of it is 
open to just criticism. In a number of places 
extreme statements are made that cannot be 
accepted at their face value. The author 
doubtless did not intend them to be so ac- 
cepted, acting probably on the general prin- 
ciple that to scare the devil one must make 
a loud noise, or perhaps succumbing to the 
temptation of epigrammatic cleverness. What- 
ever his motives may have been there can be 
no doubt that extravagant assertions such as 
“The chief value of great men is to fertilize 
the imagination of adolescents” tend to weak- 
en rather than to strengthen the general 
argument that he is trying to establish. That 
argument, as we understand it, consists es- 
sentially in a forcible restatement of the old 
but apparently neglected truth that when we 
are children we think as children and should 
therefore be treated as children and not as 
adults. 








THE CLASSICS. 
GREEK 


Prof. H. W. Smyth has filled a long-felt 
want by the publication of his Greek Grammar 
(American Book Co.; $1.50). For the enlarged 
Moods and Tenses of Goodwin bears date 1859, 
while the grammars of Babbitt and Goode!), 
both published in 1902, are written primarily 
for the use of schools. The present book aims 
to meet the needs of both school and college, 
as its title-page indicates, but this double aim, 
in addition to being needless, owing to th 
practical disappearance of Greek from th: 
schools, is unfortunate because it requires a 
kind of treatment which is a distinct disad- 
vantage to a scientific work. It is true that 
the author disclaims any intention of writing 
a comparative or even historical grammar, 
for the latter of which the materials are stil! 
inadequate, and aims to treat the dialects 
other than Attic only so far as they occur in 
Homer, Herodotus, and Lyric poets, but in- 
asmuch as he includes Theocritus among the 
last named, the book evidently covers practi- 
cally the whole classical literature. In his 
treatment of syntax the author still rightly 
holds fast to the logical rather than to the 
formal principle of division; for practical use 
the grouping of similiar constructions together 
is a pedagogical necessity. In many respects 
he shows the influence of Gildersleeve, though 
he still retains the meaningless terminology of 
the conditional sentence. The material often 
shows a curious mixture of the very simple 
and the very scientific. Thus we have a large 
number of quite unnecessary definitions, as if 
the student had as yet studied no foreign lan- 
guage. Surely such terms as subject, predi- 
cate, transitive (badly defined as it is), and 
many others may be taken for granted at this 
stage. There are also many unnecessar) 
rules; all due to the needs of “school.” 

Many of the rules are stated too vaguely; 
the phrase “many verbs” or “some verbs’ 
occurs over and over again. Every experienced 
teacher should know that rules so phrased are 
productive of untold confusion to the learner 
Witness the Latin rule of the dative with com- 
pounds, which Latin teachers are now gradu- 
ally getting rid of. What is a pupil to make 
out of “several verbs of saying may also be 
used as verbs of will,” when examples of only 
one verb are given, and there is no other 
place where the rule is supplemented? in 
spite of such defects, however, this grammar 
will be the standard for many years, and we!! 
deserves to be. 





In the absence of a press devoted to the 
publication of scientific editions with a limited 
appeal, American classical scholars have been 
forced to present the results of their work in 
the form of schoolbooks, and this accounts 
for the appearance of Dr. L. L. Forman’s edi- 
tion of the “Clouds” of Aristophanes in the 
Greek Series for Colleges and Schools (Amer- 
ican Book Co.; $1.50). In this an introduction 
of sixty-five pages is followed by the text wit) 
a simple commentary at the foot of the page, 
and then by an appendix of 120 pages, con 
taining the most important part of the book 
The introduction is a masterly account of th: 
political and social conditions at Athens when 
the play was written, setting forth the element 
of deterioration which were to result in th: 
otherthrow of Athenian supremacy, elements 
which were to reappear afterwards at Rome, 
and also in more recent times, with like results 
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The style is sparkling, sometimes marred by a 
too obvious straining after effect, and colored 
with an ironic tinge which shows the influence 
of the author upon the editor. The appendix 
is really a “wissenschaftliche” commentary for 
advanced students and teachers. The mass of 
discussion both critical and exegetical, the 
wealth of illustration both of language and of 
content, drawn mainly from Aristophanes him- 
self, but also from other classical authors and 
modern authorities, will make this edition in- 
dispensable to all students of the old drama- 
tist. Even here, however, the editor often 
shows his mordant touch, as, for example, 
when he tells us that “the writers on Salivary 
Glands, etc., obtained masters’ degrees at 
Cornell University in 1902 and 1905, or “Would 
not Epicrates’ joke be even better if the pump- 
kin had been autochthonous?” There are too 
many indistinct letters in the Greek text; 
otherwise the printing is good. 





The edition of the “Clouds,” by B. B. 
togers (London: G. Bell; 10s. 6d.), marks 
the completion of a work begun as far back 
as 1852, when the first edition of this play was 
brought out. During the intervening years 
the editor’s range and power have steadily in- 
creased with the appearance of the succes- 
sive plays, and he can now look back upon a 
complete Aristophanes with much satisfac- 
tion. The book is intended for the cultivated 
man rather than for the exact scholar. There 
is a translation in corresponding metres on 
the opposite pages to the text, and a judicious 
commentary. The introduction is concerned 
strictly with the problems connected with this 
particular play, some of which, as that of the 
double recension, are designedly untouched 
by Dr. Forman. The translation, by reason 
of its verse form, is often hardly a transla- 
tion at all, but rather a paraphrase, and a 
most inaccurate one at that, but the spirit of 
the author is usually well preserved, and if 
it were printed separately one would hardly 
observe that one was reading a translation. 
An extensive critical appendix takes account 
of the history of the text, but in spite of its 
extent some matters have still escaped the 
eye of the editor. The appearance of the book 
is a delight to the eyes. It is a pity that we 
cannot match it by some American work. 


LATIN. 

The “New Latin Grammar” of Prof. E. A. 
Sonnenschein, of which a second edition ap- 
peared in 1914, has just been reissued in two 
parts, under the titles “A Latin Grammar for 
Schools” and “A Latin Syntax for Schools” 
(Oxford University Press; 40 cents each). As 
chairman of the English Joint Committee on 
Grammatical Terminology Professor Sonnen- 
schein has been greatly interested in the 
movement to standardize the terminology of 
all language teaching, and as practical ex- 
amples has prepared French, English, and 
Latin Grammars. Hence, the most striking 
feature of this book is the absence of the 
time-honored terms. This change has not as 
yet commended itself widely to American 
scholars, and it is doubtful whether it will. 
In definitions and examples we notice also 
the constant reference to French and English 
parallels, a practice which would be valuable 
only where French was studied before Latin, 
as is often the case in England, but rarely 
here. In the syntax the order of arrangement 
is unusual, for the various constructions are 
arranged according to form rather than func- 
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tion. Thus the subordinate subjunctive con- 
structions are treated under the subjunctive 
and thus precede the syntax of the cases. For 
this purpose the subjunctive is regarded as in- 
dicating (a) what is to be done, (b) what would 


(c) as showing a weakened force little differ- 
ent from that of the indicative. The whole 
material of the dependent final, consecutive, 
temporal, and conditional clauses occupies less 
than thirty pages of very open type, and 
while the statements are simple and clear, 
they would gain much by less compression 
The appearance of the pages is very unat- 
tractive and far below the standard of the 
American textbook. 


One of the most important, if not the most 
important, advantage asserted for the study of 
is the 


to careful exercise in translation. 


more exact use of English, due 
iargely Un- 
fortunately this exact use of English is con- 
its absence in this country. The 


Latin 


Sspicuous by 


habit of Pigeon-English, which is acquired 
in the first year, is very rarely overcome. 
Then, too, our ridiculous requirements for 


our To some degree the same con- 
ditions seem to prevail in Australia, for H 
Darnley Naylor, of the University of Adelaide, 
felt it necessary to prepare a few years ago 
some directions for translation under the title 
“Latin and English Idiom,” to which he has 
now added a second volume, “More Latin and 
English Idiom—An Object Lesson from Livy 
XXXIV, 1-8” (Putnam; $1.10). The chapters 
chosen are translated into idiomatic English 
of most excellent quality, while an extensive 
commentary forth in detail the 
for every rendering. The principles 
of Latin word-order are especially emphasized 
and abundant suggestions are made 
freedom as well as accuracy of translation. 
Professor Naylor has discovered nothing new, 
and has added little to our best practice, but 
it is the neglect is already known 
that is largely responsible for our 
shortcomings, and all Latin teachers will find 
much food for thought in this object lesson. 


schools. 


sets reasons 


specific 


as to 





of what 
some of 


In “Porta Latina,” a reading method for the 
second year, by F. G. Moore (Ginn; 60 cents), 
we have another attempt to teach the Art of 
Reading Latin. Since Professor Hale's little 

0k, published more than thirty years ago, 
no special effort has been made to teach 
younger pupils how to approach a Latin sen- 
tence, although the various textbooks have 
ziven general directions. This book consists 
of fifty fables of La Fontaine translated into 
the best of Latin as a reading book for the 
second year. The most important features are 
the introduction and the style of punctuation. 
In the former the child is told how to visual- 
ize a Latin sentence, how its order of words 
shows in a way the appearance of the various 
actors upon the scene, and the order of their 
activities, how the sentence consists of differ- 
ent component parts or phrases, and how 
these must be understood in their entirety 
before the whole meaning is obtained. To 
facilitate this proper phrasing, the text has 
the different pauses indicated by dots, a de- 
vice which may be effective, though at first 
somewhat confusing. Some directions are 
also given as to the proper treatment of con- 
particularly those whose 
will depend 


junctions, 
pupil 





for the upon the context 


entrance to college render the attempt to treat | 
translation as a fine art almost nugatory in | 


happen under certain imagined conditions, and | 


tance in 





meaning ; 
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As to the great advantage of correct phrasing 
there can be no two opinions There is 
detail of reading that is more 
the most serious question is how to teach the 
teacher, for most teachers have but rudime 
tary ideas of good reading 
this book will help them, it will go a long dis- 
helping the 
should prove suggestive and stimulating 


neglected, but 


themselves If 


learner; certainly it 


material for oral training in Latin is 
The most recent addition 
is J. J. Schlicher’s “Latin (Ginn; 75 

This is a collection of seven short 
plays based mainly upon the reading material 
of the high school. The end of the Helvetian 


The 
steadily increasing. 
Plays” 


cents). 


campaign, the conspiracy of Catiline, the 
stories of Dido and of Andromeda are the 
subjects of four. The Latin is very simple 
and abundant stage directions are supple- 


mented by a few notes and a vocabulary 


Most of these plays are dull and but slightly 


dramatic, but children will probably gain a 
good deal of amusement from them if 
teacher is capable. Hitherto the only dra 
matic material in this country has been the 
two Latin plays of Miss Paxson ! I 


land the material is much more ext 


The Oxford Press has added another small 
volume to its Direct-Method Lingua Lati 
series: “Reges Consulesque RKomani"” (49 
cents), being short stories of Roman h 
from the first book of Livy. This supplement 
a similar mythological collection f n Ovid 


recently made. 


Messrs. W. B. Gunnison and W. 8. Harley 
have filled out their series of condary La 
textbooks with a beginners’ boo “Lat 
the First Year” (Silver, Burdett & ¢ 
which embodies the attempt to car wat 
on as many shoulders as there are develop- 
ments in modern teachin; Thus 


agreed that our introductory books hay 
cluded too much, both of 
tax; hence, this book omits the independ 

uses of the subjunctive and the more difficult 
constructions as well as all but the essentia 


forms and 


forms. Every beginners’ book must still } 
pare for Cwsar; hence the vocabulary 
about 700 words (too many if all are to 
committed to memory) and the reading mia 


} 


terial are taken from Cesar, the late: 380N 
the Hel 


containing a simplified version 

vetian Campaign. gut the outloo of the 
child should not be too narrow; hence easy 
fables and stories of early Rome form suppl 
mentary reading. There is a great cry ! 
the codrdination of Latin with mod 

hence standard quotations and pro 

to be memorized by the pupil The s nd 
lesson gives the first verse of “Int Vita 
before the pupil knows what a form is M 
discussion is now going on about the “Dire 
Method”; hence many of the sentences for 
translation from English into Lat! ue ca 


in the form of questions which are to be an 
swered in Latin. Then the 
omy are furthered by the addition of a desi 


interests of 


cated grammar of thirty-four pages in an ap 
pendix. But withal, th« 

with great clearness and 
gogical 
room experience, and the printing is clear and 


material is presented 
simplicity, the peda 
and show class 


devices are clever 


open. 
Another beginners’ book is “A Year of 
Latin,” by W. A. Montgomery (Row, Peterso: 


& Co.; $1). This is a mixture of reaction- 
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ary and ultra-modern features. Its funda- low in order the second (151 paragraphs), 
| the fifth, the third (67 paragraphs), the fourth 


mental principle is that of unity of presenta- 
tion rather than the customary piecemeal 
Thus, after the first declension 
comes the indicative mood (omitting the fu- 
ture perfect) of the first conjugation in two 
lessons; then five lessons devoted to the sec- 
ond declension are succeeded by one on the 


selection. 


indicative of the second conjugation; after | 


this, thirteen lessons on the third declension, 
et Another reactionary feature is the in- 
sertion of complete short stories as early as 
the third lesson with the unknown words 
translated. Many of these are, however, of 
modern content, as, for example, a short ver- 
sion of Mark Twain's “Jumping Frog.” Da- 
vid's combat with Goliath also appears, as well 
as the unique letter of Columbus announc- 
ing the discovery of the new world, a very 
interesting specimen of the Latin of the Mid- 


dle Ages. A striking as well as important | 


feature is the “development and review exer- 
cise,” a series of paragraphs in every lesson, 
giving directions for preparation, suggestions 





as to English derivatives, and other matters. | 
The reading lessons, both Latin and English, | 


consist of much longer sentences than are 
usually found in such textbooks. The ad- 
vantage is to give a larger content to the 
sentences, but 
the larger demand upon the carrying power 
of the pupil's mind. Professor Moore followed 
this practice in his “First Latin Book” (1903), 
but recurred to the simpler form in “The Ele. 
ments of Latin” (1906), probably because the 
longer sentence proved unacceptable. The 
book contains some “direct” features, but the 
author is obviously not a convert to the new 
method. At the end we find the Lord’s 
Prayer and a valuable collection of Latin 
phrases and mottoes current in this country. 
The terminology smacks of Gildersleeve, a 
feature not likely to commend the book in 
some quarters. 


The “Oxford Latin Course,” Part I, by R. 
L. A. Du Pontet (Oxford University Press; 
60 cents), contains many points of interest. 
The tone is not that of a teacher with a 
pupil, but that of a friend telling a child some 
interesting things; hence there is a leisurely 
air about it, and this is augmented by the use 
of graphic devices that are quite out of the 
common. Thus, inflections are regarded as 
signals hoisted on a flagstaff of the stem. 
Some of these poles fly as many as four pen- 
nants. So, too, the meaning of the word de- 
clension is illustrated by a series of lines fall- 
ing away from the perpendicular. The ar- 
rangement of the book is by declensions, all 
the Information except the passive voice being 
included under these. The first declension cov- 
ers 177 paragraphs in 49 pages, but in this 
are also contained as essential elements of 
reading the present and imperfect tenses ac- 
tive and the infinitives of the four conjuga- 
tions, as well as of sum, possum, volo, nolo, 
and malo. The vocabulary of the first de- 
clension offers many difficulties for reading 
purposes, and it is a pity that the second was 
not also included in this first section, but it 
ig remarkable how much the author has done 
with it. More than 600 sentences for transla- 
tion from Latin into English and half that 
number from English into Latin are found in 
this section There is also an account of 
Cesar's invasion of Britain in eleven para- 
graphs in which only nouns of the first de- 
clension occur, After the first declension fol- 


the serious disadvantage is | 





and the passive (38 paragraphs). Much at- 
tention is paid to “Direct Method” features. 
The interrogative particles and pronouns are 
introduced early and exemplified by eight 
pages of question and answer, and there are 
many paragraphs of sentences to be answered 
by the pupil in his own Latin. Interesting 
bits of unusual information are found at in- 
tervals. At the end is Cesar’s account of the 
invasion of Britain simplified to avoid the 
subjunctive, for which the book does not 
provide. Altogether the book is one from 
which American teachers can draw many 
fruitful suggestions. 


An interesting textbook in Latin Composi- 
tion is “The Writing of Narrative Latin,” by 
B. W. Mitchell (American Book Co.; $1.10), 


designed for the last three years of the high. 


school. The fundamental principle is the 
necessity of attacking Latin prose from the 
point of view of English idiom—not a new 
idea, but new in the way it is developed. Most 
textbooks follow the development of the 
Latin Grammar, but Dr. Mitchell takes up 
the English forms of expression and idioms 
and shows how they would appear in Latin, 
and the exercises illustrate these points. With 
this in view, every vocabulary is followed by 
a paragraph of English synonyms of the 
words used. Thus, in the vocabulary of lesson 
I is the word “conquer, supero”; this is gloss- 
ed by “beat, crush, defeat, overcome, van- 
quish, win,” and the written exercise employs 
all these words as well as “conquer.” Whether 
this will prove of much help to a better 
knowledge seems very problematical, but it 
should be of service for the better handling 
of English. Part I, containing three-quarters 
of the book, is devoted to this development of 
English syntax, and it is expected that it will 
be completed in the second year. Parts II 
and III are of continuous prose, gradually 
increasing in difficulty. The material of the 
second part is the first five years of the 
Gallic war, that of the third is “notes on the 
Balkan war.” A useful table of Latin syn- 
onyms and an appendix of more than one 
hundred Ciceronian words and phrases with 
a vocabulary complete a book that should 
be effective. 


Prof. D. R. Stuart’s edition of the “Ger- 
mania” of Tacitus (Macmillan; 40 cents) is 
a companion volume to his edition of the 
“Agricola,” published in 1909. A brief but 
scholarly introduction treats the object of 
Tacitus in writing the book, its importance 
and value as an historical document, and its 
eminence as a work of literary art. The com- 
mentary is naturally more extensive than 
that on the “Agricola,” but shows the same 
sobriety and restraint. It is fortunately not 
greatly marred by notes written for the ignor- 
ant school-boy, and is more concerned with 
explaining the matter than with helping the 
student to translate. The only question that 
may occur is whether such a treatise should 
be read by sophomores at all. Certainly the 
immature reader will find it dull, even with 
so good a commentary as this. 


Avery pleasing small volume of verse has been 
published by J. Brookes More entitled “Gods 
and Heroes and Myths from Ovid" (Thrash- 
Lick Publishing Co.). The greater part is 


made up of imitations of Ovidian stories to the 





number of ten in all. Comparison with th: 
originals shows that the Ovidian narratiy< 
is followed closely, but all the peculiarly Ovid- 
fan features, such as artificiality and las- 
civious implication, are absent. Hence we 
have charming stories, but not Ovid. The in- 
troductory story of Orpheus and Eurydice is 
an original treatment, though an occasional! 
reminiscence of Ovid can be discerned, but it 
has a plaintive quality all its own. A few 
sonnets are added and some Eastern legends 


ENGLISH. 


SELECTED TEXTS. 

Among the reprinted texts, none is more 
worthily done than the edition of Bacon's 
“New Atlantis” (Clarendon Press; 1s. 6d.). 
The typographical variety of the original is 
faithfully reproduced; and a good thing it 
is that students not children should have an 
opportunity at small expense to accustom 
their eyes to the look of a page from the 
days when the printer was an active collabo- 
rator with the author. An ample introduction 
and necessary notes are provided by A. B. 
Gough. Newman’s “Gentleman”—the eighth 
discourse in his “Idea of a University”—has 
been edited by Prof. Charles L. O’Donnell 
(Longmans, Green; 35 cents). The notes 
are concerned chiefly with the analysis of 
points of structure. Throughout the editor 
insists on the necessity of regarding th 
whole matter from the point of view of Cath- 
olic Christianity. 


To Merrill’s English Texts has been added 
“Hamlet” (30 cents), edited primarily for 
high-school use by Prof. Allan Abbott. The 
volume condenses the materials end exhibits 
the methods of the most recent scholarshi) 
on the subject. A compact little book is 
Marlowe’s “Doctor Faustus,” with notes by 
Cc. B. Wheeler and an introduction, written 
some years ago, by Sir A. W. Ward (London: 
Oxford University Press). The value of the 
notes, which are good, would have been en- 
hanced if the lines of the text had been 
numbered. 


Two recent additions to the “Masterpieces 
in English Drama,” under the general edi- 
torship of Professor Schelling, are Ben 
Jonson, represented by four of the chief com- 
edies, omitting “Bartholomew Fair,” and an 
introduction by Ernest Rhys; and Thomas 
Middleton, four of whose plays are edited by 
Prof. Martin W. Sampson. “Michaelmas 
Term” is included, but not “A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside.” The series runs now to some 
nine volumes, compactly but informingly an- 
notated. 


A revision of Professor Skeat’s “Lay of 
Havelock the Dane,” embodying in introduc- 
tion and notes the not inconsiderable mate- 
rial which has turned up since 1902, was a 
highly desirable undertaking. This task has 
been acceptably discharged by K. Sisam 
(Clarendon Press). The introduction has 
been remodelled, cutting out old material and 
adding new, and the notes rewritten. But 
why was the editor forced, as he says, to 
crowd his work into the space of a “few 
weeks”? 


For Scribners, Henry W. Lanier has edit- 
ed “Selections” from his father’s verse and 
prose (50 cents net). Some of the war 
sketches are especially interesting, and 
there is a bit of translation from Anglo- 
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Saxon and a fragment of a lecture on George 
Eliot. 


A professor of history has collaborated to 
advantage with a professor of English in the 
preparation of Hemmingway and Seymour's 
“Selections from Carlyle” (Heath). It of- 
fers portions large enough to be significant 
from “Sartor,” “French Revolution,” and 
“Past and Present.” 





One wonders why Scribners have added to 
their Famous Series of Stories and Essays 
“Father Damien: An Open Letter to the Rev. 
Dr. Hyde, of Honolulu” (50 cents net). Ste- 
venson dashed it off while hot with indig- 
nation from reading Dr. Hyde’s defamatory 
letter in the Sydney (Australia) Presbyterian, 
and it suffered almost none of the fastidious 
revision bestowed on his other writings. But 
it was of its contents he was thinking when 
he declared it “barbarously harsh.” For he 
did not really defend that priest who went to 
live in the leper colony on the Island of 
Molokai, and after sixteen years of service 
died of the loathsome disease which he had 
tried to alleviate, and whose death had oc- 
curred a month before Stevenson's visit to 
the island. Stevenson, indeed, admits most of 
the points in the accusation, but flames forth 
with scathing invective against the comforta- 
ble Dr. Hyde. Characteristic as the work is 
in some ways, the author would hardly now 
welcome its wider circulation. 


In “American Literature, with Readings in 
American Literature” (Boston: Allyn & Ba- 
con), Prof. R. B. Pace, of Swarthmore Col- 
lege, has combined two workmanlike volumes. 
In the historical part of the book he has limit- 
ed himself to authors whose works high-school 
pupils can be asked to read, has excluded 
contemporary writers, and has minimized ten- 
dencies and background. This seems to us as 
it should be, for, to high-school pupils at least, 
individual authors are the natural units in 
literature. Professor Pace meets, as well as 
almost any of his rivals, the almost insur- 
mountable task of explaining in a few pages 
who the Puritans were, and what they believ- 
ed. His account of the later period gives 
more attention than do most books to South- 
ern writers. His selections run parallel to 
his historical treatment, and well illustrate 
it. In all, he gives 260 pages to his historical 
narrative, and 337 pages to selections. Of the 
selections, seventy-two pages deal with writ- 
ers before Washington Irving. Hawthorne 
gets about twenty-eight pages. Emerson, 
however, gets only nine pages, of which four 
deal with his prose. In view of the author’s 
having quoted with approval (page 173) Pro- 
fessor Wendell’s remark that “Emerson’s work 
is so individual that you can probably gét 
no true impression of it without reading 
deeply for yourself,” this seems inadequate. 
We do not believe that skilfully made se- 
lections from Emerson are too hard read- 
ing for high-school students, and we are in- 
clined to think that few experiences can do 
them more good than to read the simpler 
parts of a half-dozen of Emerson's best es- 
says. 


For college courses in English literature, 
“The English Familiar Essay,” edited by Dr. 
W. F. Bryan and Dr. R. 8S. Crane, of the 
Northwestern University (Ginn; $1.25), is a 
very substantial volume of selections from 
Bacon, Cowley, certain eighteenth-century pe- 





riodicals, Lamb, Hazlitt, Thackeray, Steven- | 
son, and others. Introduction, notes, and 
bibliography are alike creditable. The con- 
aection between the Tatler and Spectator and | 
their predecessors is traced with unusval care; 
andthe charm of various essayists, as well as 
the historical facts necessary to understand- | 
ing the development of the type, is success- | 
fully brought out. The editors seem not to| 
know of Dr. MacDonald's recent work (in the | 
University of Toronto Studies) on “The Be- | 
ginnings of the English Essay”; in fact, they 
say (p. 388) that “there exists no adequate 
single account of the early history of the 
English essay.” 





It is useful to have the essays on 


Addi- | 
son, by Johnson, Macaulay, and Thackeray, 
combined in one volume, as they have been 


under the editorship of G. E. Hadow (Oxford 
University Press). The merits of these es- 
says are well known, and the gain of having 
them in connection with forty pages of well- 
made selections from the Tatler and Spectator 
is considerable. 

Prof. Edwin Greenlaw, of the University of 
North Carolina, has edited certain English 
and American “Familiar Letters” (Scott, 
Foresman; 40 cents) adequately, though with 
a minimum of introduction and notes. In his 
introduction he has successfully combined the 
rhetorical and the historical interest which the 
material naturally presents. One regrets that 
he has not included any letters of James Rus- 
sell Lowell. 


Professor Manly’s “English Prose and Po- 
etry” (Ginn; $1.50) appears in a thin-paper 
edition, an agreeably compact volume. 


“The Chief British Poets of the 14th and 
15th Centuries,” edited by Profs. W. A. Neilson 
and K. G. T. Webster (Houghton Mifflin; $2.50 
net), is especially welcome by reason of the 
generous representation accorded to the Scot- 
tish poets from Barbour to Lyndesay. With 
Gregory Smith out of print and Hand Browne 
never entirely satisfactory, the student, out- 
side of a large library, was put to it to find 
texts. If the Scottish writers have met with 
comparative neglect, one of the chief causes 
is now removed. The editors have wisely 
stretched their later limit to include Skelton, 
another among the many who have had the 
misfortune to fall between two periods. Should 
not Barclay, and some specimen of fifteenth- 
century romance have been represented? 
There is not a little which has gone unrepre- 
sented for which we should have been willing 
to exchange Chaucer and the ballads, which, 
though richly deserving by reason of literary 
worth the relative space given them, are so 
easily accessible as to destroy any reason for 
inclusion in the present collection, save a lit- 
eral loyalty to the title. One could wish, too, 
that the editors had not decided to print only 
a few stanzas of the original texts of “Sir Ga- 
wain,” “Pearl,” and “Piers Plowman,” even 
though it would have been necessary in the 
case of the first two, at least, to include a 
complete translation as well. The glosses and 
notes are a model of concision, and the texts 
excellent. 


“The Patriotic Poetry of Wordsworth,” se- 
lected by the Rt. Hon. Arthur H. D. Ackland 
(Clarendon Press), is by way of being a time- 
ly book. England hath need of him. The 
dedication is to one Edward Grey. The rec- 





ord makes interesting reading in the light of 
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present events, a parallelism that is, however, 
not forced in the excellent notes that appear 
opposite each selection. There are two col- 
lections of essays on the list. The first, Prof. 
Cc. T. Winchester’s “A Book of English Es- 
says” (Holt; 45 cents), confines itself to the 
masters of literary form from Bacon to Ste- 
venson. It is classic whereas a second sericse 
of “Essays for College Men,” chosen by Profs. 
Foerster, Manchester, and Young (Holt; $1.25), 
appeals distinctly to the modern side, opening 
with Woodrow Wilson and closing with W1l- 


liam James; undoubtedly good reading for 
the college man. Let us hope that no one 
will try to “teach” it to him 


FOR YOUNGER READERS 
For the younger student there is a wealth 
of attractive reading. J. C. Smith’s “A Book 
of Verse for Boys and Girls” (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press; 3s. 6d.) strikes us as quite 
the best thing of its kind. Good, sound stuff, 
all of it, it chooses narrative poems for pref- 
erence, not neglecting some modern exam- 
ples. In every case, whether the matter be 
adventure by land and sea, or the world of 
fairies or of meditation, it is the imagination 
that is stirred. The explanatory notes are 
both sensible and likely to be attractive to the 
audience for which they are designed Al 
though it is a British book, the American 
poets are adequately represented. The indexes 

leave a great deal to be desired. 


The heroes and heroines of Mary Stoyell 
Stimpson’s “The Child’s Book of English Bi- 
ography” (Little, Brown; $1 net) are all 
British, but not all literary. It is a little 
monotonous, like the “Falls of Princes,” but 
generally the theme is precisely the opposite. 
On the whole, it is rather thin reading, but 
it might well stimulate a child to seek out 
further information. 


For Ginn & Co., Scott's “Lay of the Last 
Minstrel” (35 cents) and Irving’s “Alhambra” 
(50 cents) have been edited by Mrs. Mar- 
garet A. Allen and by Edward K. Robinson, 


respectively. Both volumes are attractively 
illustrated by numerous simple pencil 
sketches. 


Maud Radford Warren tells the story of 
“Robin Hood and His Merry Men” (Rand, 
McNally), with all the Earl of Huntington 
and Maid Marian trimmings. Music is pro- 
vided for the incidental songs, and morality 
is well looked after. With the help of the 
book, though, the child will find his way 
to the greenwood. 

Prof. J. H. Cox, in his readable paraphrage, 
“Siegfried” (Row, Peterson; 50 cents), has 
done wisely to follow the narrative as it Is 
found in the “Nibelungenlied,” without at- 
tempting a “harmony” of various and sundry 
forms of the story. The language conveys 
something of the simplicity and color of the 
original, without attempting to be quaint or 
archaic. 


That “Europa’s Fairy Book,” by the late 
Joseph Jacobs (Putnam; $1.25 net), should 
combine science and charm is no surprise. 
The twoscore and more tales are told for 


the delectation of his grandchild, but it is 
surely the most extraordinary fairy book she, 
or the other people's grandchildren who will 
read it, ever looked into. For Europa is 
Europe, and the stories represent the author’s 
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attempt, by careful comparison of the vari- 
ants, to get at the original form (ur-form) of 
the most common formul# among European 
folk-tales. Some fifty pages of “Noats” (“no 
admittance except on business”) explain for 
the benefit of grandfathers of all ages the 
methods of reconstruction. Of the results 
of the “methode” one cannot be sure that 
the children will entirely approve; Cinder- 
élla's slippers are of gold instead of glass. 


Fresh and simple tales from the Swedish 
of Topelius, the Norwegian of Jérgen Moe, are 


translated for the first time by Gudrun 
Thorne-Thomsen in “The Birch and the 
Star” (Row, Peterson; 40 cents). Any one 


who cares for the affairs of “only five” will 
be interested in little Beate. 

The Progressive School Classics (Beckley- 
Cardy Co.; 5 cents each) run to nearly a 
score of well-made paper volumes, each con- 
taining an adequately annotated “classic”: 
“The Ancient Mariner,” “Enoch Arden,” and 
the like; and each for the price of five cents. 
(ne thinks of several ways in which such 
texts might be useful. From the same pub- 
lishers come “Best Memory Gems” (15 cents), 
compiled by Joseph C. Sindelar. Its short 
aphorisms are designed to inculcate the minor 
virtues rather than to stimulate the imagi- 
nation 


RHETORIC AND COMPOSITION 

The fascinating art of telling stories has in 
these days been reduced to a profession or a 
business. As such, it must be provided with 
William Byron Forbush 
frankly endeavors to furnish in his “Manual 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.; $1.50 
net) a vade mecum for every variety and 
rank of story-teller. The publishers un- 


tts “literature.” 


of Stories” 


blushingly confess that “it is the most com- 
prehensive book that has yet been written.” 
The soft impeachment, so far as it concerns 
the ways and kinds of telling stories to chil- 
dren, seems to be borne out by the fifteen 
chapters of Part I But the “most unique” 
feature, to quote the publishers again, ts 
Part Il, which details a system of using bot- 
tle-dolls as a dramatic device. The plan is 


tnteresting because of its simplicity and its 
idaptability to any home or circle. The ap. 
pendices number ten, and are so full as to 
render first ald to all and sundry. In short, 
this one volume might well obviate the finger- 
tng of numberless pages on the subject. Of 
course, its comprehensiveness does not ex. 
tend to actually telling the stories, but that 
deficiency Is supplied by “World Stories Re- 
told” (Jacobs; $1 net), by Prof. William 
James Sly The book is as alleged intended 
wv the home, but it will be serviceable to 
the uninitiated anywhere. Noteworthy is the 
concluding section, containing versions of ar- 
resting careers, under the caption, “Modern 
toys and Girls Who Became Useful” Here, 
as well as in the scores of other stories, many 
of them classics because of beauty of con- 
eeption, the predominant note tn the rehearsal 
is lack of distinction. Perhaps this may be 
traced to the solermn determina‘ion never to 
tell a story without a meaning. ‘To ald and 
abet this design in those who employ these 
recitals, the author adds an ethical index. 





In an adjoining fleld lies Miss Ina C. Em- 
evy's “Constructive English” (Scribner; 80 
cents net), intended for the higher gradeg of 
the grammar school. 


As an effort to lead 





the pupil to tell his own stories and express 
his own pleasure in his surroundings, it has 
the crowning merit of beginning where the 
child's interests are and calling for a progres- 
sive development of his experiences. These 
experiences, to be sure, are largely those of 
the village and countryside, but surely no 
one can object to the assumption that every 
child should gain an acquaintance with nature. 
It is curious to note that, though the au- 
thor’s language is often above the level of 
development attained by the child, the concep. 
tion and arrangement of the book display a 
clear understanding of the way children think. 

The adolescent age is provided for in “Short 
Stories for High Schools” (Scribner; 90 cents 
net), collected by Miss Rosa M. R. Mikels. A 
distinguishing feature is the fact that, of the 
twenty-one stories, the majority are still 
protected by copyright, so that its youthful 
readers will not have to drink exclusively from 
the cisterns of the past. The arrangement of 
these specimens is from simple adventure to 
subtle study of character, the latter presum- 
ably only for the more brilliant of the high- 
school age. Short prefatory notes point out 
the distinctive features of each selection. A 
hopeful sign of returning sanity anent this 
ever-popular kind of fiction is that only seven 
pages of the introduction are devoted to eluci- 
dating the theory of the short story. Three 
additional pages offer sensible suggestions on 
how to use the book as a stimulus to original 
production. 





In “Practical English Composition” (Books 
I, II, and 111, Houghton Mifflin; 35 cents each) 
Edwin L. Miller, of the Northwestern High 
School, Detroit, Mich., hag written three small 
volumes (one for each of the first three years 
in the high school), upon which it would be 
very hard to improve. Attractive in appear- 
ance, compactly phrased, full of humor, never 
getting far away from good literature, giving 
specific, interesting problems and sensible di- 
rections Yor solving them, these books empha- 
size all the legitimate attractions of the sub- 
ject and omit senseless formalities. We 
thought we were beyond surprise at any sen- 
tence that any pupil could write, but we con- 
fess to more than a flutter of interest when, 
among other amusingly incorrect sentences, 
we read this one: “We climbed Mount Ve- 
suvius irt order to see the creator smoke.” 

Not as much can be said for “Elements of 
High School English,” by Maude M. Frank, 
of the De Witt Clinton High Schvol, New 
York city (Longmans, Green; 75 cents). The 
second part of this book, which relates to 
grammar, is clear, thorough, and well exem- 
plified. In the first part, however, particularly 
in the first fifty pages, the author seems to 
feel obliged to cover a great deal more ground 
than can be covered thoroughly. If the need 
of compression was so great, the author 
should, we think, have borrowed space from 
other parts of the book, in order to permit 
more thorough definitions and explanations 
of doctrine. The first fifty pages, for exam- 
ple, consist of about five pages of text and 
forty-five pages of specimens and topics. This 
part of the book, which discusses the four 
“kinds of composition,” is much the weakest 
It would, we think, have been better not to 
mention “kinds of composition” at all, if 
they could not be more thoroughly explained. 
The third part of the book contalas four ten- 
minute plays for the classroom. Further di- 





rections for performing these plays would 
seem to be highly desirable: costumes, scen- 
ery, and such matters, present difficulties upon 
which light would have been welcome. 





For rather backward college freshmen, ad- 
vanced high-school students, stenographers, 
and inquiring spirits generally, there is help 
in “Everyday Rhetoric,” by Prof. L. H. Dodd, 
of Clark College (Worcester: The Davis Press; 
$1). Unattractively printed and bound, with 
pages far too large and numbered at the bot- 
tom, the book is, nevertheless, a useful man- 
ual. Clever pupils will quickly outgrow it; 
even mediocre pupils will find in it little to 
help them organize their work and make it 
march steadily forward. But for drilling dul- 
lards in the correct use of words it is, in a 
solemn way, effective. 





Another book with a page much too larg» 
is “English Composition for College Fresh- 
men,” by W. O. Sypherd and G. E. Dutton, of 
Delaware College (privately printed, 1915) 
which is accompanied by nearly two hundred 
pages (loose-leaf) of specimens, forming Part 
II of the work. Why the book and the spe- 
cimens should be as large as the usual col- 
lege notebook we do not see. Our impressio 
is that freshmen like small books which they 
can put into their pockets. This book is bus!- 
nesslike, full of apparatus, not distinguished 
in style, but entirely adequate in matter. An) 
one who had mastered it would know enough 
theory to write well; whether there is enough 
literary feeling and personality in the book 
to keep pupils working, can be known onl: 
where it has been tried. 





Mechanically, at least, we fancy that “En¢- 
lish by Practice,” by Joseph T. Griffin and 
Frances Moraff (Hinds, Noble & Eldredge) 
will be useful. The work consists of four 
notebooks (30 cents each), containing tests to 
be applied in reading. spaces for exercises in 
spelling, punctuation, building up the vocab- 
ulary, etc. It is apparently intended for gram- 
mar schools. Undoubtedly, uniform notebooks 
are necessary, and these seem good ones; but, 
of course, there ought to be a certain amount 
of free composition, which seems to be less 
provided for here than is the filling in of 
blank forms. 





To include within one volume specific sug- 
gestions for teaching English in the first eight 
grades of school is manifestly difficult, if not 
impossible; yet something like that is the 
purpose of “Language and CompositioA by 
Grades: A Handbook for Teachers,” by J. M. 
Hammond, principal of the Morse School 
(Chicago: Beckley-Cardy Co.; 85 cents). To 
know what has been done in previous grades 
is undoubtedly an advantage, both in prepar- 
ing work and in reviewing what has been 
done. We fancy that a pupil who has com- 
pleted the plan of study suggested in this 
volume will have acquired considerable fa- 
cility in composition; but we do not feel con- 
vinced that he will be adequately grounded in 
English grammar. 


A really good book, which aims to meet the 
needs of “the modern, active man or woman 
of the world, who must talk a great deal, and 
wishes to do it with businesslike simplicity 
and brevity,” is “Oral English,” by John M. 
Brewer (Ginn; $1). Here we have nearly four 
hundred small, well-printed pages of material 
—judiciously balanced between discussions, 
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examples, and problems—for oral composition, 
narrative, description, and argument, and for 
more formal speeches and debates. The au- 
thor does not slight the matter of gathering 
and testing material, and what he says about 
pronunciation is good, so far as it goes. We 
confess, however, that nearly all books on 
English composition seem to be doing less 
than their full duty in improving the pro- 
nunciation and enunciation of the American 
high-school and college pupil. For every real- 
ly helpful page of frank criticism of our na- 
tional and provincial failings in the oral use 
of the mother tongue, we have a volume on 
public speaking. We wonder why some one 
does not see that private speaking is the real- 
ly important thing. 


We cannot quite imagine what sort of read- 
er is aimed at in “Effective Public Speaking,” 
py Prof. F. B. Robinson, of the College of the 
City of New York (Chicago: La Salle Exten- 
sion University). Not only are we here instruct- 
ed in the physiology of the throat, in various 
aspects of personal hygiene, in the principal 
Greek and Latin prefixes and suffixes, in “vo- 
cabulary building,” in argument (including ob- 
servations on “floor tactics’), and in a variety 
of other matters, but our future—assuming it 
to be political—is rendered easy by a graduat- 
ed series of models for speeches (or “speech 
material”), running from the after-dinner 
speech to the inaugural address. It is quite 
likely that the observations included in this 
book were put in because the author’s ex- 
perience led him to believe that they were 
needed; yet it is certainly difficult to suppose 
that they will all be needed by the same per- 
son: for example, any one likely to profit 
by the direction that “a speaker wearing an 
overcoat and then entering a warm hall should 
remove the coat on entering” will probably 
not care to get up the list of Greek prefixes 
on page 201. Both of these features of the 
book have conceivable uses. It is worth while 
to know the meaning of ambi- and of &i/n-, 
and it is certainly important to know that 
we should take off our coats (and our hats, 
too, for that matter) upon entering a hall; 
but a book of 467 pages on these matters is 
not to be published lightly. In this case the 
author would have succeeded far better if he 
had limited himself to high-school pupils in- 
terested in debating and elocution, or to col- 
lege students of the same interests, or to pub- 
lic speakers. 

METHODS. 

A set of “Questions on Readings in English 
Literature” (Century; 90 cents) has been de- 
vised by Prof. Maurice G. Fulton and others 
to guide the teacher, or the self-taught, on 
his devious way from “Widsith” to Steven- 
son. Many are helpful and suggestive; others 
are just questions. 

“Why We Punctuate,” by William Living- 
ston Klein (Lancet Publishing Co.; $1.25), is 
the work of an enthusiast for his subject. 
Though it refines further than any but an 
enthusiast would care to follow, the method 
seems to be sound. In this connection, a 
chapter on the history of punctuation would 
be instructive. 

Prof. Frederic M. Tisdel writes “A Brief 
Survey of English and American Literature” 
(Macmillan; 85 cents). It is a competent 


performance, and brings to the attention of 
the high-school students about as much of 
the story as his programme gives him time 
to attend to. 





The “Interpretation of the Printed Page,” 
by Prof. 8S. H. Clark (Row, Peterson Co.; 
$1.25), provides a number of brief selections 
for reading aloud which serve to illustrate 
various problems in grouping, subordination, 
codrdination, and so on. The comment which 
binds them together was doubtless more ef- 
fective in the classroom, the tone of which 
it reproduces exactly, than it is in print 

“Every book deserves a square deal,” 
serts Miss Emma M. Bolenius in “Teaching 
Literature in the Grammar Grades and High 
School” (Houghton Mifflin; $1.75 net). Some 
books, if we may judge from some rather for- 
bidding-looking diagrams, get all that is com- 
ing to them. “The old rules of the game in 
writing drama were the three unities and the 
chorus. Shakespeare cut from these.” 
This style seems to spring from the author's 
theory of getting all the “thrills” possible. 
Apart from these vivacities the book offers a 
good many useful suggestions. The reading 
lists are full and pertinent, and the gen- 
eral method of working out with the class, 
before reading a poem, the necessary 
ground, historical or linguistic, is excellent 
The teacher can hardly fail to find something 
to his purpose here. 

“A Book of English Literature” (Macmil- 
lan; $2.25), by Profs. Franklin B. Snyder and 
Robert G. Martin, of Northwestern Univer- 
sity, contains ample materials for the “sur- 
vey course” that called it into being. It does 
not differ very strikingly from the many 
other books of its kind, except (a matter of no 
small importance) as its wide margins and 
clear type combine to make a page less than 
ordinarily trying to the eye. 


as- 


loose 


back- 


To teach the high grammatical doctrines 
of “I Saw” and “It Was I,” Alhambra G. 
Deming has devised a set of “Language 


Games” (Beckly-Cardy Co.) to be played with 
(the cards accompany the textbook), 
which involve the pupil in a conversation ne- 
cessitating a repetition of the desired formu- 
la until it is branded upon his memory. The 
method is said to have been in 
practice. 


cards 


successful 


MODERN LANGUAGES. 
FRENCH. 

Schinz and King’s “Seventeenth Century 
French Readings” (Holt; $1.25) offers a 
series of representative extracts, both prose 
and verse, from important authors of the pe- 
riod covered, among whom, however, owing to 
considerations of space and ready accessibility 
elsewhere, the dramatists are not included. 
In their method of choice the compilers have 
not been governed solely by an absolute stand- 
ard of artistic excellence, but have wisely in- 
serted some selections—such as those from 
Perrault—the importance of which is chiefly 
historical. To students of literature the book 
should be welcome and useful. 








In “Contes Francais” (Holt; 90 cents) Pro- 
fessor Buffum, of Princeton, has gathered 
about two dozen short stories from Mérimée, 


Maupassant, Daudet, Erckmann-Chatrian, 
Coppée, Gautier, Balzac, and Musset—partly 
familiar, some of which, however, had not 
previously appeared in scholastic editions 


Notes and a vocabulary are provided 

Among recent noteworthy additions to 
Heath’s Modern Language series (45 cents) 
are Loti’s delightful autobiographical “Le Ro- 
man d'un Enfant,” excellently edited, with in- 





troduction, notes, and vocabulary, by Prof. 





A. F. Whittem, of Harvard; “Lectures His- 
toriques,” consisting of extracts, judiciously 
chosen, by E. Moffett, mainly from standard 
historians (Michelet, Quinet, Thiers, Mignet), 
dealing with significant events in French his- 
from 1610 to 1815, and furnished with 
introduction, notes, lexicon of proper names 
and vocabulary; and “En (Heath; 
90 cents), by Professor Fontaine, of Columbia 


tory 
France” 


a simple and readable narrative of travel in 


France, suitable for beginners, and contain 
ing much miscellaneous useful information, 
with attractive illustrations, a questionnatr« 


notes, and vocabulary. 


Méras have followed their “Pr 
noticed last year in 
“Second Livre” (American Book 
64 ce 


A. A. and B 
mier Livre,’ 


with a 


these <« 
umns, 
“over the sec- 


Company; nts), designed to 


ond half of the first year’s work in French. 
The reading-matter on which the sixty les- 
sons—similar in plan to those of the “Premier: 
Livre”—are based, is drawn from Jules Verne's 
“Le Tour du Monde en quatre-vingts Jours.” 

The first volume of the “Oxford Treasury 


of French Literature” (Clarendon Press), ed- 
ited by A. G. Latham, contains epic, 
prose selections ranging in date from 


period to the end of the seventeent) 


and 
the 


lyric, 


earliest 
century. A second volume is to represent th: 
drama; and a 


literature fre 


whole course of the French 


third will cover non-dramatic 


1700 to the present time. Mr. Latham’s work 
is excellent in its good taste and in its careful 
ness. One may read his first volume—-and 
have students read it—with satisfaction. Th 
selections are linked by summaries and pre 


faces (which need correction here and there), 


and are very briefly annotated For the 
passages taken from the “Roland,” the “Au 
cassin,” and other mediwval works, the pare 
is divided, a modern French translation ap- 
pearing above, and the original text below 
Rabelais is banished. 
GERMAN. 
Gerstiicker is chiefly known to American 


readers as the author of the harmless, divert- 
“Irrfahrten.” <A 
“Der Wilddieb,” has now been edited by Prof 
W. R. Myers, of the University of Minnesota 
(Heath; 40 cents). The first part of the story 
is swift-moving and exciting; in the second 


ing more ambitious story, 


half, where the author tries to deepen the 
psychological interest, he falls into melodra- 
matic sentimentality The interest, however, 
is held to the end. The vocabulary is simple 


and practical, of the kind that is suitable for 
second- or third-year work. The text is equip- 
ped with notes, vocabulary, English exercises, 
The 
prints have been noticed: Ge 


and German following mis- 


questions 
wiilt for gewiihlt 


(p. 8), den Pacht for die Pacht (p. 68), and on 
page 67 the | has dropped out of Viertelstunde. 

t was in 1894 that Prof. R. W. Deering first 
issued his edition of Schiller’s “Wilhelm Tell.” 
In the twenty-two years since then the edition 


has commended itself steadily to teachers in 


both high schools and colleges. It is now re- 
issued in an enlarged and thoroughly revised 
form (Heath Co.; 75 cents) The entire book 
has been reset as to modernize the orthog- 
raphy. The introduction has been rewritten, 
with increased attention to characterization 


and dramatic structure The notes are made 


fuller, in order to meet the needs of younger 


students by whom the play is being more and 





For the same purpose 


more frequently read. 
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and as a concession to the direct method, Fra- 
gen have been added. This excellent edition 
may be obtained with or without a vocabulary 
—a very desirable alternative. 

A new edition of Grillparzer’s “Des Meeres 
und der Liebe Wellen” is a fresh indication of 
the growing esteem for the eminent Austrian 
dramatist. If it is not actually the greatest 
of his plays, it is certainly the most beautiful 
and the best adapted to class-room use. The 
edition already on the American market suf- 
fered from a too restricted treatment of gram- 
matical and verbal difficulties, of which the 
text has its full share. This shortcoming has 
been remedied in the edition of the play by 
Prof. John L. Kind, of the University of Wis- 
consin (Oxford University Press; 70 cents). 
In the introduction the editor has attempted 
with considerable success to discuss Grillpar- 
zer’s works as the inevitable outgrowth of his 
life and experiences. The length of this in- 
troduction may appear excessive, but Profes- 
sor Kind has added some questions by means 
of which the salient facts may be readily 
picked out. There is a sort of appendix in 
German with a synopsis of each act and a set 
of questions. This effort to meet the demand 
for the use of the foreign idiom in the dis- 
cussion of a foreign literature may not com- 
mend itself to all teachers, but it is there, 
a prendre ou a laisser, and in either case does 
not impair the value of this thoroughly com- 
petent plece of work. 

The number of German novels fitted for 
class-room use is so limited that one welcomes 
gladly any suitable addition to the list. For 
this reason, if for no other, an edition of Otto 
Ernst’s “Asmus Sempers Jugendland” (Heath; 
60 cents) Is to be received with satisfaction. 
As a specimen of fiction it certainly does not 
rank with a dozen or more other German 
novels which might be mentioned, but in the 
twelve years that have elapsed since its pub- 
lication it has won for itself a place in the 
hearts of the German people, whose methodl- 
cal daily life and higher spiritual aspirations 
it mirrors with equal fidelity. This faithful 
but unobtrusive portrayal of German life and 
customs and the ethical import of the novel 
make it especially adapted for study in the 
schools. The editor is Prof. Carl Osthaus, of 


Indiana University, who has managed to 
abridge the text with unusual skill. There are 
excellent notes and a full vocabulary. 

Two new German science readers have re- 
cently been issued by American publishing 
firms. One of these is entitled “Technical and 
Scientific German” and is edited by Prof. E. 
V. Greenfield, of Purdue University (Heath; 
$1). There are, first of all, selections of an 
elementary character on physics and chem- 
latry. Then follow a number of articles chosen 
from the files of the perlodical Die Welt der 
Technik, which, though somewhat off the path 
of the natural sciences, are of a generally 
scientific nature. The human Interest of these 
articles does much to relieve the dulness 
which is likely to characterize a book of this 
sort There are notes and a vocabulary, as 
well as a brief introduction, which has the 


praiseworthy feature of calling particular at- 
tention to and explaining the “participial con- 


struction” so common in German acientific 
prose. 
“A Scientific German Reader,” by Prof. 


Herbert Z. Kip, of Vanderbilt University (Ox- 
ford University Press; $1) contains material 








from eight branches of science, including an 
especially interesting selection on anthropol- 
ogy. The elaborate notes are intended to sup- 
ply collateral information and to stimulate 
the student to further reading. No attempt 
has been made to grade the selections. It is 
probable, however, that there are few points 
of difficulty which the vocabulary does not 
cover. Many illustrations are scattered 
through the text. 


Of the making of German grammars there 
is no end, but the production of even one 
grammar which differs essentially from its 
neighbors is such a rarity as to deserve a 
special chronicle. Profs. Philip S. Allen and 
Paul H. Phillipson, of the University of Chi- 
cago, have succeeded in producing such a 
work in their “First German Grammar” (Ginn; 
$1). Although the claim is put forth that the 
book is adapted to any method of teaching, 
it is evident that it would best fit into the 
direct method or some approximation to it. 
The grammar is taught inductively and one 
point at a time by means of a number of sen- 
tences at the beginning of each lesson, and 
on these sentences are based all the German 
questions and English exercises which fol- 
low. Everywhere phrases, not words, are used 
as the units of speech. Cumulative effect is 
ottained by constant repetition, and gram- 
matical points are supposed to be learned for 
the most part unconsciously. An element of 
self-consciousness, foreign to the “natural” 
methods, appears, however, in the frequent 
allusions to the facts of English grammar, 
where even the simplest terminology is ex- 
plained—the editors proceeding throughout 
on the justifiable assumption that nothing is 
to be taken for granted from the pupil. Eng- 
lish sentences for translation into German are 
especially numerous, and seem, on the whole, 
to have achieved a fair resemblance to every- 
day speech. The book makes an uncommonly 
agreeable impression, though one or two pre- 
liminary doubts suggest themselves. There 
is, the authors assert, sufficient material for 
two years, if desired. One wonders whether 
some condensation of the material might not 
have been admissible in the interest of more 
rapid progress. The presence of paradigms 
(if only in an appendix), in order to sum up 
and secure what has been learned piecemeal, 
might also prove advantageous. But the proof 
of a grammar is the using of it, and experi- 
ence will have to determine these points. 


Kron’s “German Daily Life” (Dutton; 70 
cents) is a reissue of the book formerly pub- 
lished by Newson & Co. Though it has un- 
dergone no revision since its first appearance 
in 1899, it may still be recommended to such 
as wish a reader which gives in simple Ger- 
man fairly full information on the various 
topics of German life, manners, and institu- 
tions. There are in it both solider substance 
and better linguistic drill than can be found 
in the type of “travel-reader” which has come 
into vogue of recent years, with its thin rill 
of narrative and its huge wash of sentimen- 
tality. It is to be hoped that the compact, un- 
relieved appearance of the pages may not 
prove a deterrent to its use. The text is is- 
sued without any paraphernalia beyond a con- 
venient index. 


“Lese-Uebungen fiir Kinder” (Heath; 35 
cents), by Martin Schmidhofer, supervisor of 
German in the Chicago public schools, is in- 
tended primarily to meet the needs of Eng- 
lish-speaking pupils who take up the study of 








German in the grades. The first and main 
part, with its pictures, word-lists, and simple 
sentences, resembles a primer. A short sec- 
ond part contains some well-known children’s 
rhymes. There is also an appendix, with a 
few songs and their musical settings. 


A modest compilatien of “Deutsche Anek- 
doten fiir die Schule” has been made by Prof. 
Lilian L. Stroebe, of Vassar (Heath; 15 cents). 
These fifty-nine anecdotes are simple in lan- 
guage and construction, and should prove use- 
ful for dictation, memorizing, or oral drill. 


A volume of “Short Stories for Oral Ger- 
man,” by Miss Anna Woods Ballard and Dr. 
Karl A. Krause (Scribner; 80 cents), has ap- 
peared in the Walter-Krause German series, 
which is edited in accordance with the de- 
mands of the direct method. Each anecdote 
is followed by a set of questions in German. 
There is a grammatical synopsis and a vo- 
cabulary. 


In the same series Prof. A. Appelmann, of 
the University of Vermont, has edited Hans 
Arnold’s “Fritz auf Ferien” (50 cents). The 
text of the story is divided into sections of 
a page or more in length, followed in each in- 
stance by notes, questions, and grammatical 
exercises—all in German. The use of Eng- 
lish is thus restricted to the vocabulary, and 
even here a liberal use is made of German 
synonyms. 


“Vom grossen Kénig und Anderen” (Ameri- 
can Book Co.; 65 cents) is a collection of an- 
ecdotes, edited with notes, questions, and vo- 
cabulary, by Frederick Betz, of the East High 
School, Rochester, N. Y¥. No biographical 
facts are given, but the anecdotes contain 
much that is characteristic of the persons 
mentioned. Over half of the stories are about 
Frederick the Great, the others deal with later 
figures down to Bismarck and William II. 
The anecdotes are told in simple, direct style, 
and the vocabulary is limited to some 2,100 
words. There is a list of German synonyms 
after each story. The editor should have 
noted that Magistrat does not mean “magis- 
trate,” as it is rendered in the vocabulary, but 
is a collective noun. A number of portraits 
by Karl Bauer have been reproduced for the 
text. 


The most recent edition of Storm’s “Im- 
mensee” is by Louis H. Dirks, of the Short- 
ridge High School, Indianapolis (American 
Book Co.; 60 cents). The text is accompanied 
by notes, vocabulary, English exercises, Fra- 
gen, grammatische Uebungen, and illustra- 
tior.s! Exception may be taken only to the 
last-named feature: these pictures are more 
sentimental than one could wish in a story 
which ig itself dangerously close to the bor- 
der-line. 


A new German author, Ilse Leskien, is in- 
troduced to the American public through the 
publication of four of her stories, edited by 
Mr. Bayard Quincey Morgan, of the University 
of Wisconsin (Oxford University Press; 40 
cents). Even the editor is unable to furnish 
more than the meagrest information con- 
cerning the writer, who, however, deserves a 
wider audience because of the quiet distinc- 
tion of her style. Of the four selections, the 
best is the title-story, “Schuld.” All approxi- 
mate the American short-story rather than 
the German Novelle. They seem to be suita- 
ble for fairly elementary work. The editing, 
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which is carefully done, includes the usual 
notes, vocabulary, and composition-exercises. 
There are two interestigg innovations: the 
vocabulary has various intentional omissions 
in order to stimulate systematic drill in the 
cempounding of words; and, secondly, helps 
to translation are supplied by an appendix, to 
insure the consultation of which the editor has 
given frequent references in vocabulary and 
notes, and the student can get his translation 
only by looking up such references. 


Prof. Eduard Prokosch and Charles M. Pu- 
rin are the authors of a “Konversations- und 
Lesebuch” (Holt; 90 cents), which is intended 
for second- or third-year work in German. It 
is their conviction that the direct method will 
achieve a complete victory within a few years, 
pending which consummation the present 
book is offered as suitable for the transitional 
period. The basic principle on which the book 
is built is the theory that, while the first ac- 
quisition of an active vocabulary must pro- 
ceeé from object-teaching, its increase comes 
from reading. The selections appear to be 
carefully graded in accordance with this the- 
ory, and present a variety of material, both 
descriptive and anecdotal. They are for the 
most part composed or freely adapted by the 
editors. A set of questions and a grammatical 
drill, both entirely in German, follow each 
selection. The use of English is thus rele- 
gated to the vocabulary. 


“Das deutsche Heft” has been prepared by 
the German faculty of the Washington Irving 
High School, New York, for notebook work 
curing the first year of study. It is intended 
to provide a convenient frame-work which 
shall preserve the record of the pupil’s ob- 
servations and discoveries. Classified sections 
are devoted to nouns, adjectives, and verbs. 
Thr treatment of noun-classes seems unusual- 
ly elaborate, but may justify itself in prac- 
tice; there is certainly no short cut to this 
most difficult portion of German grammar. 
The Heft is accompanied by a teacher’s man- 


|} on the market. 





a realization of the importance of a knowledge 


cans around the southern continent, and on 





ual, with directions for uses. (American 
Book Co.; 24 cents.) 
ITALIAN. 


The section of the Oxford Dante containing 
the “De Monarchia” has been separately is- 
sued by the Clarendon Press, with a brief 
introduction on “The Political Theory of 
Dante,” by W. H. V. Reade, whose “Moral 
System of Dante’s Inferno” is well and favor- 
ably known. His new essay, however, is alto- 
gether too casual to increase either his own 
reputation or the understanding of the “De 
Monarchia.” 


SPANISH. 

In writing “A Spanish Grammar for Begin- 
ners” (Allyn & Bacon; $1.25 net), Professor De 
Vitis has aimed at producing a book at once 
more practical and attractive than any similar 
volume on the market. The publishers have 
aided the author with beautiful typography 
and copious illustration. Only use in the class- 
room will determine the question of superior 
practicability, but a superficial) examination 
shows that the book has many excellent peda- 
gogical features. The vocabularies are short; 
there is evident an admirable sense of per- 
spective, and matters of supreme difficulty and 
importance are emphasized at the expense of 
things of lesser moment. At the same time, the 
grammar is sufficiently complete to serve the 
purpose of the ordinary student. The chap- 








The book may also be used as a basis for 
conversation. 


quefio Vocabulario” (Heath; 20 cents), give a 
list of 1,500 strictly necessary Spanish words. 
Teachers will find this little book a useful aid 
to the acquisition of a working vocabulary in 
Spanish. 


sity Press; $2.75), edited with English ver- 
sions by George Young, formerly Secretary of 
Legation, 
Theophilo Braga, ex-President of the Portu- 
guese Republic, represents a commendable en- 
deavor to convey to English-speaking persons 
some idea of the charm of Portuguese verse, 
ancient and modern, popular and artificial 
The editor and translator, for he is both— 
providing, as he does, the original Portuguese 
text 
English of his own—has spent some time in 
Portugal as a member of the diplomatic corps | 
of Great Britain. 
tendency of the trained European diplomat | 
(would that our American diplomats evinced | 
it!) to acquaint himself not only with the lan- | 
guage of the country in which he fs stationed, | 
but 


ters on the modal auxiliaries are especially | 
valuable. A few lessons are devoted to mer- 


cantile Spanish. 


Although Professors Espinosa and Allen en- 
title their book “An Elementary Spanish 
Grammar” (American Book Company; $1.24), 
it is far less elementary than many others 
In fact, one is impressed at 
once with the scientific completeness of state- 
ment throughout. The excellent treatise on | 
pronunciation is probably the best to be found 
in any American grammar of Spanish. The | 
exercises are practical, and there are many | 
other good features. The book contains many 
half-tone illustrations of Spanish and South 
American scenes. 


A work like “Pitman’s Spanish Commercial 
Reader,” by G. R. Macdonald (London: Pit- 
man), proves that England is waking up to 


of commercial Spenish. This reader will be 
no less serviceable to the American than to 
the English student of business Spanish. The 
selected articles deal with nearly all the arts 
and industries. 


“A First Spanish Reader,” by Roessler and 
Remy (American Book Company; 68 cents), 
consists of anecdotes and easy material for 
reading. There are numerous questions for 
conversation based on the exercises read. The 
book is attractively illustrated with half- 
tones and pen-drawings by Clarence Rowe. 

As a writer of short stories, Pedro de Alar- 
cén is incomparably the most amusing of all 
the Spaniards who have attempted this genre. 
Ten years ago Professor Giese edited a class- 
room edition of the “Novelas Cortas de Alar- 
c6én” (Ginn; 75 cents). A reprint of this pop. 
ular work has just appeared in a new dress. 


“A Trip to South America” is the title of a 
new Spanish composition book py S. A. Wax- 
man (Heath; 60 cents). There igs an account 
in Spanish of the tour of two young Ameri- 








this the exercises in composition are based. 





Professors Méras and Roth, in their “Pe- 





PORTUGUESE 
“Portugal, an Anthology” (Oxford Univer- 


Lisbon, with a Preface by Dr. 


and a juxtalinear verse rendering in 
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He displays the wholesome 


also with the beauties of its literature. 





} composition, 
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There is a Preface in Portuguese by the first 
President of the Portuguese Republic, a well- 
meaning man of many mistakes. For thos 
who know at first hand the history of Portu- 
literature this prefatory note 
somewhat irritating, unless they are already 
aware of the tendency of that poly 
graphist to make unwarranted statements 
especially when it {s a question of Spanish o: 
Portuguese priority in the matter of origina! 
Mr. Young makes no pretension 
of thoroughness in his work. It would, ther 

fore, be unfair to find fault with him for de- 
voting some 50 pages of a total of 165 to bal- 
lads of earlier and more recent date, 45 t 
Gil Vicente, and only some 70 to the vast pos 
sibilities presented by the great range o 
Portuguese lyric production extending from 
the days of the Galician troubadours of the 
thirteenth century to our times. ne 
might wish, however, that King Denis were 
represented more worthily than he 
but a single poem to his credit here), and on: 
wonders at the exclusion of all the noted poets 
of the long period between the sixteenth cen 
tury Camoens and the nineteenth century 
Joio de Deus Ramos. It furthermore 
rather venturesome to date what Mr. Young 
calls “Old Ballads” as of the year 1000 in thei: 
inception; in all probability the beginnings ot 
both Spanish and Portuguese balladry must 
be placed several centuries later. The Eng- 
lish versions of Mr. Young are not infrequent 
ly effective, and upon occasion they are eve! 
quite dainty, as when he is rendering some 
winsome snatch from the verse of Gil Vicent 
who is evidently his favorite write: b 

some of the versions are obviously crude and 


will b 


guese 


noted 


, 


down 


is (wit! 


is, 


need revision. Musical notation is added fo! 
some of the more modern ballads. 
RUSSIAN, 
“<\ Graduated Russian Reader,” by H 
Riola (Dutton; $1.75 net), is a reissue of 
book first published in 1879 It consists of 


some two hundred pages of easy texts, car 
fully accented, provided with a few notes, 
and followed by an adequate vocabulary. M 
of the selections deal with episodes from us- 
sian history or introduce the studeat to Rus- 
sian classics. Two strictures may be mad 
on this modest volume. A collection of short, 
disconnected passages is not so well adapted 
to beginners in Russian as a long text, su h 
as one of Turgenev’s novels. [or the 
serious initial difficulty of the Slavic tongues 


most 


is their vast store of new words, apparently 
entirely unrelated to those of the Western 
languages. This can at least be mitigated 
and some degree of power can be gained by 
confining the attention to one author In the 


of texts was 


second place, Mr. Riola’s choice 
decidedly old-fashioned, even when his book 


was first printed. One may suspect that he 
drew much material from readers used in 
Russian schools He grants space to such 
bygone names as Karamzin, Dmitriev, and 


receives only nin« 


Khemnitser, while Tolstoy I 
pages and Turgeney seven, and Nekrasov 1s 


not represented at all Nevertheless, these 
drawbacks do not prevent the volume from 
being a welcome and valuable addition to our 
scanty store of Russian textbooks. It might 


after the completion of 


“Russian 


well be used in class 
Boyer and Speranskt's 


Reader.” 


admirable 


er 
(Claren- 


“A First Russian Reader,” by Percy ar- 


mer and Vyacheslav A 
don Press; 1s. 6d. net), 


Tananevich 


containg about twen- 
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ty-five pages of easy texts, selected from Tol- 
stoy, provided with excellent and copious 
notes, and with a full vocabulary. It is well 
adapted for use as a Russian primer, because 
of its low price and its good workmanship. 

Nevill Forbes’s “First Russian Book” (Ox- 
ford University Press; 85 cents net) consists 
mainly of lists of Russian words and phrases, 
with brief explanations of the declension and 
syntax of the noun, adjective, and pronoun. 
There are no exercises for translation or com- 
The chapter pronunciation is 
inadequate and unsatisfactory. Possibly the 
book may be of service to teachers who are 
conducting conversation classes in Russian. 
As an aid to persons seeking to gain a read- 
ing knowledge of the language, it is of al- 
most no value. 


position on 


SCANDINAVIAN, 


In the case of the Scandinavian languages 
textbook-making faces one great difficulty. 
Provision must be made, on the one hand, 
for those who are brought up, more or less 


exclusively, in the foreign idiom, but are gen- 
erally innocent of the most elementary con- 
and on the other, for 
who have some training in 
foreign languages, but to whom Scandinavian 
new. On the whole it cannot be 
said that this difficulty has been met success- 
fully in the textbooks mentioned below, their 
being confined to vo- 
scattering notes which rarely 


ceptions of grammar; 
the native-born 


is entirely 


contributions wooden 
and 


ll satisfactorily 


cabularies 
ciwe 


on idioms 


Thus in Andrew A. Stomberg'’s edition of 
“Fritjofs (Rock Island, IL: 


Augustana Book Concern; 75 cents), notwith- 


Tegnér's Saga” 
standing its twenty pages of notes, which are 
for the most part concerned with explanations 
of the allusions in the 
poem, almost absolute lack of 
comment, of which 
The text 
seems commendably free from 
This cannot of the 
the book, which contains a num- 


mythological great 


there is an 
#rammatical-syntactical 
llom's edition had by far too much. 
of the 


misprints 


poem 


be said re- 
mainder of 
ber of deplorable errors of statement, as well 


as occasional solecisms 


The text editions from the hand of A. Louis 
Elmquist exhibit somewhat more attention to 


idioms and a scrupulously exact workman- 
ship, coupled, we regret to say, with a cu- 
riously cut-and-dried manner of treatment. 
Of introduction or other helps towards the 
understanding of the text there is next to 
nothing in them. Even in the case of “Fiin- 


rik Stals Signer” (Augustana Book Concern; 
76 cents) a bare three pages are devoted to an 
of Ktuneberg’s life and works. This, 
pretty measure for Fin- 
it poet. In other respects this is 


st-edited text of the series 


account 
we submit, is acant 
land's gwreate 


the be The amusing 


little one-act “Det Ringer” (“The Telephone 
Kings’), by H. Nyblom (Stockholm: in Bon- 
nier’s College Series of Textbooks, as also 
the following), is an effective skit on the 
telephone nuisance It is admirably adapted 
to form the basis of conversational exercises. 
Selma Lagerlif's “En Herrgadrdssiigen” (1910) 
s perhaps her most finished novel. It is for- 
tunate indeed that it presents no particular 


difficulties to elementary students of the lan- 


guage The same is true to a still greater 
degree of her “Nils Holgerssons underbara 
resa genom Sverige” (1912). A happy se- 





lection of twelve episodes from it will give 
the student an impression of the author's 
calm strength, quiet humor, and immense re- 
sourcefulness in epic invention. It is to be 
regretted, however, that this glorified, and 
now world-famous, elementary textbook of 
Swedish geography should not be in the stu- 
dent’s hands in its delightful entirety. The 
illustrations, good as they are, could be spared 
for a map of Sweden. 

In his “Swedish Phonology” (Chicago: The 
Engberg-Holmberg Publication Co.), Professor 
Elmquist has presented the essential facts of 
Swedish pronunciation in a thoroughly trust- 
worthy fashion. This little treatise, written 
as a supplement to the same scholar’s Swe- 
dish Grammar, ought to be in the hands of 
every teacher of the subject. Particularly 
useful will be found the brief account of the 
recent changes in orthography, which have 
transformed the look of the printed page. 
Much would have been gained by a frankly 
graphic presentation of the difficult accentual 
problems met with in Swedish. 


It is hard to see how publishers can accept, 
and an association of teachers adopt, books 
so altogether faulty in some respects as J. A. 
Holvik’s “Beginner’s Book in Norse” (Minne- 
apolis: Augsburg Publishing House; revised 
ed.; $1.25), especially when comparatively 
slight changes might have brought the book 
up to scientific standards. As it is, ceriain 
chapters, such as the one on pronounciation, 
are so poor that the work is of no use to stu- 
dents not to the manner born. On the other 
hand, there is good pedagogical sense shown 
in the arrangement of the grammatical ma- 
terial. The reading matter is attractive and 
the drill, conversation, and composition ex- 
ercises based on it deserve praise. There are 
thirty-five photographs of things Norwegian. 


Granting the necessity of an advanced 
reader for Norwegian, Holvik and Ejikeland’s 
“Second Book in Norse” (Augsburg Publishing 
House; $1.25) ought to meet all reasonable de- 
mands. The thirty-eight selections are well 
graded, and should convey a fair idea of Nor- 
wegian prose and poetry during the nine- 
teenth century. In the notes we miss the 
brief and pointed characterizations of authors 
and works which form one of the excellences 
of Olson's reader. 


Holvik and Eikeland’s edition of Ibsen's 
noble play of “Kongsemnerne” (“The Pretend- 
ers’; Augsburg Publishing House; 90 cents) 
is designed only for advanced students, and is 
carried out on original lines. All illustrative 
material is in Norwegian. Besides very sat- 
isfactory notes and a vocabulary of the rarer 
words, this comprises well-executed chapters 
on the history of the Norwegian kingdom, on 
what constitutes dramatic composition, on 
the dramatic plan and the language and style 
of the play, and on its place in Ibsen's de- 
velopment. 


SOME AFRICAN DIALECTS, 

The dialects of the Gold Coast have been 
thoroughly studied by the Basel Evangelical 
Mission Society. We possess a good gram- 
mar of the Akwapim dialect of Ashanti, by 
H. RR. Rils, published in 1853, to which a dic- 
tionary and 268 native proverbs are attached. 
A curious little book “Mfantsi Grammar,” by 
D. L. Carr and J. P. Brown, appeared at the 








Cape Coast in 1868, in which the accents had 
all to be put in by hand, and which gave an 
account of the Fante dialect. Since then the 
remarkable activity of J. G. Christaller has 
furnished the student of African languages 
not only with an excellent “Grammar of the 
Asante and Fante Language” (Basel, 1875), 
a complete translation of the Bible (third 
edition in 1905), and “Tshi Proverbs” (Basel, 
1879), containing 3,600 proverbs, but also 
with a “Dictionary of the Asante and Fante 
Language” (Basel, 1881). The author was 
awarded a gold medal of 300 francs by the 
Institut de France for his Grammar, but 
the Dictionary is a far more important pro- 
duction. This work, in its closely packed 
672 pages, not only gives a thorough account 
of the language, but also provides the reader 
with a series of appendices, among which 
those that contain the Geography and History 
of the Gold Coast and Expressions of Eth- 
nological Interest are of especial value to 
the ethnologist. Mr. R. 8S. Kattray, in his 
“Ashanti Proverbs” (Oxford University 
Press), translated from the original with 
grammatical and anthropological notes, has 
selected 830 of Christaller’s proverbs and has 
provided them with translations and gram- 
matical and ethnographic notes, thus offering 
an acceptable text with which to begin the 
study of Ashanti. The ethnologist will b« 
grateful to him for the arrangement of the 
proverbs according to subjects, especially for 
the first chapter, “A Belief in a Supreme Be- 
ing, Animism, Fatalism, Minor Deities, and 
Charms,” etc., but few will be ready to fol- 
low him in his dissent, with Christaller, from 
Major Ellis who, in his “The Tshi-Speaking 
Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa,” in- 
sists that the God Nyankupon is not a con- 
ception of the native mind, but a god bor- 
rowed from Europeans, and only thinly dis- 
guised. Rattray thinks that the proverbs 
which contain mention of this Supreme Be- 
ing and which are used by the graybeards 
of the interior are a refutation of Major El- 
lis’s opinion. But since Nyankupon is sup- 
posed to have come into existence on Satur- 
day, it is quite evident that we have before 
us a Christian or Mohammedan conception of 
the Deity. The savages of Africa received 
their seven days’ week from Europe or from 
the Arabs, hence the connection of Nyanku- 
pon with the Saturday is to be explained 
either as being derived from the Mohamme- 
dan idea of God, who existed on the first day 
of creation, or from the idea of God’s pre- 
ecedence to Christ, to whom the Sunday is 
devoted more especially. Whichever way we 
look upon the matter, Rattray’s and Chris- 
taller’s explanation cannot be upheld. In- 
deed, the proverbs furnish us a complete 
proof that new conceptions are rapidly dis- 
seminated among the savages, for, although 
but a comparatively short time has passed 
since the Ashantis have come in contact with 
the Europeans, we find such saws as: “It 
would not be difficult to go to Europe, if it 
were not for the sea; all men would like 
to go to Europe, it is the opportunity they 
lack; it is the white man who sells knives, 
yet his head is overgrown with hairs; when 
you eat the white man’s pay, you fight at 
the cannon’s mouth.” Apparently the last 
proverb does not imply the Ashantis’ unwil- 
ingness to fight, for in the picture of the 
Paramount Chief and his sons, which faces 
the title-page, the august family parades 
not only two alarm clocks, but also half-a- 
dozen double-barrelled shotguns. 
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The war does not seem to interfere with the 
output ef linguistic works in England, and it 
is curious to find at this time a translation 
from a German book which, besides being 
popular rather than scientific, is inflated with 
the significance of German science and ap- 
parently forgets many things done by Eng- 
lish and French scholars. Although C. Mein- 
hof’s “An Introduction to the Study of Afri- 
ean Languages” (Dutton; $1.75 net), translat- 
ed by A. Werner, contains some interesting 
and even important data, such as the classi- 
fication of the languages of Africa in three 
groups, the Hamitic, the Sudanese, and the 
Bantu, and the indication that ultimately the 
three may be found to be interrelated, most 
of the statements are obviously meant for the 
layman who may have no conception about 
the necessity of studying primitive tongues 
and African languages in particular. Hence 
such chapters as, Why Do We Study Primitive 
Languages? The Study of Sounds in Africa 
and its Relation to General Phonetics, 
Rhythm, and Melody in African Languages, 
The Problem and Aim of African Linguistics. 
Mr. Meinhof prides himself on having proved 
the unity of the Bantu languages and their 
relation to the Hamitic and the Sudanese 
groups, but Schleicher and Reinisch have 
earlier related the Bantu with the Semitic, 
which, in its turn, has been shown to be re- 
lated to the Hamitic. Again, the most pre- 
tentious work on Bantu phonetics, by Hom- 
burger, appeared in 1913 in France. All these 
works, unfortunately, suffer from the incu- 
bus of Indo-Germanic philology, which is 
more concerned about building up a proto- 
language, a language which may never have 
existed, than about objective facts. Thus 
Homburger’s work is merely a dictionary of 
starred forms, and Meinhof, too, is obsessed 
by the existence of a primitive proto-Bantu 
speech and the comparative purity of such an 
original African language. While, it is true, 
a large number of words in the present Bantu 
dialects already may have existed in proto- 
Bantu, the presence of a word in most of 
them is not yet a proof that it existed in the 
original tongue, any more than the presence 
of “auto” in the Romance languages proves 
its existence in Latin. 


There are no pure languages, no matter 
how primitive they may be, and Meinhof's 
fallacy may be proved by considering the 
language of Angola, in which the 
tionary gives nearly four hundred words of 
foreign origin, while J. McLaren's “A Concise 
Kaffir-English Dictionary” (Longmans; $1 
net) gives nearly one hundred and fifty as 
derived from English and Dutch. If Egyp- 
tien or Arabic influence was very powerful 
among the Bantus, or Sudanese, or Hamites, 
we should expect to find a large number of 
words in many, if not all, Bantu languages, 
without their having existed in proto-Bantu 
To prove the common origin of Bantu with 
any other group, it will be necessary to study 
it in connection with all languages, Asiatic 
and American as well. Only in such a man- 
ner will it be possible to build up a real com- 
parative grammar, free from preconceived 
ideas and pet theories. It can be shown that 
African linguistics, so far as the Bantu group 
is concerned, is on the wrong track, when 
it considers the roots of words as primitive, 
and the classifying prefixes as having a sep- 
arate existence. It may be true that the roots 
contain the original words in some cases; 


dic- 





they certainly do not in a large number of 
instances. Bentley, in his Kongo Dictionary, 
gives disa “maize,” which betrays its origin 
only in the plural, masa. Similarly, all words 
in Dutch and English which begin with an s, 
followed by a consonant, drop this s in Kaf- 
fir, to appear only as a fourth-class prefix 
in isi, hence tolopu “a yoke-tie,” from Dutch 
“strop,” pili “mirror,” from Dutch “spiegel,” 
kolo “school,” kepe “ship,” from Dutch 
“schip,” and so forth. This process may be 
well illustrated in the Bantu word for “eye,” 
which is represented in Swahili by jito. It 
would be hopeless to build up a primitive 
stem from it. Only the plural mato, which in 
the other Bantu languages occurs as matlo, 
mehlo, meso, miso, show that it is related to 
Malay, Mon-Khmer, Maori mata, Egyptian 
merti and even Greek du-udrwv. This is not 
an accidental resemblance, but points to a 
fundamental unity. With the aid of Indo- 
European philology, the real relationship is 


obscured, and not advanced, by building up | 


a proto-Bantu, and in that pretended thor- 
oughness of German linguistic science, which, 
for African philology, is represented by Mein- 
hof, lies a real danger. 

SCOTCH DIALECT. 


more than a generation since 


It is now 


Sir James A. H. Murray, in his “Account of | 


the Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scot- | 


land,” laid the foundation for the scientific 
study of the Scottish dialects. He hoped that 
similar studies would be made of at least the 
seven or eight main dialects, and that thus 
material would be collected for a new and 
complete Scots dictionary. Something has 
indeed been done since, and the Scottish 
Sranch of the English Association has set 
about preparing the dictionary; but until the 
appearance of Sir James Wilson's volume, 
“Lowland Scotch, as spoken in the Lower 
Strathearn District of Perthshire” (Oxford 
University Press; 5s. net), no worthy second 
in the series so admirably started by Murray 
had been published. It is none too soon; for, 
while workers are slowly being equipped, the 
dialects are degenerating and many of their 
most interesting features are passing away. 
The special dialect studied by Sir James Wil- 
son is spoken on that part of the Highland 
border which lies along the valley of the 
Earn, with its centre in the town of Dunning. 
For the recording of the speech of this local- 
ity, the author has adopted a phonetic scheme 
which, while it avoids extreme subtleties, gives 
an adequately precise and easily grasped key 
to pronunciation. The grammar of the speech 
is described, and full tables of idioms with 
their English equivalents are These 
are followed by classified lists 
a collection of proverbs and 
sayings, and by a number of riddles, chil- 
dren's rhymes, mummers’ verses, and th 
like; and the volume closes with a dictionary 
It will thus be evident that we have here not 
merely a contribution to linguistics, but a 


given. 
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logical training is not quite on the same level 
the occasional slips will not mislead the schoi 
ar and are not likely to disturb the general 
reader. The book is well done and was 


worth doing. 


weil 


HISTORY. 

ANCIENT AND MEDILEVAL. 
Professor Morey'’s “Outlines of Ancient His 
itself in the 
same author's “Outlines of 
and “Outlines of Greek History,” 
peared under the title “Ancient 
(American Book Co.; $1.50), with subtractions 
and additions that yield a net 
eighty-four pages. In accordance with the bad 
practice of its publishers, with which Rand 
McNally Company conforms, it has no date 
on its title-page; but the copyright was taken 
out in 1915. The revision 
perfunctory matter, but it has been 
much more towards improving the pedagogical 
than the scientific qualities of the book. In 
defensible statements like the following ap 
pear or reappear in it: “A very ancient non 
Semitic race—the Sumerians or Akkadians,” 
“Sargon I, King of Akkad, who is 
have flourished in 3800 B. c—or, as some 


tory,” main a composite of th: 


Roman History 
has now ap 


Peoples 


increase of 


has not been a 


directed 


said t 


Ma ho! 


|ars say, 2800 Bp. c.,” “the colossal Sphinx i 
perhaps the most ancient example of ind: 
pendent sculpture existing in the world 
the Pheenicians became “the greatest com 
mercial nation of ancient times,” “the trees 
of Greece vary from the pine and oak for 
ests in the north to the lemons, orang 
and date palms in the south,” “vases (of 
Crete) covered with relief work representin 


warriors, gladiators, wrestlers, and pugilists,” 


Sparta “the typical city state of the Dorian 


race,” “the chief magistrates (of Athens) con- 
tinued (under Clisthenes) to be the nil 

archons, who were chosen by lot, not now 
from the upper classes, but from candidates 


presented by all the demes” (Cf., however 


156), “military competitions . . . between « 


panies... sent from the different towns of 
| Attica,” “after the battle of Ipsus Macedonia 
fell into the hands of Cassander who Y 
ceived it as his share of Alexander en 

“the old Egyptian god Serapis,” “Janu ! 
| of the opening year, January,” “Scipio <A¢ 
lianus—the nephew of the great Scipio Af: 
canus,” “Gaul became a seat of Roman 
nies,” etc. The book is abundantly and n 
the whole, excellently, illustrated, but mar 
of the alleged portraits are of dubi $s Value 
It is high time, in any case, that the tor 
sured priest of Isis (p. 373) should cea 
masquerading as Scipio Africanus Profes 
sor Morey writes clearly and vigor } t) 
limitations of his work on the educational 


of words, by | 
characteristic | 


document of high value for the folklorist and | 


the student of social customs and national 
character as well. Any Scot who 
brought up to speak the dialect will find th: 
volume full of delightful reminiscences; and 
all students of comparative linguistics will! 
find abundant information hitherto 
cally inaccessible, and many interesting puz- 
zles. There is no question of the author's in 
timate knowledge of his native speech; and 
f there 


has been 


practi- 


are evidences that his general philo- 


due to the type of book he 
than to any lack of skill 


side are 
set to write rather 


on his part 


of textbook 
It m 


persons 


The cardinal defect of this type 
is that it is invariably unin 
tions without 
and things; it 
bare list 
of formulas 


teresting 
describing too many 
degenerates too easily into a 
into ¢ series 


of names and tags, or 


that are meaningless to a boy 
eptable to an adult 
think of 


Nor is this defect avoid- 


and unac¢ No one, young 
or old, would 
books for 
ed by adding the mediwyval field to the ancient 
and reducing the old-fashioned narrative ele- 


one of these 


reading 


ple assure, 


ment toa minimum, as Mr. Ashley has done in 


his “Barly European Civilization” (Macmil- 
lan: $1.50 net) Regarding the first half of 
this book, “Anctent Civilization,” we have al- 
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ready expressed our opinion (Nation, May 6, 
1915, p. 512) that it is the work of an effec- 
tive teacher, but gives to the pupil what he 
more profitably get in the classrvom, 
well-considered judgments and sum- 
maries. Now that we have the whole work in 
one cover, we can survey a programme de- 
signed to meet the wishes of those who would 
open the high-school course in history, not 
by general history (God forbid that they 
should desire to have that discredited thing 
resurrected!) but by a general survey of the 
world’s progress from the glacial age to the 
death of Louls XIV. We have examined this 
programme with interest, and have compared 
it with the “Ancient Civilization” (American 
Book Company; 60 cents), in which Dr. Wolf- 
son attempts to give to pupils “who can devote 
only a brief amount of time to the study of 
Ancient History before taking up the study 
of Medieval and Modern History... some 
idea of the growth of the ancient nations, and 


could 
ViZ.: 


some idea of their achievements and their 
qualities.” This can be done, it appears, 
without mentioning the names of Solon, 


Themistocles, Xerxes, or Alcibiades. It is un- 
doubtedly “some idea” of Plato that “he ex- 
plained life to his pupils on the theory that 
the most important thing is not what we do 
or say, but what we think of things,” and it 
is “some idea” of Aristotle that “he was not 
as deep a thinker as Plato, but his influence 
has been many times greater because his 
writings have been much more easily under- 
stood”; but we may at least wonder how 
much better off the pupils are who have got 
these ideas than are those who have been 
left in utter darkness. 

There is an inherent difficulty, moreover, in 
all these brief presentations of civilization, 
that they leave a vague and fugitive impres- 
sion upon the mind even of the adult; the 
subject seems to have neither head nor tail, 
to be surrendered without any definition of 
contents to the caprice of the man who makes 
the book. Among the questions that appear 
on entrance examination papers in history 
there are none on which matriculants can be 
depended upon to make fools of themselves 
with greater regularity than those dealing 
with social, economic, and intbllectual condi- 
tions. Perhaps that is a reason for giving 
them nothing else to study in their prepara- 
tory work; perhaps, however, it is a reason 
for giving them something different. What 
this something different may be it is not 
easy to say, but In England boys seem to get 
along tolerably well on narrative history of a 
biographical order told in sufficient detail 
to be vivid and dramatic. It is true they leave 
long periods of ancient history, and these by 
no means the least significant, untouched. 
The remedy for us may lie in selecting our 
periods or topics with less regard for tradi- 
than is customary in England and in 
eliminating, not the descriptions of men and 








tion 


things, but the men and things themselves 
of the less significant epochs, in order that 
we may describe and interpret more fully 
those that are left. 

"The Story of the Old World,” by Dra. El- 


son and MacMullan (World Book Company; 
72 cents), and “The Story of Old Europe and 
Young America,” by Professors Mace and 
Tanner (Rand McNally Company; 65 cents), 
are alike attempts to carry out the suggestions 
of the Committee of Eight of the American 
Historical Association “to provide for the sixth 





grade a suitable text on the European back- 
ground of American history.” The latter of 
the two books is distinctly the better. It 
takes its history more seriously, without be- 
ing too heavy. The Story of the Old World 
tends to make the narrative a setting for 
anecdotes and bon mots. Both are written 
with understanding and skill and cannot help 
being interesting to young people. But Drs. 
Elson and MacMullan have followed too slav- 
ishly the precept, “Facts be damned; the in- 
terest is everything.” The name Homer, it 
appears, means “the author,” acropolis “city 
height,” aristocracy “rule by rich men,” 
benevolent “well-wishing and is composed of 
two Latin words: bene, well, and velere, to 
wish.” It was Pericles, we are informed, of 
whom “it has been well said that he found 
the city of brick and left it of marble.” The 
Museum in Athens is said to have been a 
“splendid building.” Solon seems to have in- 
troduced ostracism and a “Court of Justice 
consisting of archons and ex-archons—which 
met on the hill of Ares, and was called the 
Areopagus.” Clisthenes abolished the prop- 
erty qualification for office, and Socrates 
“was brought before the council of the 
Areopagus.” Claudius Ptolemzus is dated 
in 139 B. C. and put in the Alexandrian epoch. 
Cesar was assassinated in 44 B. C. “more than 
five hundred years since the kings had been 
driven out and Rome had become a republic.” 
When the textbooks make errors of this sort, 
how can accuracy be expected of the pupils? 


The present emphasis on social rather than 
on the old-fashioned political history is reflect- 
ed in Roscoe L. Ashley’s “Medizval Civiliza- 
tion” (Macmillan; $1.50 net). It covers the 
ages of transition from the Barbarian inva- 
sions to the Peace of Westphalia. As the num- 
bering of the pages and paragraphs indicates, 
it is a continuation of a volume on ancient 
civilization. It is fairly well provided with 
good illustrations, maps, review questions, and 
other formal equipment of a textbook. But 
many errors and frequent looseness or indefi- 
niteness of statement betray either ignorance 
or haste—or both. In fact, the book gives the 
impression of being written by a maker of 
textbooks rather than by a scholarly teacher. 





AMERICAN. 
Miss Eleanor E. Riggs’s “An American 
History” (Macmillan; $1 net) is evidently 


intended for use in the South. There can be 
no objection to such a book, provided it is 
accurate, fair, and well written. As to fair- 
ness, no serious criticism can be made of 
this book. It is generous to the North in 
all points of controversy and self-restrained 
in dealing with the Southern cause. It is 
true that now and then an approving use of 
the phrase Southern rights slips in, but not 
in an aggressive sense. Probably there is, 
also, too much freedom in describing the 
abuse of the carpet-baggers, since that is 
a subject which the present generation is 
willing to forget; but this is not a bad error. 
More numerous are the sins against ac- 
curacy. For example, we are told that in 
1763 Massachusetts, and not Virginia, was 
the largest colony, and that the total popu- 
lation of the English colonies was “upwards 
of a miliion,” when the usual estimate is 
about 1,500,000 (p. 130). The appearance of 


the Methodists in the Carolinas and Georgia 
is placed too early (p. 131). 
that 


It is surprising 
“the average income from a_ tobacco 





plantation was from fifteen to thirty thou- 
sand dollars a year” (p. 139). Equally start- 
ling is the assertion that “men whose parents 
had a humble occupation” in colonial times 
could not be elected tax-collectors or sheriffs 
(p. 143). Shucking and not shelling the corn 
was the main occupation of the people at a 
husking-bee, or corn-shucking (p. 145). Miss 
Riggs accepts “the Mecklenburg Declaration 
of Independence,” now generally given up. 
She also upholds the Marcus Whitman myth 
(p. 312), and she thinks the Regulation in 
North Carolina was a revolt against the king, 
whereof, we are assured “the effect caused 
the people” to organize the revolution (p. 
159). Many inept expressions are encounter- 
ed in the book, as “among his congregation” 
(p. 131), “to open up public schools” (p. 135), 
and “he represented one of the most highly 
educated of the men of his community” (p. 
132). The illustrations are generally good, 
although there are some imaginative pictures 
which should long ago have been relieved of 
service, notably the mounted Marion leap- 
ing over a log, and the well-remembered 
treaty of Penn with the Indians. 





SOUTH AFRICA. 

“A History of South Africa” (Longmans; 
$1), by William Charles Scully, gives in brief 
and easily grasped form a good account of 
the development of South Africa, from the 
days of Prince Henry the Navigator down to 
the establishment of the Union in 1910. The 
author knows how to pack a considerable 
amount of information into a clear and read- 
able form, and adds many interesting illustra- 
tions. He does not pretend to original research, 
but utilizes the results of the work of such 
scholars as Theal, Cory, and Leibbrandt. He is 
at too much pains to give the names of all 
the early governors and to enumerate the in- 
numerable wars with the natives; and he gives 
too scant attention to the Boer War and the 
years of remarkable development and coépera- 
tion between Briton and Boer which followed; 
but on this recent period there is much other 
material easily available. 





THE WAR. 

“The Story of the Map of Europe” (Scott, 
Foresman; 60 cents), by L. P. Benezet, Super- 
intendent of Schools in La Crosse, Wis., grew 
out of a series of talks by the author on the 
causes of the great war. His audiences were 
of widely different character, reaching from 
pupils in the grades to teachers, business men, 
and boards of education. The book reflects 
something of the character of the audiences, 
but on the whole it will seek its level best 
among high-school pupils and secondary 
teachers of limited knowledge and training. 
Nearly two hundred pages are given. to trac- 
ing the leading factors in the history of Eu- 
rope from the time of the appearance of the 
Indo-European-speaking peoples onward to 
the beginning of the twentieth century. In 
less than half that number of pages the au- 
thor explains the immediate causes of the 
war, its effects, and the way the map of Eu- 
rope ought to be redrawn to satisfy racial 
aspirations. He illustrates his text by a large 
number of maps, but they are so sketchy 
that it is doubtful whether they will convey 
any very clear notions. There are also many 
inaccuracies in the text itself. The author's 
panacea for Europe’s ills is democratic con- 
trol, the expected blessings of which he over- 
estimates. The chief merit of the book is 
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also its chief defect: the infinitely complex 
problems of race, nationality, party-govern- 
ment, and economic rivalry in Europe are all 
made to seem so very simple and easy. How- 
ever, to compass the subject and to present 
it with simplicity is a tour de force for which 
the author deserves credit; it is doubtful 
whether a more satisfactory brief account of 
the underlying causes of the war exists which 
may be recommended for immature high- 


school pupils. 


Stephen Paget's “Essays for Boys and Girls” 
(Macmillan; $1.75), is, according to its sub- 
title, “a first guide toward the study of the 
war.” It consists of a number of rambling, 
chatty essays, which in style are reminiscent 
of Ruskin’s manner. Mr. Paget sketches in 
turn the history and character of each of 
the warring nations, and aims to stir the 
deeper feelings of faith, patriotism, and re- 
sponsibility in the boys and girls whom he is 
addressing. But we are doubtful whether his 
style is suited to accomplish his purpose. Scat- 
tered through the volume are a number of in- 
teresting cartoons from Punch, which have 
nothing in particular to do with the text. 





The second volume of the “Handbook of the 
European War” (H. W. Wilson Co.; $1), edit- 
ed by Alfred Bingham, is made up of re- 
prints from the speeches and writings of 
prominent statesmen and authors—Bethmann- 
Hollweg, Kuno Francke, Belloc, Lloyd George, 
Cardinal Mercier, Brandes, Roosevelt, C. W. 
Eliot, A. L. Lowell, Norman Angell, E. J. 
Clapp, and many others. It is rather a mot- 
ley but convenient collection that can be 
used for easy reference to matter which can 
only be found in newspaper files or in books 
that are not likely to be in school libraries. 
The first volume, edited by S. S. Sheip, dealt 
largely with the events which led up to the 
war. This second volume deals mainly with 
the effects of the war on international law, 
commerce, social conditions, and the peace 
movement, both in the countries at war and 
in the United States. It also contains a few 
of the justificatory speeches and articles which 
appeared subsequently to the official diplo- 
matic correspondence on the causes of the 
war. The editor has sought to include selec- 
tions which are fairly moderate in tone, and 
which present both sides of disputed ques- 
tions. 


FOR CHILDREN. 

A good textbook in history for children 
must be well written, whatever its facts. It 
must be clear, dignified, and wholesome in ex- 
pression. If the pupil cannot understand and 
grasp what is being told him, he is disgusted; 
if he finds the narrator talking down to his 
immature station, he rebels; and if he is stim- 
ulated to unnatural ideals by being fed on 
lurid stories, he is mentally damaged. These 
truths are reflected in one way or another in 
the three following volumes: 

First is a book by Francis Parkman. A 
happy idea has led Miss Louise S. Hasbrouck 
to gather in one small volume some of the 
best stories in that classic work, “France and 
England in North America.” They fit to- 
gether with remarkable success, and the book 
as a book is harmonious in plan, although it 
can hardly be called a history of the con- 
flict for possession of the interior of the con- 
tinent. Among the stories related are those 
dealing with the attack on Deerfield, Brad- 
dock’s defeat, the services of Robert Rogers, 
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the siege of Fort William Henry, the capture 
of Louisburg, Abercrombie’s attempt to cap- 
ture Ticonderoga, and the fall of Quebec. 
Clearness, dignity, and wholesome incident 
abound. The book is well adapted to the 
end for which it is written, a supplementary 
reading book for children. It has as title 
“Rivals for America” (Boston: Little, Brown; 
60 cents). 

With somewhat the same purpose Messrs. | 
Albert F. Blaisdell and Francis K. Ball have 
prepared “Heroic Deeds of American Sail- 
ors” (Boston: Little, Brown; 50 cents). His- 
torical incident is again made to serve graphic 
narration, with the hope, as the authors de- 
clare, “of stimulating young people to fur- 
ther reading of maritime and other history.” 
The subjects selected are such as “illustrate 
the perils and bravery of our heroes of the 
sea.” They embrace many well-known sto- 
ries, dressed up in such manner as the authors 
deem fit. Decatur’s burning of the Philadel- 
phia, Cushing’s destruction of the Albemarle, 
Somers’s ill-fated attempt to destroy the fleet 
of the Tripolitans, the battle between the 
Chesapeake and the Shannon, the encounter 
between the Enterprise and the Boxer, Me- 
Donough’s victory on Lake Champlain, and 
the wreck of the Saginaw. Clear and vigor- 
ous description is not wanting, but the au- 
thors have probably run too far towards the 
sensational. Certainly, there is a tendency 
to introduce harrowing scenes, in the appa- 
rent belief that they will be popular with the 
boys. If this expectancy is realized, what 
must be the attitude of the girls? At any 
rate, there is a great difference between whole- 
some interest and hectic excitement, and in 
many of their chapters the authors seem to 
have failed to realize it. 

In “The Story of Our Country,” Books I 
and II, by Henry W. Elson and Cornelia 
E. MacMullen (World Book Co.; 72 cents), 
we have a simple beginning at American 
history by way of thrilling biographical 
incidents. In the second book, however, the 
authors doff the biographical method in some 
places and fall into ordinary history. They 
have sought to tell interesting stories, evi- 
dently with studied disdain for the critics. 
The ancient stories of Columbus and the egg 
and Marion's frugal dinner are made to do 
service, and we have an actual picture of 
the Pilgrim Fathers stepping from their shal- 
lop on to Plymouth Rock. There is, also, a 
large amount of imaginary dialogue in ex- 
planation of the motives of the leading char- 
acters. For example, we have a placid con- 
versation in which Bradford, Winslow, and 
Miles Standish take part when there was 
doubt about the landing. We read this en- 
lightening conversation: “‘Let us land here 
by this large rock,’ said William Bradford. 








‘The water is too shallow for our boat,’ ob- | 
jected Edward Winslow. ‘We can step on | 
the rock,’ replied the undaunted Miles Stan- | 
dish, ‘and then wade through the water to the 
shore.’ And that is what they did.” The | 
book is full of pictures that would crush the 
love of art in any child whom nature had | 
not made irresponsive to art impressions. 


“Children of History” (Little, Brown; 80 | 
cents), by Mrs. Mary 8S. Hancock, is a collec- 
tion of simple narratives of the childhood of 
some sixty great figures, from Romulus and 
Remus to Florence Nightingale. They are at- 
tractively illustrated in color and in black and 
white, and are told in such a way as to re- 
late themselves to the common daily expe- 
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rience of the boys and girls of eight or nine 
for whom they are intended. Biographical ma- 
terial of this kind is the best means by which 
to give children an initial interest in history 


ECONOMICS. 


In these days, when labor legislation is 
made so rapidly, a new book in that fleld 
is always welcome. The distinctive charac- 


| teristics of the “Principles of Labor Legisla- 


tion” (Harper; $2 net), by Prof. John R. 
Commons and Dr. John B. Andrews, ts its 
comprehensiveness. No other book in Eng- 
lish deals with the whole subject of labor leg- 
islation. For the first time we have a work 
which may be fairly said to equal in scope 
the well-known “Les Lois Ouvriéres” by Paul 
Pic. This comprehensiveness, however, has 
its drawbacks. By including so much, the 
authors have been forced to treat some of the 
topics with extreme brevity, and the reader 
who wishes details must turn to more spe 
cialized sources. The necessity for compres- 
sion has led to the severest pruning in those 
parts of the book that deal with the prob- 
lems which the legislation is designed to solv« 
At times the authors have gone so far in this 
direction that the effective evaluation of the 
legislation is not possible on the basis of th« 
facts given. It would have been a gain, for 
example, if they could have spared a littl 
more space for the discussion of the problem 
of unemployment before plunging into the 
legislation. 

The arrangement of the matter is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. In the main, the succes- 
sive chapters deal with specific kinds of labor 
legislation, such as the minimum wage, hours 
of labor, safety and health, and unemploy- 
ment, but a considerable amount of material 
relating to some of the subjects is brought 
together in a chapter on social insurance. The 
result is that when the reader has comfoert- 
ably concluded the chapter on safety and 
health, he is again brought back to the same 
subject in the section of the chapter on social 
insurancein which workmen's compensation is 
discussed. The part of the work which breaks 
most new ground is the section dealing with 
administration. The authors argue strongly 
for the plan of consolidating the administra- 
tion of all labor legislation in the hands of 
an industrial commission, which shall have 
power to issue orders. As Professor Com- 
mons was for some years a member of the 
Wisconsin Industrial Commission, the ploneer 
commission, and is generally regarded as the 
foremost advocate of the commission plan, 
this part of the book may be considered an 
authoritative statement of the advantages of 
that plan of administration 


Mr. H. L. Gannt is well known as one of 
the chief exponents of scientific management. 
A disciple of Mr. F. W. Taylor, he has him- 
self made an important contribution to the 
subject by devising the widely used “task and 
bonus” system of remuneration In his “In- 
dustrial Leadership” (Yale University Press; 


$1), Mr. Gannt goes over much of the ground 
already covered in his “Work, Wages, and 
Profits,” published some years ago His 


view of industrial leadership is, however, more 
cleariy outlined here than in the earlier vol- 
ume, since the exposition is less cumbered 
with detail. The efficiency of organization 
in his opinion, depends primarily on the se 
lection of the best leaders The task and 
bonus system, if the task setting is done on 
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scientific principles, offers the largest oppor- 
tunity to develop from the ranks of the work- 
ers industrial leaders. Thus are the com- 
patibility of scientific management and de- 
mocracy revealed. When, however, Mr. Gannt 
passes to a discussion of problems in economic 
theory, he is not so successful. In a final 
chapter, for instance, Mr. Gannt discusses the 
relation of the industrial leader to the ac- 
countant. This discussion is based on the 
principle of elasticity of demand which Mr. 
Gannt apparently regards as a discovery of 
his own. He will be surprised to find on con- 
sulting an elementary textbook of economics 
how much more adequately the subject has 
been presented. 


The motivation of economic conduct is at- 
tracting increasing attention from econo- 
mists. Since the work of Veblen and of Som- 
bart the theories of motive derived from the 
utilitarians and associationists have been con- 
siderably modified, and it is now recognized 


that the desire for gain is not so simple as it 
was formerly represented In his delightful 
little book on “Inventors and Money-Making” 
(Macmillan; $1 net), Prof. F. W. Taussig 


discusses the part played in economic life by 


the instincts of contrivance, of domination, 
of collection, of social emulation, and of devo- 
tion Professor Taussig has given much 
consideration to the instinct of contrivance 


as displayed in the work of inventors, and 
his conclusions here are of especial interest. 
in general, he is of the opinion that the pros- 
pect of gain, although not in itself important 
in arousing the instinct of contrivance in in- 
ventors of the first rank, is immens« ly effec- 
tive in determining the direction in which the 
inventor turns his mind. It is to be regretted 
that Professor Taussig has not dealt more 
at length with the effect of social institutions 
upon the development of the various instincts. 
What he does say, although brief, is so much 
the level of current discussion of the 
that the would have been glad 
to follow him further—even into a field where 
conjecture must chiefly rule. 


above 


subject reader 


No system of collective bargaining has at- 
tracted attention in recent years than 
the in the New York cloak and 
sult trade. The protocol, as the agreement is 
somewhat magniloquently called, has been the 
subject of exhaustive Government investiga- 
tions and of numerous magazine articles. Mr. 
Julius Henry Cohen's “Law and Order in In- 
(Macmillan; $1.50 net) is, however, 
comprehensive account of the his- 
tory of the agreement. The appearance of the 
book time is opportune, since the 
agreement has now been abandoned and re- 


more 


agreement 


dustry” 
the first 


at this 


newed warfare declared. Mr. Cohen is well 
qualified for the task which he has assumed, 
since during almost the entire Hfe of the 


agreement he has been counsel for the manu- 


facturers. Mr, Cohen's contribution to the sub- 
Ject does not consist in the presentation of 
new faets, for all that he relates was already 
available in one form or another. The interest 
In his work lies almost entirely in the view 
which he presents as to the proper basis for 
collective agreements. According to this view, 
a large part of the questions which present 


themselves in the relations of employer and 
employee cannot be settled by agreement, but 
must be determined by quasi-judicial proceed- 
} questions as the “closed shop” 
to discharge,” for example, 
issues which cannot be com- 


ing Such 
“right 


moral 


and he 


pre 


ent 


promised, but must be definitively decided. It 
is undoubtedly true that this theory has dom- 
inated the working of the protocol. When a 
troublesome question has been presented, 
both parties have at once proceeded to deliver 
ultimatums. Eminent outsiders—known, at 
first, as the Board of Arbitration and later as 
the Council of Conciliation—have then been 
convened to hear and decide the issue. The 
parties themselves have resolutely refused 
to do anything ¢xept to hire counsel to argue 
the case. 

This method of carrying on collective bar- 
gaining differs widely from that pursued in 
the other great systems of trade agreements, 
in which the parties themselves endeavor by 
every possible means to reach a conclusion. 
Arbitration is more dreaded than a strike. 
The question naturally arises as to whether 
the method of judicial determination has jus- 
tified itself. The protocol was signed in 1910. 
In 1914 it was only saved by the exertions 
of disinterested persons and the pressure of 
public opinion. In May, 1915, it was termi- 
nated, but was revived in July of that year. 
It has now been again brought to end It 
is true that troublesome questions, for the 
major part growing out of the practical im- 
possibility of standardizing piece prices, are 
involved in the working of the agreement. 
But these questions are no more difficult of 
solution than those presented in numerous 
other trades in which successful systems of 
collective bargaining are in operation. The 
path of success would appear to be marked 
not by more judicial determination, but by an 
honest and sustained effort by both parties to 
reach a solution. 


There are few subjects of equal practical 
interest concerning which the public is less 
informed than the cost of marketing farm 
products. The most extraordinary miscon- 
ceptions in this field gain currency with as- 
tonishing rapidity. One year, it is widely be- 
lieved that the combination of the packers is 
responsible for the increasing price of beef. 
Another year, a crusade is inaugurated in the 
belief that the increase in the price of eggs 
is due to the speculative activities of the cold- 
storage houses. It is not to be expected that 
any number of careful studies will entirely 
prevent the rise of such misconceptions, but 
certainly Prof. L. D. H. Weld’s book on “The 
Marketing of Farm Products” (Macmillan; 
$1.50 net) ought to restrict their circulation. 
It is only within very recent years that care- 
ful studies of problems in marketing have been 
made, but much has already been done in the 
way of clearing the ground of erroneous be- 
liefs. Usually, the first result of careful study 
in a new field is that the investigator is pro- 
foundly impressed with the efficient working 
of the economic machinery. After all, things 
are not so bad. This is the stage which has 
been reached in the study of the marketing 
of farm products. Professor Weld’s book in 
considerable part is a defence of the exist- 
ing system. The advantage of speculation, 
the astonishing cheapness of transportation, 
and the enormous difficulty of the task of 
marketing the numerous foodstuffs are ade- 
quately described. On the other hand, there 
is very little of constructive suggestion. 


The first volume of Prof. F. A. Fetter’s 
“economic Principles” (Century; $1.75) cov. 
ers only part of the ground embraced by his 





“Principles of Economics.” The practical ap- 
plications of the principles have been re- 





served for a second volume, which will appear 
later. The treatment of the subject in the 
present work differs considerably from that 
followed in the earlier work. Professor Fet- 
ter departs in his terminology even more 
widely from current usage—even “marginal! 
utility” now being taboo. The most important 
change, however, has been the separation cf 
the dynamic from the static theory, the for- 
mer having been relegated to a separate sec- 
tion, with an undoubted gain in clearness. 
The exercises appended to the older work are 
dropped crom this volume, perhaps with the 
intention of including them in the second 


volume. 


The new edition of J. K. Ingram’s “History 
of Political Economy” (London: A. & C. 
Black) contains a brief introduction by Prof. 
R. T. Ely and a supplementary chapter by 
Prof. W. A. Scott. The text is that of the 
English edition of 1888, which differs slightly 
from that of the American edition of 1887. 
The supplementary chapter by Professor 
Scott brings the history from 1888 down to 
date and covers the developments in all im- 
portant countries. It is a question whether 
such a work as that of Ingram can be sup- 
plemented or brought to date. Ingram’s His- 
tory, although widely used, was not essen- 
tially a history, but an argument in favor of 
a method of study. Unlike the usual history 
of the progress of a science, it was not writ- 
ten in order that readers might know the 
historical facts, but constituted a protest 
against the prevailing method of economic 
research. ‘The historical data served merely 
as a vehicle for the argument. Moreover, 
Professor Scott apparently has little sym- 
pathy with Ingram’s point of view. A large 
part of his chapter is devoted to the Austrian 
School, which Ingram would have disposed of 
in a very few sentences. The works which 
Ingram would have appraised highest are 
handled by Scott in the most summary man- 
ner. For example, Webb’s “Industrial De- 
mocracy,” which is perhaps of all recent 
works the one which embodies most the spirit 
of Ingram, and which has probably influenced 
economic thought more deeply than any book 
of recent years, is merely catalogued by Pro- 
fessor Scott in a list of “noteworthy contribu- 
tions by Englishmen to economic history 
(sic).” Professor Scott apparently realized 
that his supplementary chapter was out of 
key with the rest of the work, for in a note 
to Ingram’s concluding chapter, he says: 

Many of the statements made in this chap- 
ter need modification in the light of the de- 
velopment recorded in Chapter VIL . . 
Inasmuch, however, as the chapter records 
Dr. Ingram’s convictions at the time he com- 
pleted his part of the history, it is allowed to 
stand without modification as a document 
throwing light upon his attitude towards 
some of the fundamental problems of the 


science. 





The use of manuals of questions and exer- 
cises in connection with courses of elemen- 
tary economics appears to be well established, 
especially in the larger colleges, where, on 
account of the size of the classes, instruction 
is given chiefly by lectures. Since the pre- 
sentation of elementary economics is far from 
standardized, a manual is conveniently used 
only in connection with a particular text. 
Professor Day and Mr. Davis, therefore, in 
the preparation of their “Questions on the 
Principles of Economics” (Macmillan; 50 cents), 
have almed at selecting those questions and 
exercises which will be most helpful when 
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used with Professor Taussig’s “Principles of 
Economics.” Considerable use has been made 
of other similar manuals, but much of the 
matter is new. 


The revised edition of Prof. W. Z. Ripley's 
collection of reprints relating to “Trusts, 
Pools, and Corporations” (Ginn; $2.75 net) 
contains almost twice as many pages as the 
old edition. A few of the reprints included 
in the edition of 1905 have been omitted, but 
in the main the revision consists in the addi- 
tion of new material, drawn chiefly from the 
reports of the Bureau of Corporations and 
from the decisions of the courts. The texts 
of the Sherman act, the Trade Commission 
law, and the Clayton act are included. The 
piquant prefatory notes to the Clayton act 
and the Trade Commission law make the read- 
er regret the extreme editorial restraint which 
is shown in other parts of the volume. 


SOCIOLOGY. 


The popularity of Nathaniel C. Fowler's 
“Getting a Start” has led the publishers, Sully 
& Kileinteich, to bring out a further selection 
from his series of syndicate articles in the 
daily prints, under the title, “Beginning Right: 
How to Succeed” (50 cents net). Our inchoate 
democracy is avid of advice on the practical 
conduct of life. Mr. Fowler is sensible, plain, 
and aphoristic in style, frequently enforcing 
a point by some parable from the life of mil- 
lionaire or urchin. For those who have never 
enjoyed the advantages of a home, these brief 
talks should be quite wholesome. 


It is a little surprising to find E. A. Kirk- 
patrick’'s “Fundamentals of Sociology” 
(Houghton Mifflin; $1.25 net) a rather small 
and elementary book; one is misled by the 
somewhat imposing title. It is a sort of easy 
and familiar survey of what the author, 
looking across from another field, has con- 
ceived to be the salient aspects of sociology. 
This procedure is excused by the remark that 
“freedom from having dwelt on details is an 
advantage rather than a disadvantage in get- 
ting and presenting a general view of a sub- 
ject.” However, this is no foolish, impression- 
istic product. It is written clearly and simply, 
and is arranged and developed with much 
judgment. It is not utopian and it is not 
preachy. Its author is not one of those “to 
whom God has revealed himself in the form of 
platitudes.” It ought to be useful as a text- 
book in elementary sociology, especially in 
schools where it is desirable to give only a 
brief amount of time to the subject; and it 
should attract the general reader. Sets of 
exercises at the end of the several chapters 
“are intended to be suggestive to teacher and 
pupils rather than directive.” The dispropor- 
tionate amount of space given to education is 
justified by the belief that “education is now 
such an important phase of social life that 
every student of sociology should become fa- 
miliar with its purposes and problems”; and 
it is hoped that the emphasis on this topic 
will “make the book most interesting for those 
preparing for the teaching profession.” Natu- 
rally, this volume is sketchy, and contains 
little or nothing that is new, on the theoretic 
side. It is mainly practical sociology that 
occupies attention. A subtitle indicates that 
special emphasis has been laid upon commu- 
nal and educational problems. But the ar- 
rangement and treatment are such that the 
purpose aimed at by the author stands a 








good chance of being realized. The bibliog- 
raphy is full as respects titles of works in 
English. 


Gillette’s “Constructive Rural Scciology” 
(Sturgis & Walton; $1.60 net) appears in a 
new edition, revised and enlarged. Originally 
interested in rural matters by the late Prof 
Cc. R. Henderson, the author has developed the 
practical spirit characteristic of that sensible 
man, and has produced a book of great use, 
not only to the teacher and student, but to 
the intelligent farmer as well. In a general 
way, Professor Gillette takes into considera- 
tion all the most important aspects of rural 
life, and makes exceedingly practical sugges- 
tions as to their betterment. When he says 
that such and such an improvement ought 
to be made, the reader can generally add, to 
himself: “Yes, and it can be.” In this respect 


; the book before us forms a wholesome con- 


trast to many another treatise on practical 
sociology. But the scientific perspective and 
background are not lacking, either: in the 
present edition there is added a chapter upon 
the general physical conditions of the United 
States in their relation agriculture; and 
the vexed question of rural migration in its 
relation to the growth of urban communities 
has additional light shed upon it. The more 
books of this sort we have, the better for the 
reputation of the subject and for the cause 
of general education. 


to 


PSYCHOLOGY. 

There is no lack of textbooks in psychology, 
mostly bad. Almost every psychologist of re- 
pute, or in search of it, writes one, or is 
tempted to do so, finding the others, in some 
respects at least, unsatisfactory, as they all 
indubitably are. For psychology is a science 
of recent and rapid growth and allows large 
scope for diversity of opinion even in mat- 
ters that are fundamental; each author, each 
teacher has his own method of approach, his 
own aims and point of view; and, besides, 
good textbooks are, like omnia praciara, tam 
difficilia quam rara, and few is the number 
of contemporary psychologists competent to 
make them. It is a pleasure, therefore, to 
call attention to “A Beginner’s Psychology,” 
by Edward Bradford Titchener (Macmillan; 
$1 net), the fourth and best of the textbooks, 
other than the laboratory manual, published 
by this most indefatigable, learned, expert, 
and scientifically minded of psychologists. 
Among the ruck of books pretending to a 
similar purpose, this is a work of distinction. 
It may seem to some, perhaps, too full for 
a beginner, too fraught with the suggestion 
of controversies still in debate; but it should 
be remembered that the beginner the author 
has in mind is one to be taken seriously, not 
a dolt, but a student, one who has in him at 
least the possibility of a psychologist, though 
he should never take another course in the 
subject in his life. One of the distinctive fea- 
tures of the book consists in questions and 
exercises at the end of each chapter designed 
to stimulate and guide the student in the 
work of reflection, experiment, and discovery; 
at the same time there is added a well-select- 
ed list of references in English for further 
reading. The unity of the whole matin- 
tained by rigid adherence to the adopted point 
of view, a thing on which the author now 
places more emphasis than on knowledge, 
and by frequent precise page references to 
exposition and discussion in earlier portions 


is 





of the work when such references are needed 
to clarify discussion in the later. The student 
will find all this very helpful. The judicious 
teacher also should the book 
with profit, even if he disagrees with the au- 
thor’s point of view and thinks, 
may, that function, development, and organl- 
zation are too ruthlessly sacrificed to analysis 
and structure, or that the unconscious dk 

terminations of observable mental processes 
are not merely physiological, but psychophy- 
sical, or even, strictly speaking, purely ps 


be able t 


use 


as he well 


chical dispositions. The book, like the au- 
thor’s “Primer,” which it replaces, is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley. 
THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 

In response to the request from all parts 
of the world that what the “Dictionary of 
Christ and the Gospels” has done for the 


Gospels another similar publication should do 
for the rest of the New Testament, Dr. James 


Hastings, the indefatigable editor, has now 
prepared the “Dictionary of the Apostolic 
Church,” in two volumes, the first of which 
has just been published by Scribners ($6 per 


volume; sold by subscription only). This new 
dictionary, together with that of “Christ and 
the Gospels,” is designed to form, as the Pref- 
ace states, “a complete and independent Dik 
tionary of the New Testament.” The con 
tributors represent various denominations of 


Christians and various nationalities An idea 
both of the general tendency of the editor and 
of the authors and subjects included may b 
gathered from the following list: Batiffol,- 
Burkitt, on the Apocalypse of Ba- 


on 


Ignatius; 


ruch: von Dobschiitz, on Hellenism; Lake, on 
Luke and Acts; Moffatt, on the Uncanonical 
Gospels; Sanday, on Inspiration and Revela- 
tion; von Schlatter, on the Holy Spirit; 
Thumb, on Hellenistic Greek; and Vos, on 
Love and other Christian Virtues 
“Jerusalem to Rome” (Abingdon Pre 

$1.50 net), by Charles F. Sitterley, consists of 
a translation of the Book of Acts with a run 
ning commentary. The translation, whi h is 


based on Souter’s edition of the Kevisers’ 


Greek text, is at times clearer than the 
nal, and the commentary is mainly 
phrase with a dash of imagination thrown In 
The volume is designed not for scholars but 
for Sunday-school children. 


origi- 


a para- 


ft" (Abingdon 


series of 


“Foundations of Christian Delle 
Press; $1.50 net) is the title of a 
popular studies in the philosophy of religion 
by F. L. Strickland, of the University of West 
Virginia. It is not an investigation into the 
historical foundations of Christian belief, but 
a defence of some essential Christian convic- 
tions such as the personality of God, the di- 
of the Bible, 


convictions 


vinity of Christ, the uniqueness 


and the hope of immortality, 

which the author seeks to bring Into harmony 

with scientific concepts The volume is ad- 
“thoughtful men and women who 


dressed to 
love the Christian faith” and should prove ser- 
‘ pt n 


a 


viceable to such of them as are of an 


mind 


Greek New Testament have 
handy dicti in 
should 


Students of the 
felt the need of a 
which a competent scholar 
compactly the results of recent investigations 
into the vocabulary of the New Testament In 
the light of papyri, inscriptions, ostraca, and 


long nary 


register 








500 


the like. This need is admirably met by Prof. 
Alexander Souter, of Aberdeen, in his “Pocket 
Lexicon to the Greek New Testament,” which 
has just been published in attractive form by 
the Oxford University Press. 


John W. Powell, in his latest volume, “What 
is a Christian?” (Macmillan; $1 net), discusses 
intelligently the ethics of Jesus and indicates 
the practical attitude a believer should take to 
such themes as war, wealth, and the church. 
In depicting Christianity, he puts relatively 
little stress on its redemptive nature wherein 
it differs from Judaism, emphasizing prefer- 
ably the religious and ethical teaching of 
Jesus, in which the departure from the mother 
church is least notable. The author’s soul is 
in what is called the “social gospel.” He 
writes in short paragraphs, so that he who 
travels may read; and he is usually clear, 
though the uninstructed reader would follow 
with difficulty the logic of the argument (p. 
64 sq.) which leads to the emphatic word 
“state-person.” 





The International Critical Commentary, 
planned many years ago, but still incomplete, 
has found acceptance among students who 
care for wise, reverent, and intelligent Bibli- 
cal scholarship. The high standard reached 
by the contributors to the Old Testament vol- 


umes, for example by Moore, Toy, Smith, 
Driver, and Gray, is maintained in the New 
Testament by Prof. James Hardy Ropes, of 
Harvard University, in the most recent issue 
of the series, “The Epistle of St. James” 
(Scribner; $3 net). The introduction is de- 


voted to the literary type of the epistle; to 
the literary relations, in which discussion no 
thraidom to the argument from literary de- 
pendence is evident; to the ideas and histori- 
cal background of the epistle, which is a 
model of lucid exposition; to the text, the fur- 
ther detailed consideration of which is reserv- 
ed for a forthcoming separate treatise; and 
special treatment of persons named 
which advances our knowledge of the 
question. It is argued convincingly that the 
epistle is a stray diatribe written between 75 


and addressed to Greek-speak- 


tio a 


James, 


and 125 a. D., 
ing Jows in Palestine, as the reference to the 
“early later rain” suggests, perhaps in 
Cesarea. The Christianity of James, it is 
made plain, is in the main Jewish, and is free 
from that admixture of mysticism distinctive 
of Paulinism; in fact, the author disapproves 
Paul's idea of justification by faith only, with- 
out a clear appreciation of its real significance. 
The commentary proper contains many novel 
Interpretations, a few of which are mentioned 
by the editor in his Preface. The notes are 
always relevant, no space being wasted in an 
attempt to explain the obvious or the inex- 
plicable. The volume is conspicuous for its 
thoroughness, historical insight, lucidity, and 
There are larger works 


and 


sund common-sense, 
on James, but none better. 

The only generally admitted result of the 
minute investigation into the literary rela- 
tlons of the Synoptic Gospels, which has been 
going on for over fifty years, is to the ef- 

that Mark in some form or other is the 


main narrative source for Matthew and Luke. 
For it can said that there is as 
yet any consensus of opinion as regards the 
origin of the material in Matthew and Luke 
which is not derived from Mark. ‘To be sure, 
‘very recent investigator, from Harnack to 


scarcely be 


Haupt, has his own theory of the elastic sym- 
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bol Q, and Dr. Carl 8S. Patton, in his recent 
volume, “Sources of the Synoptic Gospels” 
(Macmillan; $1.30 net), is no exception to the 
rule. This volume, it should be said, is an in- 
telligent examination, in the light of previous 
studies, of all the probable sources of the first 
three gospels, though it pays more attention 
to Mark and Q than to the material in Luke 
which is not assigned to these sources. More- 
over, the discussion is so ordered that the gist 
of the argument may be readily grasped by 
those whose knowledge of Greek is scanty. 
Following along the lines mapped out by 
Wernle in his essay on the synoptic problem 
published in 1899, Dr. Patton elaborates a 
theory of two Aramaic recensions of Q which 
were translated into Greek and then used by 
Matthew and Luke respectively, the order of 
the original Aramaic Q being even now dis- 
cernible in Luke. The bearing of this theory 
of Q upon the further contention that Mark 
used an earlier form of Q is not made plain, 
unless, indeed, the author intends the reader 
to assume that Q is to be regarded, not as a 
stable, but as a fluid, document from the 
start. It is a happy circumstance that this 
meritorious essay proceeds from the pen, not 
of a professor, but of a working pastor. 





The experience of many teachers of the Bi- 
ble has led them to desire for the use of pu- 
pils in the secondary schools and advanced 
Sunday-school classes textbooks following the 
methods of modern research. In the hope of 
meeting this demand the University of Chi- 
cago Press is issuing a series of volumes un- 
der the general title of Constructive Bible 
Studies, designed to represent what may be 
called liberal orthodoxy—that is, while main- 
taining the church views of inspiration, the 
volumes in question deal with historical de- 
tails in the spirit of modern criticism. Among 
such works may be mentioned the following: 
“Studies in the First Book of Samuel” ($1.25), 
by Herbert Lockwood Willett; “The Life of 
Christ” ($1.25), adapted by Isaac Bronson 
Burgess from “The Life of Christ,” by Ernest 
D. Burton and Shailer Mathews; “Studies in 
the Gospel According to Mark” ($1.25), by 
Ernest De Witt Burton; “A Short History of 
Christianity in the Apostolic Age” ($1.25), by 
George Holley Gilbert. These volumes are 
written in a simple and clear style and in 
such a manner as to indicate the methods of 
modern historical study. 


A similarly broad construction of Biblical 
material is given by Prof. Walter M. Patton in 
“Israel's Account of the Beginnings Contained 
in Genesis I-I1l” (Boston: The Pilgrim Press; 
$1). Dr. Patton, while pointing out that these 
chapters have no authority as history, sets 
forth the fundamental doctrines of the Hebrew 
faith therein involved: and it is to be hoped 
that teachers of youth in Sunday schools will 
treat this material in similar fashion. The 
religious value of the Prophetic writings is 
well described by Georgia Louise Chamberlin 
in “The Hebrew Prophets, or Patriots and 
Leaders of Israel” (University of Chicago 
Press; $1.25). The extensive quotations from 
the Old Testament are explained in brief foot- 
notes, with an appropriate introduction. Men- 
tion may also be made of the little volume, 
very clearly printed, “Ethical Readings from 
the Bible” (Scribner; 40 cents), by Harriet L. 
Keeler and Laura H. Wild. Excellent ethical 
suggestions will be found in Henry F. Cope’s 





“Religious Education in the Family” (Univer- 


sity of Chicago Press; $1.25). A _ similar 
commendation may be given to the small 
volume entitled “Lives Worth Living” (Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press; $1), by Emily 
Clough Peabody. The material consists of 
sketches of the lives of a few notable wo- 
men, some taken from the Bible and others 
from modern times. In regard to the Old 
Testament characters mentioned it will be well 
for teachers to point out that the Deborah 
of the Book of Judges is not therein credit- 
ed with any good ethical trait; she is simply 
a patriotic leader, a sort of Joan of Arc, and 
she does not shrink from praising the treach- 
ery and the murderous hand of Jael, the wife 
of Heber, the Kenite. We may add, as an 
excellent book for teachers, “Morning Exer- 
cises for All the Year” (Chicago: Beckley- 
Cardy; 60 cents), by Joseph C. Sindelar—an 
interesting collection of paragraphs from 
many sources, historical and poetical, all of 
them conveying moral instruction. Favor- 
able mention may be made also of “Moral 
Education, an Experimental Investigation” 
(Boston: Leroy Phillips), by William T. Whit- 
ney, a short but suggestive essay. 


SCIENCE. 
MATHEMATICS. 

Prof. G. A. Miller’s “Historical Introduction 
to Mathematical Literature” (Macmillan; 
$1.60) isa valuable contribution to the growing 
body of literature that aims at giving orien- 
tation in the general field of modern mathe- 
matics rather than mastery of a single branch 
of the science. Its 300 pages, though some- 
what lacking in the stimulating qualities of 
style, present with laudable regard to per- 
spective a large amount of information re- 
specting mathematical literature in general, 
certain historical questions, and fundamental 
developments in arithmetic, geometry, and 
algebra. A specially noteworthy feature of 
the work is a chapter of over 50 pages giv- 
ing an account of twenty-five of the most 
eminent mathematicians ranging in time 
from Euciid to Henri Poincaré. 


Advanced students of mathematics will wel- 
come the second edition of Whittaker and 
Watson’s “Course of Modern Analysis” (Put- 
nam; $4.50). Besides a revision of the mat- 
ter in the well-known first edition, this sec- 
ond edition contains some additional chapters 
dealing with Riemann integration, the very 
modern subject of integral equations, and the 
Riemann Zeta-function. 


In his “Theory of Errors and Least 
Squares” (Macmillan; $1.25) Professor Weld 
has admirably set forth within the compass 
of less than 200 pages the essentials of this 
highly important and much-neglected subject 
in such a way as to make the work service- 
able at once as a textbook and as a reference 
book for the use of practitioners. 


A very notable work and one for which 
students of statistics will be grateful is Arne 
Fisher’s “The Mathematical Theory of Prob- 
abilities” (Macmillan; $2). It is notable as 
being the most comprehensive work of its 
kind in the English language and as based 
upon a sound metaphysical conception of the 
nature of probability. 


Messrs. Richardson and Landis’s “Funda- 
mental Conceptions of Modern Mathematics” 





(Open Court; $1.25 net) is a fine specimen 
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of a kind of book written in a fluent style by 
people making a great show of learning and 
pathetically unconscious of their ignorance 
of the matters treated by them. This partic- 
ular book is well qualified to afford an hour’s 
amusement to any genuine mathematician or 
logician who may chance to encounter it. 


Among new elementary textbooks of math- 
ematics the following may be mentioned as 
worthy additions to their numerous and rap- 
idly increasing class: Davison’s “A First 
Course in Geometry” (Putnam; $2.50), Stone 
and Millis’s “Plane Geometry” (B. H. San- 
born; 85 cents), Wells and Hart’s “Plane and 
Solid Geometry” (Heath; $1.30), Gifford’s 
“Everyday Arithmetic” (Little, Brown; 35 
cents), Milne’s “Second Course in Algebra” 
(American Book Co.; 88 cents), Brookman’s 
“A Practical Algebra for Beginners” (Scrib- 
ner; $1), and Betz and Webb’s “Solid Geome- 
try” (Ginn; 75 cents). 


Professor Townsend's “Functions of a Com- 
plex Variable” (Holt; $4), which begins at 
the beginning of its subject, may be charac- 
terized as an effective presentation of the 
more familiar parts of the classical theory of 
the complex variable. It is well adapted to 
the needs of the graduate student. 





ELEMENTARY AND POPULAR. 


That there is a widespread belief in the 
usefulness of elementary works on general 
science is shown by the number of books now 
at the service of teachers. Many houses now 
provide some sort of diminutive encyclopeedia, 
which attempts to cover the whole field of 
science with clippings of physics, chemistry, 
astronomy, geology, botany, zoology, physi- 
ology, hygiene, and what not. One would ex- 
pect that so miscellaneous a conglomeration 
would partake of the nature of a crazy patch- 
work, rather than of an orderly mosaic. But, 
strange to say, most of these little treatises 
are safe guides so far as they go. Probably 
all of the fragments have been submitted 
to correction by experts; hence the separate 
parts are not misleading. But in almost every 
instance these little comprehensive primers of 
general science have fallen into one common 
error, namely, of attempting to use too many 
illustrations. This has led to imperfect and 
inadequate description in innumerable cases, 
especially when the endeavor has been made 
to give a short description at the figure itself. 
For instance, in one of the newer books, there 
is the figure designed to represent the path of 
food and the path of air after entering the 
mouth; the puzzled expression on the faces of 
those to whom this figure has been shown with 
a request to explain it would convince the 
author that a more illuminating text cannot 
be out of place. Again, some of the illustra- 
tions have no place in these treatises; for ex- 
ample, in one of the books mentioned below, 
there is an engraving of a child afflicted with 
adenoids, throat-obstructions which prevent 
free breathing. The features are almost idiotic, 
and certainly very unpleasant; but there is 
no reason in the world why a picture which 
belongs in a treatise of laryngology should 
stare a poor helpless student of elementary 
science in the face day after day. On the 
whole, this class of books is likely to be of 
true service, provided the fragments of hashed 
science do not fill young pupils with a distaste 
for the full meal of science when they ap- 
proach astronomy, zodlogy, and the like, later. 





In examining a shelf of these treatises, one 
asks oneself, what of the teacher? It is in- 
conceivable that every teacher of pupils in sec- 
ondary schools should be equally enamoured 
of physics and zodlogy, or of geology and 
hygiene, but he must try to maintain true pro- 
portions and keep up his interest in the en- 
tire field. Of course he will be aided more or 
less by the admirable laboratory guides based 
on the treatises; he must do his own work 
heartily; otherwise, even this A B C science 
will fall into merited disrepute. The most 
recent books at hand are “The First Year of 
Science,” by John C. Hessler (Benjamin H. 
Sanborn; $1.45); “An Introduction to Science,” 
by Bertha M. Clark (American Book Co.), and 
“A Laboratory Manual for General Science,” 
by Otis W. Caldwell, W. L. Eikenberry, and 
Charles J. Pieper (Ginn; 50 cents). The last 
has provision for working out problems, but 
no illustrations. 

“Side-Stepping Ill-Health,” by Dr. Edwin F. 
Bowers (Little, Brown; $1.35 net), furnishes 
striking evidence of the strange results that 
may follow the application of the picturesque 
methods of journalism to the popularization of 
the sober facts of science. It is an ill-bal- 
anced jumble of truth and error which the 
well-informed reader may disentangle, if he 
thinks the effort worth while, but what the 
uninformed reader may make of it is a curious 
matter for speculation. The dear public seems 
to have a great appetite for the “miracles of 
science,” and publishers apparently are nothing 
loath to furnish this pabulum ad gustum and 
even ad nauseam. It is a thousand pities 
that books written to enlighten the public in 
regard to the advances of science should pro- 
ceed from any but authoritative sources. The 


give for the most part a false picture of re- 
sults and methods. Defects in knowledge or 
in the art of presentation are compensated by 
a resort to exaggeration in an effort to be in- 
teresting. Huxley and Tyndall were great 
popularizers of science—they could give their 
narratives thrilling interest without sacrificing 
scientific accuracy, but in our generation this 
function seems to have been passed over to the 
hands of careless or incompetent professionals. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Sixty-five years ago the 
Thomas Graham first used the term “colloid” 
to designate gelatin-like substances which 
when brought into solution diffused with ex- 
treme slowness and passed very slightly or not 
at all through parchment membranes, behav- 
ing in these respects quite differently from 
crystalline substances, “crystailoids,” which 
diffused at a measurable rate. While Graham 
considered the colloidal state to be a charac- 
teristic of certain substances, it is now recog- 
nized that all substances can appear as col- 
loids under appropriate conditions. Colloidal 
solutions present the general appearance of 
true solutions, but may be shown to con- 
tain the colloid still in the solid state, though 
in extreme subdivision, and these solutions 
exhibit many differences in behavior from 
those characteristic of true solutions. “Col- 
loid-chemistry is not the study of colloid ma- 
terials, but that of the colloidal state of mate- 
rials." The work of the past twenty-five 
years in this branch of chemistry has proved 
the very great importance of the subject. It 
appears that “nature has chosen the colloid 
form in which to show her face. Crystalloid 


Scotch chemist 
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rule, in the cosmos.” In colloid-chemistry is 
found the explanation of the properties of the 
jellies, pastes, and glues which the orthodox 
chemist has so often rejected. “Colloid-chem- 
istry appeals to the agriculturist, the metal- 
lurgist, the dealer in precious stones, the 
tanner of skins, the manufacturer of wood 
pulps and paper, the dyer, the histologist, 
the steel-worker, the weaver of textiles, the 
smelter, the manufacturer of paints. 

Living matter, whether of plants or animals, 
and under normal or pathological conditions, is 
chemistry in a colloid matrix; whence 
loid-chemistry comes to concern every botan- 
ist and zodlogist, the physiologist, the pathol- 
ogist, and the practical man in medicine and 
surgery. “A Handbook of Colloid-Chemistry” 
(Blakiston; $3), by Dr. Wolfgang Ostwald, 
first English edition translated from the third 
German edition by Dr. Martin H. Fischer, 
deals with the recognition of colloids, the the 


col- 


ory of colloids, and their general physi 
chemical properties. The work first appeared 
in 1910, and is known throughout the world 
as the authoritative text on the subject 1) 
Fischer has performed a great service in mak- 


ing it more accessible to the English-speaking 
chemists through this excellent translation 

A fourth impression of “Experimental Gen 
eral Chemistry,” by James H. Ransom (M¢ 
Graw-Hill Book Company; $1 net), which wa 
first published in 1909, shows that this labora 
tory manual has some enduring qualities. It 
is a well-printed little book, containing di- 
rections for eighty-six numbered experiments, 
chiefly on the non-metals and their 
pounds. Seven quantitative experiments are 
included in this number. The experiments ap- 


com- 


chosen, and the 


directions are given clearly and concisely, 
though some of the phrases employed are open 
to criticism. For example (the italics are 
ours): The stopper of a bottle “should hb 


held between the first and second fingers of 
the hand (the main part 
A glass tube is put through a stopper “by a 
backward and forward screwing motion 
tice if the pointer [of a balance] makes the 
same sized angle with the perpendicular.” Car- 
bon disulphide “should be brought near a 
flame only with the greatest care.” The pu 
pil is directed to “secure” a small bottle, a 
piece of phosphorus, etc., for his experiments 
On page 5, “nonmentals” has escaped the 
proofreader. Careless and inaccurate of 
language does not necessarily imply chemical 
or manipulative inaccuracy; but 
ples tend to confirm the natural tendency 
the pupil to slovenly usage. 


’ 


pointing back).” 


” om 
No- 


such exam- 


of 


“Physical Chemistry for Schoois” (Putnam; 
90 cents), by Henry John Horstman Fenton, 
is a little book of about two hundred paces, 
“intended to serve as a brief introductory out- 
line of physical chemistry for the use of estu- 
dents who have been through the elementary 
courses of descriptive chemistry and physics.” 
The subject-matter is clearly presented in the 
form of concise, direct statements; detalled 
explanations, historical introductions, and 
mathematical formule being almost entirely 
omitted. Some important problems and theo- 
ries, which the author considers as “perhaps 
beyond the capabilities of elementary 
dents,” are briefly sketched in smaller type, se 
that they can be used at the discretion of th« 
teacher. Such topics include: deviations from 
the gas laws, the kinetic theory of gases, dis- 


stu- 
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perse systems, and some other discussions. 
From this description of the contents, it is 
evident that the treatment is of a very ele- 
mentary character and is inadequate for an 
independent course, as chemistry is usually 
taught in this country. The conditions are 
manifestly different in England. The book 
may, however, be found useful in supple- 
menting the theoretical discussions of the first 
chemistry course in our colleges. 

In “Volumetric Analysis” (Putnam; $1.65), 
by A. J. Berry, a book of 137 pages, the sub- 
ject of volumetric analysis is treated from 
the theoretical as well as from the practical 
point of view, and in a commendably thorough 
and succinct manner. Particular care has 
evidently been taken in the introductory chap- 
ter to make the conception of equivalent 
weights and of normal solutions as clear as 
possible, and the student is encouraged to 
calculate his results from the actual chemical 


changes, rather than by the use of factors. 
The inclusion of a chapter on the theory of 
indicators should still further increase the in- 


terest of the student in the theoretical aspect 
of his work. Discussions of the chemistry of 
the reactions is blended with the directions 
for carrying out the various determinations, 


and the whole book emphasizes the educative 
value of volumetric analysis in a general 
chemical course, so that the stucent who 


studies this text in connection with his labora- 
work will find that he has gained much 
more than a practical knowledge of the chief 
methods of this branch of chemical analysis. 
The first determinations are a number of di- 
rect and indirect analyses by the use of stand- 
ard potassium permanganate; then follow the 
use of standard solutions of potassium dichro- 
jodine, sodium thiosulphate, silver ni- 
trate, and ammonium thiocyanate; acidimetry 
and alkalimetry are then taken up, and, after 
the chapter on indicators, some unclassified 
determinations and some special applications 
and examples of volumetric analyses. 


tory 


mate, 


“Chemistry in the Home,” by Henry S. 
Weed (American Book Company; $1.70), is 
designed for use in high schools, and, accord- 
ing to the preface, “alms to train students in 
scientific thinking, and to give them a fund 
of information concerning the chemistry of 
everyday things, related to industries and the 
The latter part of this purpose is 
out. The frontispiece is a crudely 
colored picture of a dye-house scene, and one 
finds the greater part of the book filled with 
varied information There are chapters on 
photography, textiles, dyes, baking powders, 
olls, fate, and soap, and sixty-eight pages de- 
voted to foods, eighteen of which are occupied 
by tables of food values to ald the pupil “to 
plan a balanced dietary that will give you 
the proper amount of protein and Calortea 
enough to maintain your body at its highest 
efficiency.” In chapters on combustion and 
heat, the pupil is instructed in the regulation 
of coal fires, given to direc- 
tions for “reading your gas meter,” while the 
gas-heated flatiron, fireless cookers, and the 
manufacture of artificial ice are among the 
illustrated topics. As a fact-book, this would 
please Mr. Gradgrind. As an introduction to 
chemistry, its value is extremely slight. State. 
ments are made of the laws of definite and 
multiple proportions; there is a brief chapter 
on the atomic theory, and another on for- 
mulas, equations, and valence. Short descrip- 
tions of the preparation and properties of 


home.” 


carried 


two pages are 


hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine are given; a 
few pages are allowed to the metals and their 
compounds; and other substances usually con- 
sidered of importance, even in elementary 
chemistries, are relegated to a final chapter 
on “Some Common Chemicals,” where one 
finds some information about phosphorus, sul- 
phur, and sulphuric acid, nitric acid, and ni- 
trates, together with paragraphs on thermite, 
matches, milk, butter, cream, and leather. 
There is nothing in this book which will “train 
students in scientific thinking.” It may in- 
form, but will not educate; and our high 
schools are throwing away golden opportu- 
nities if they substitute such texts as this for 
those which offer real instruction in elemen- 
tary science. 


PHYSICS. 

Dr. R. A. Houstoun, of Glasgow, is the 
author of a “Treatise on Light” (Longmans, 
Green; $2.26 net). With this book the subject 
of light is better filled out than any other 
branch of physics. There are several satisfac- 
tory texts for elementary college classes, and 
we have the excellent treatises of R. W. Wood 
and of Drude for advanced students. Dr. 
Houstoun’s book fits into this gap exactly. 
seldom have a chance to recommend a 
textbook so unreservedly. It is thorough, well 
proportioned, and readable. 


We 


The same firm is issuing an “Introduction 
to Magnetism and Electricity” (90 cents), by 
Mr. E. W. E. Kempson, physics master in 
Rugby School. The text is a commendable 
one, but owing to our different system of edu- 
cation, it Is probably too advanced for our 
preparatory schools and not sufficiently com- 
prehensive for our colleges. It is odd that 
this firm of publishers is willing to produce 
books with such flimsy bindings. 


When the “Elementary Lessons in Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism” (Macmillan; $1.50), by 
Prof. Sylvanus Thompson, was first issued in 
1881, it was at once accepted as a standard 
text. Due to frequent revision it has held 
its place ever since. The present, and seventh, 
edition has again been rewritten and brought 
up to date. 





Mr. H. A. Rankin, the well-known author of 
t series of “Art” Manuals, has prepared a 
really excellent manual on the “Teaching of 
Colour” (London: I. Pitman & Sons, Ltd.). 
The text is clear and simple, and is properly 
subordinated to the illustrations. The author 
modestly confesses in his preface that, if one 
merely reads the text, one will not learn much 
about color contrasts. This is an underesti- 
mate, and if the reader also studies the many 
examples which are given, and if he tries to 
reproduce them and then goes on to examples 
of his own contriving, he is certain to awaken 
his probably dormant appreciation of color. 
There is no need to emphasize the lack of 
taste for color contrast in the majority of peo- 
ple. The illustrations are excellently repro- 
duced by the publishers. 


A new “Analytical Mechanics,” by Profs. 
John Anthony Miller and Scott Lilly, of 
Swarthmore College, is published by Heath 
& Co. ($2). It takes rather brave men to 
add to the long list of textbooks on mechanics. 
The present one is undoubtedly good enough, 
but it is difficult to see in what it differs 





from or how it is better than others. 





The search for the absolute seems to be an 
ineradicable quality of the mind. The phil- 
osopher and the man of science may show 
as conclusively as may be that all of our 
knowledge is relative, but still books will con- 
tinue to crop up in which the same old 
problem is again confidently attacked. This 
time the author is Mr. Eugene Miller, of To- 
peka, Kan., and his book is “The Secret of 
the Universe.” It would be easy to dismiss 
the attempt by pointing out that as Mr. 
Miller apparently unlocks the secret of the 
absolute by what he calls the LAW OF AN- 
ALOGY, he, of necessity, cannot find the 
absolute with such a key. Also the author’s 
assumption that the ultimate corpuscle is 
mind and not matter is futile, as the question 
has been debated without results in all its 
phases. But something more is due these pa- 
tient solvers of cosmic riddles, and that is to 
beg Mr. Miller to drop the burden and to oc- 
cupy himself with more humble problems 
which have a solution. 


A number of textbooks on physics and en- 
gineering have been received from the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge Press (American repre- 
sentatives, G. P. Putnam’s Sons): 

The “Introduction to Applied Mechanics” 
($1.10), by Ewart S. Andrews, is a satisfac- 
tory text for students who have had a good 
preliminary training in mechanics. The prob- 
lems are well selected and explained clearly; 
the chapter on stresses and strains is par- 
ticularly good. The query of the author, why 
most students find applied mechanics difficult, 
is really to be answered in only one way: it is 
because of the nature of things. And in spite 
of the author’s desire to make the subject 
easy, the illusion will persist. 

A textbook on “Electrical Engineering,” 
Volume I ($1.25), by Dr. T. C. Baillie, is disap- 
pointing. For the most part it consists of 
photographs of electrical measuring instru- 
ments and descriptions of their contents. The 
discussion seems to be inadequate to give either 
a theoretical or a practical knowledge of the 
subject. 

The subject of harmonic motion is so im- 
portant in physics and, at the same time, is 
such a stumbling block to students, that the 
experiments collected by Dr. G. F. C. Searle 
for use in the Cavendish Laboratory, and now 
published under the title of “Experimental 
Harmonic Motion” ($1.10), will be found to 
be very acceptable. Theory and observations 
are well balanced, and great care has been 
taken to show how accuracy can be obtained. 

Prof. H. A. Wilson, of Rice Institute, has 
written a textbook on “Experimental Physics” 
($2.50). The topics are limited to mechanics, 
heat, sound, and light. The author intends 
the book to be used in connection with a 
course of lectures on experimental physics. 
He adopts the plan of treating only topics of 
fundamental importance. But as almost all 
differ as to what are the fundamental things, 
it will be necessary for those who use this 
text to fashion their lectures to suit the book. 
Those who agree with Professor Wilson will 
find the book to be a good one. 

Dr. Harry Bateman’s monograph on the 
“Mathematical Analysis of Electrical and 
Optical Wave-Motion” ($1.90) is a most wel- 
come contribution to the subject. The modern 
theories of electricity and optics, while they 
are based on Maxwell's work, have departed 
so far from the simple stress theory that it is 
necessary to have the connection clearly de- 
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veloped. This is especially true since so many 
physicists have now adopted the new vector 
analysis. Besides the subject-matter, the au- 
thor has done good service by giving an index, 
references to original papers, and well-chosen 
examples. 





BOTANY. 

One of the most successful of the handy 
treatises on the principles which underlie the 
raising of plants is “The Principles of Plant 
Culture,” by the late E. 8. Goff, revised by 
J. G. Moore and L. R. Jones (Macmillan; $1.25). 
This little volume has now been approved 
by about twenty years of use, and it has de- 
served the care given to it in successive re- 
visions. The present is the eighth edition. Its 
practical character commends it to all teach- 
ers who care more for the kernel than for 
the shell. It goes straight ahead from start 
to finish, without any unnecessary excursions 
into the neighboring fields, and yet it main- 
tains its attractiveness throughout. It is a 
treatise which can be used to advantage by 
any serious amateur, as well as by the student 
who has the guidance of a teacher. 


GEOLOGY. 

By reason of its excellent workmanship, 
Prof. H. F. Cleland’s book, “Geology, Physical 
and Historical” (American Book Co.; $3.60), 
is well adapted to the needs of the general 
reader, but, like all other introductions to 
geology so far published, it seems not to be 
ideal as a supplement to a thorough course 
of lectures, with or without laboratory work. 
Much of the text is occupied with compara- 
tively simple topics which are inevitably dis- 
cussed in a good course of lectures. In 
order that the book shall have reasonable 
size, the no less essential, but much more 
difficult subjects, which need long, careful 
consideration in the study rather than in 
the lecture room, necessarily receive rather 
scant treatment. For example, the matter 
relating to weathering, to the work of the 
wind and of glaciers, earthquakes, etc., 
could be condensed, giving space for a more 
adequate presentation of oceanic phenomena, 
the structures of the earth’s crust, the struc- 
ture of the planet as a whole, the classifica- 
tion of rocks, metamorphism, the origin of 
mountains, the economic side of the subject, 
and other fundamental matters. In other 
words, the textbook should be somewhat more 
advanced than the lectures. Professor Cle- 
land’s style is clear, and he has certainly 
succeeded in turning out a readable and use- 
ful work. If he had adopted a plan like the 
one outlined, his product, written with the 
tact and skill here evidenced, would have 
specially challenged the attention of all teach- 
ers of geology, and he would not have come 
so near to duplicating several other sound 
textbooks of recent publication. 

A few debatable points may be noted. It is 
a pity that “base level” is described (p. 86) 
as a “condition” of a river; logic and prac- 
tical usage demand that this valuable expres- 
sion shall mean the level at the base of the 
land mass subject to a river’s erosion. The 
drowning of the river valleys, to form Dela- 
ware and Chesapeake Bays, is definitely at- 
tributed (p. 114) to sinking of the land; it is 
at least as probable that the drowning has 
been due to a recent rise of general sea level. 
Without proper guarding, the statement that 
“warm [ocean] waters are more favorable to 
organisms than cold” (p. 197) is misleading. 





ing density of life visible in the seas of high 
latitudes. It is incorrect to say that “every 
part of the ocean experiences two high 
tides and two low tides each day” (p. 201); 
several areas, ¢. g., that off part of the east 
coast of South America, have but one tidal 
oscillation per lunar day. In view of their 
vast importance as distributing agents, the 
ocean currents should have more than five 
lines of fine print (p. 202). Precious space 
could have been saved by omitting the out- 
line of Barrell’s difficult hypothesis of recent 
bevelling of New England by sea-waves. 
Faults are classed as normal, reverse or 
thrust, and vertical (p. 261). Since a normal 
or reverse fault may be vertical, this classifi- 
eation is obviously illogical The thermal 
conductivity of deep-seated rocks may be in- 
creased by the pressure of the overlying load, 
but it is notably decreased by increase of tem- 
perature. Hence one cannot hold, as stated 
on page 273, that, because of the principle of 
the increase of conductivity with increase of 
pressure, the fusion temperature of rocks is 
to be located at a depth much greater than 
thirty miles. The common error of confus- 
ing rigidity with solidity (crystallinity) is re- 
sponsible for an express abandonment of the 
internal-fluidity theory of the earth (p. 273). 
Compelling experiments by Bridgman and 
others have shown that enormous rigidity 1s 
imparted to such a substance as molten rock 
by the application of moderate pressures. 
Hence, though the earth is more rigid than 
steel, its interior may be largely molten, that 
is, not yet crystallized. On page 387 we find 
the “nebular and planetesimal theories con- 
trasted.” A cloud of planetesimals condensing 
into a sun or planet is as truly a nebula as a 
cosmical cloud of true gas. The antithesis 
here intended is that between a gas-nebula 
and a planetesimal-nebula. In spite of their 
present vogue, the terms “Archzozoic” and 
“Proterozoic” (p. 393), as applied to world 
formations, are absolutely undefinable and 
should not be preferred to the corresponding 
“Earlier Pre-Cambrian” and “Later Pre- 
Cambrian,” the only unimpeachable names 
yet proposed to designate, on a world-scale, 
the most ancient formations. Walcott’s old- 
est known fossil, “Atikokania,” is described 
as a genuine relic of life (p. 397), though it is 
probably a concretion, like those in the Per- 
mian limestone of England, and therefore of 
inorganic origin. 

Some minor corrections are needed in the 
next edition: “Auckland” for “Aukland”; 
“Krakatoa” for “Krakatao”; “Pele’s hair’ 
for “Pelée's hair.” The year of publication 
is not given; the American Book Company 
may well revise its practice in this regard, 
for bibliographers, librarians, and scientific 
investigators are often exasperated by this 
failure to attend to an elementary, ethical 
duty of the publisher. The presswork and 
binding are fairly satisfactory, but a decided 
defect is a general lack of scales for the fig- 
ures, indicating the absolute sizes of objects 
and areas represented. In the cross-sections 
the vertical element is generally exaggerated, 
but no information is given as to the degree 
of distortion. The book is quite orthodox in 
neglecting this quantitative side of the illus- 
trations; yet how serious in a scientific work 
chiefly intended for mental discipline! Final- 
ly, notes of possible improvements should not 
obscure the truth that Professor Cleland is 
to be congratulated on the result of his work. 
More strikingly than some other writers of 





Equatorial waters seldom show the astound- 


textbooks of recent dates, he shows an open 











mind, capable of due sympathy for new ideas 
in the science, and his book has distinctly 
benefited from that excellent trait of its au- 
thor. 

BIOLOGY. 

Students of insect embryology will find an 
excellent treatment of insect germ layers 
and organogeny, exclusive of metamorphosis, 
in Dr. James Allen Nelson's “Embryology of 
the Honey Bee” (Princeton University Press; 
$2 net). Each detail of structure is traced 
from the beginning in the egg, and each 
forms the basis for a generally admirable 
critical review of a very extensive literature. 


The third edition of Shipley and Mac- 
bride's “Zodlogy” (Putnam; $3.26) isan im- 
provement over the already excellent: second 
edition published eleven years ago. Many 
parts are rewritten, and the point of view 
in relation to some questions is considerably 
changed, notably in the use of the term 
nephridium, and unfortunately in the pecu- 
liar limited use of the term cell. The method 
of introducing a group according to type is 
extended, and structures are described with a 
view always to the functions they perform 


The first section of the first edition of Dr. 
W. L. H. Duckworth’'s “Morphology and An- 
thropology” has been entirely rewritten and 
includes more than eighty new illustrations 
and so much new material that the author 
deemed it advantageous to issue it as a sep- 
arate volume (Putnam; $3). As indicated in 
the title, the morphological aspects of 
thropology are alone considered, the method 


an- 


of comparative anatomy being followed 
throughout. The morphological studies are 
directed towards a realization of the position 
occupied by Man in the animal series, and 
towards the ancestry of Man, with a gene- 


mammathan 


the 


views on 
publications from 


ral of the 
ancestry expressed in 
American Museum of Natural History. 


“Teaching to think 
the teacher.” This statement by George Wil- 
liam Hunter in “Laboratory Problems in Civi« 
Biology” (American Book Co.; 80 cents) ex 
presses what should be the aim and what a 
tually is the despair of most modern teacher 
Many instructors feel that their duties 
well accomplished if they the thinking 
themselves and deliver the 
thought to their students in 
worded lectures. Such teachers are popular, 
and their courses are well attended; 
ditors carry away facts which 
interested them, and of 
remembered. But too often the teacher fails 
to impress his students with the full value 


acceptance 





is not a sinecure for 


are 
do 
results of such 
logical well- 
the au- 
many have 


some these will be 


of a fact; he does not teach them to weigh 
evidence nor even to distinguish between posi- 
tive and negative data in drawing conclu- 
sions; in short, he fails to teach them to 
think straight. In no branch of teaching is 


this danger more apparent than in Biology, 
where inference and analogy are often the 
simplest means to a conclusion. In this val- 


uable little book Mr. Hunter has brought to- 
gether 249 practical problems with directions 
and suggestive questions which any intelli- 
gent person can work out with a minimum 
equipment. The required experiment, obser- 
vation, recording deductions 
in each problem make it a most commendable 
laboratory manual to supplement any stand- 
ard textbook on Biology. 
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Prof. John M. Coulter’s “Evolution, Hered- 
ity, and Eugenics,” in the School of Science 
series (Bloomington, Ill: John G. Coulter; 
50 cents) is a good example of the didactic 
method of presenting biological subjects. The 
part dealing with the historical and explana- 
tory statements of principles and methods is 
skilfully accomplished, but the more formal 
part of tracing the evolution of groups of 
animals and plants is less satisfactory. In 
the former the advantages of facts derived 
from experiment and observation are clear- 
ly stated to be of far greater value than in- 
ference and speculation, but in the latter such 
inferences and speculations are gravely made 
the basis of phylogeny from alge to vascular 
plants and from Protozoa to Man. Here bi- 
Ologists differ in regard to relationships, and 
the value of inference, and many of the cate- 
sorical statements made in the book will not 
pass unchallenged. Few specialists would ac- 
cept the statement, for example, that fertili- 
zation in Protozoa “is the exception rather 
than the rule,” or in connection with the 
origin of the phylum of vertebrates: “The 
usually accepted theory is that it arose 
from that group (often classed with the crus- 
taceans) to which the modern horseshoe- 
crab or Limulus belongs.” Apart from these 
general objections which apply equally to any 
similar attempt to compress a vast subject 
into a limited volume the average reader will 
find here a lucid and interesting presentation 
of the complex field of organic evolution. 


The study of evolution in the past genera- 
tion was based mainly on morphology and 
comparative anatomy, embryology, and dis- 
tribution of organisms, and one chief object 


was to establish genetic relationships on a 
basis of homology, sufficient to justify a com- 
prehensive phylogenetic tree. Underlying 
such studies were the fundamental but the- 
oretical principles of evolution, especially 
those in connection with the factors involved 
or the manner in which evolution is ac- 
complished. With the work of De Vries, Cor- 


rens, Czermak, and Bateson a new experimen- 
tal method in the study of evolution was de- 
veloped. The method of determining the ex- 
act conditions under which varieties and spe- 
cles are actually produced from an ancestral 
type has replaced, to a great extent, the for- 
mer method of homologies and inferences. 
The new method, however, has grown into 
a most complicated and specialized science of 
genetics with terms and formule bewilder- 
ing to the general biologist and quite in- 
comprehensible to the general reader. 


In his “Modes of Research in Genetics” 
(Macmillan; $1.25) Prof. Raymond Pearl 
gives the substance of a number of his re- 
cent papers and addresses, which illumines 
many of these darker places in the new sci- 
ence. The methods of research are briefly 
and clearly outlined, biometrics receiving the 
most attention. One chapter, however, on in- 
breeding is so technical that a higher candle- 
power might well have been used to light it. 
The volume satisfies an increasing demand 
for a clear analysis of the limitations, as well 
as the possibilities, of the various methods 
used by modern students of genetics, and the 
author draws upon his long experience in 
tometry and in biology to do this most ac- 
ceptably. 


Thoughtful parents realize the necessity of 
teaching their children the essential facts of 








sex and reproduction without inciting undue 
curiosity on the one side or undue fear and 
sex-consciousness on the other. Prof. T. W. 
Galloway's little book on Reproduction in the 
School Science series (Bloomington, IIL: 
John G. Coulter; 60 cents) develops one, and 
a very excellent, method of approaching the 
subject. The main features of human re- 
production, without suggestive details of any 
description, are enveloped in the generous 
cloak of animal and plant processes. Repro- 
duction by division, by spore-formation, by 
budding, and by gametes is described in sim- 
ple terms and in progressive development up 
to the complex conditions in human society. 
Self-control, chivalry, and sacrificial care of 
young are shown to be the higher products 
of human activity in dominating over the 
primitive animal sex-instincts. The subject 
is presented so tactfully and judicially that 
the book may safely be recommended to 
young people. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

In view of the keen interest now being 
manifested by the United States in Pan-Amer- 
ican affairs, the appearance of Isaiah Bow- 
man’s “South America, a Geography Reader” 
(Rand, McNally; 75 cents), is most timely. 
Not only is the author a well-recognized au- 
thority on South American geography, but he 
is able also to tell his story in a most inter- 
esting and pictorial manner. Consequently, 
the book before us is both a noteworthy con- 
tribution to the rapidly increasing literature 
within the field of geography and a valuable 
addition to the publisher’s Land and Peoples 
series, of which this is the second volume to 
appear. (The first, it will be recalled, was 
written by Ellsworth Huntington and is en- 
titled “Asia, a Geography Reader.”) There are 
upwards of three hundred and fifty pages of 
text interspersed liberally with illustrations, 
most of which were collected by the author 
during his various expeditions to Peru, Bo- 
livia, Chili, and the Argentine. In addition, 
there are twelve colored and ten text maps. 
The volume was designed for the use of ele- 
mentary students, yet there is much to in- 
terest and inform the more mature. It is 
written from the modern point of view of 
geography as being a study of the earth in 
its relation to man and life, with emphasis 
upon man himself in his various life activit‘es. 
Inasmuch as the literature on South Ameri- 
can geography is scanty, and a large propor- 
tion of that which does exist is written in 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, or French, 
much time may now be saved to teachcrs in 
presenting to their pupils a study of South 
America based upon this first-hand and trust- 
worthy treatise on the southern continent. 
There is a well-written introduction by Prof. 
Richard E. Dodge, under whose general edi- 
torship the series is being prepared. 


The late Prof. Edward Van Dyke Robin- 
son's “Commercial Geography” (Rand, Mc- 
Nally; $1.26), published originally in 1910 and 
reviewed in these columns (Vol. 92, No, 2397), 
now appears in a new and revised edition, 
completed in the summer of 1915 ($1.25). Rapid 
changes in industrial and commercial meth- 
ods of the present day necessitate the frequent 
revisions of works in applied geography, which, 
like the volume before us, are somewhat 
statistical In their content. The author has 
made such changes in the text as were neces- 
sary to bring the book thoroughly up-to-date, 








and various emendations have been incuor- 
porated in the maps and diagrams. An im- 
portant feature of the work of special value 
to the teacher ts the separately bound pam- 
phiet, entitled “Exercises and References to 
Accompany Commercial Geography,” prepared 
by the author himself. It contains numerous 
problems based upon the text and the tables 
in the appendix thereto; and there are va- 
rious supplementary topics suggested. At 
the close of the pamphlet there may be found 
an excellent classified bibliography, covering 
practically all aspects of commercial geog- 
raphy, and containing references to all the 
important countries. 


“Practical Exercises in Geography,” Book 
One, “Our Own Country and Her Possessions,” 
by William J. Sutherland and Chester M 
Sanford (Silver, Burdett; 60 cents), is the 
first of two volumes written for the upper 
elementary grades. The companion volume 
(book two) is devoted to South America and 
Eurasia. The authors have tried to organize 
the subject matter of geography in order that 
more gratifying results may be attained. The 
“Exercises” are not intended to be used as a 
substitute for a textbook, but, in the opinion 
of the authors, they may be used with prac- 
tically any text. It will be interesting to 
learn, in the light of actual experience, to 
what extent this opinion will be found to be 
correct. The problems and exercises are based 
upon the physiographic regions of the United 
States; and the fourteen chapters are devoted 
respectively to the New England plateaus 
the Atlantic and Gulf coastal plains, the Ap- 
palachian region, the Lake and Prairie plains, 
the Ozark region, the Great Plains, the Rocky 
Mountains, the Columbia and Colorado pla- 
teaus, the Basin region, the Pacific slope, and 
our American possessions. The study period 
is the time during which the particular prob- 
lem or exercise should be worked out, the 
recitation period being assigned for examining 
and elaborating that which the pupil has pre- 
pared. On the whole, the manual should 
prove of great assistance in the teaching of 
geography in that it organizes the scattered 
material relating to the geography of the 
United States, so that the lesson may be made 
both interesting and full of meaning. More- 
over, the preparation of the problems by the 
pupils themselves will reduce the amount of 
purely memorizing work, and afford an ex- 
cellent opportunity for the development of in- 
dividual initiative. 


A new textbook of “Physical Geography,” 
by Philip Lake, lecturer at Cambridge Univer- 
sity (Putnam; $1.90), is one of those which 
will inform rather than educate its students. 
It presents them with a number of conclu- 
sions, but it gives them little capacity to reach 
conclusions for themselves. It is in particular 
deficient in the treatment of land forms, for 
features as important as mountains and 
plateaus are hardly mentioned; and in gene- 
ral the student’s capacity to understand and 
describe ordinary landscapes is not developed. 
The atmosphere is more fully treated, but the 
discussion of pressure and winds before tem- 
perature gives this section an empirical qual- 
ity that is undesirable. A number of half- 
tone plates help the book, but their relation 
to the text is not sufficiently emphasized. 
Many of the diagrams make an over-use of 
solid black, from which they merit the nick- 
name of “mourning figures”: the value of 
graphic aid thus given to verbal text is small. 
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Latest Important Textbooks 





Smith’s Commerce and Industry. 
By J. RUSSELL SMITH, Professor in the University of 
Pennsylvania. viili+554 pp. of text. 12mo. $1.40. 

Morgan’s Mechanism of Mendelian Heredity. 
By T. H. MORGAN, Professor in Columbia University; 
A. H. STURTEVANT, H. J. MULLER, and C. B. BRIDGES, 
also of Columbia. xiii+262 pp. 8vo. $3.00. 

Leith and Mead’s Metamorphic Geology. 
By C. K. LEITH, Professor, and W. J. MEAD, Assistant Pro- 
fessor, in the University of Wisconsin. xxiii+337 pp. 8vo. $2.50. 


Bocher’s Plane Analytic Geometry. 
By MAXIME BOCHER, Professor in Harvard University. 
xili+235 pp. 12mo. $1.60. 


Townsend’s Functions of a Complex Variable. 
By E. J. TOWNSEND, Professor in the University of Illinois. 
(American Mathematical Series.) vii-+384 pp. 8vo. $4.00. 


Rietz, Crathorne, and Taylor’s School Algebra. 
By H. L. RIETZ, Professor, A. R. CRATHORNE, Associate, 
University of Illinois, and E. H. TAYLOR, Professor in the 
Eastern Illinois State Normal School. (American Mathemat- 
ical Series.) First Oourse. xiii+271 pp. $1.00. Second 
Course. x+235 pp. 75 cents. 


Young and Schwartz’s Plane Geometry. 
By J. W. YOUNG, Professor in Dartmouth College, and A. J. 
SCHWARTZ, Grover Cleveland High School, St. Louis. 
(American Mathematical Series.) x+233 pp. 12mo. 85 cents. 


Pancoast’s English Prose and Verse: From Beowulf to Stevenson. 


By HENRY 8S. PANCOAST. 816 pp. 8vo. $1.75. 


Essays for College Men. Second Series. 
Edited by NORMAN FOERSTER, of the University of North 
Carolina; FREDERICK A. MANCHESTER and KARL 
YOUNG, of the University of Wisconsin. 389 pp. 12mo. $1.25 
Fish’s History of American Diplomacy. 
By CARL RUSSELL FISH, Professor in the University of 
Wisconsin. (American Historical Series.) xii+541 pp. Large 
13mo, $2.25. Library Edition, $2.75 net. 
Imsted’s French Grammar for Schools and Colleges. 


By E. W. OLMSTED, Professor in the University of Minne- 
sota. xii+338 pp. 12mo. $1.15. 


Armstrong’s Syntax of the French Verb. Revised Edition. 
By E. C. ARMSTRONG, Professor in Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. With exercises by DR. C. J. CIPRIANI. yii+183 pp 
12mo. 90 cents. 


Allen and Schoell’s French Life. 
By PHILIP SCHUYLER ALLEN, Associate Professor in the 
University of Chicago, in collaboration with FRANCK LOUIS 
SCHOELL, former Instructor in Romance Languages in the 
same. 226 pp. 12mo. 70 cents. 


Francois’ Easy French Reading. 


Compiled and edited with exercises and vocabulary by 
VICTOR E. FRANCOIS, Associate Professor in the College 
of the City of New York. 235 pp. 16mo. 70 cents 


Larson’s History of England. Boezinger’s Erstes Aufsatzbuch. 
By LAURENCE M. LARSON, Professor in the University of By BRUNO BOEZINGER, Assistant Professor in Leland 
Tilinois. (American Historical Series.) xvii+639 pp. 12mo. Stanford University. 139 pp. 12mo. 75 cents. 
$1.40. ’ . Prokosch and Purin’s Konversations- und Lesebuch. 
Crawford’s The American College. By EDUARD PROKOSCH, Professor in the University of 


Edited by WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD, President of Alle- 
gheny College, Meadville, Pa. 194 pp. 12mo. $1.25 net. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY aassittn Wanash Ave, CHICAGO 


Texas, and C. M. PURIN, Assistant Professor in the Univer 
sity of Wisconsin. vii+187 pp. 12mo. 90 cents. 


























“At McCLURG’S” || moore 


It is of interest and importance OF REAL 
to Librarians to know that the books 

reviewed and advertised in this INTEREST 
magazine can be purchased from us 
at advantageous prices by 


Public Libraries 
Schools, Colleges 
and Universities 


In addition to these books we have 
an exceptionally large stock of the f 
books of all publishers—a more com- 
plete assortment than can be found 
on the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 8o- 
licit correspondence from librarians 
unacquainted with our facilities. 


JOYFUL STAR 


INDIAN STORIES FOR CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


By EMELYN NEWCOMB PARTRIDGE. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.25 net. 


Stories of courage, patriotism, sacrifice, devotion, patience, etc., gathered from the 
legends of the Indians of both North and South America, which best illustrate the ideals 
} and laws of the Camp Fire Girls. 

Hardly a more interesting and instructive book on the Indians has aver been 
written.”—Pittsburgh Gazette-Times. 

“Quaint and picturesaue tales, reflecting the poetry and mysticism of the Indian, 
and they provide reading for girls that is auite unlike the great mass of current 
juvenile fiction.”"—Philadelphia Press. 

















NEW EDITION WITH NUMEROUS ADDITIONS 


COWBOY SONGS 


AND OTHER FRONTIER BALLADS. 
Collected and edited by JOHN A. LOMAX, Professor of English in the University of 
Texas, Sheldon Fellow of Harvard University, with an introduction by BARRETT 
WENDELL. Cloth. 12mo. $1.50 net. 


These songs, by their dash, their fire, their primitive energy, and simplicity, are 
stirring and make a sure appeal. To the present and future generations they are 
interesting, because they are records of the conditions of the pioneer life of the plains 
that is fast disappearing, and because they tell of the ways and voice the spirit of that 
unique and romantic figure, the American cowboy. 





LIBRARY DEPARTMENT NEW EDITIONS NOW READY 
A. C. McCLURG & CO. THE EDUCATION OF | CONSTRUCTIVE 
TO-MORROW | RURAL SOCIOLOGY 


CHICAGO 
The Adaptation of School Curricula to an 
|\By JOHN M. GILLETTE, Professor of 








— Economic oe at 
A Stady in Educational Values 

















a Sociology, University of North Dakota 
ARLAND D. WEEKS .A., Profess 
Just published by The Century Co. gy ge a — Bg tie meet | With an introduction by GEORGE BE. 
THE FOUNDATION of THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE College. With an introduction by M. V.| VINCENT, President of the University 
By Herbert Adams Gibbons. O'SHEA, Professor of Education, Uni-| of Minnesota. 
A new theory of its establishment. 8vo, versity of Wisconsin. 12mo. Price $1.25 lice $1.60 net. STURGIS & WALTON CO. 
>. . 4 

6 maps, bibliography, index. Price $3.00 net || net. 31 E. 27th New York 
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TWO IMPORTANT PUBLICATIONS 





THE MERRILLREADERS 


Dyer and Brady 


A practical and simple method. 

They teach how to read and what 
to read. 

Material unduplicated in other 
Readers. 


Readers made for the children. 





THE MERRILL SPELLER 
Wilson and Winship 


A vocabulary restricted to words 
the pupil needs to know. 


Definitely organized material. 


Lifts the spelling lesson above 
mere routine drill. 


Let us tell you more about them. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


432 Fourth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


323-325 East 23d Street 
CHICAGO 
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Can You 
Make an 
Unusual 
Amateur 
Photograph? 





q@ The New York Evening Post wants amateur photographs. 


This is not a contest nor is it a 
sionals. 


bid for photographs from profes- 


This offer is solely for amateurs. 


@ Photographs must be unusual in some respect. They must por- 
tray a striking incident, a picturesque landscape, a group of pretty 
girls or children, or anything else that has news interest. The 
photograph must show plenty of light and shade with sharp con- 
trast and be suitable for reproduction in a newspaper using 65 


@ The Evening Post reserves the right to print as many of the 


pictures submitted as it sees fit, 
$2 to $5, according to the news 


and for all printed will pay from 
or artistic value of the picture. 


q If you take photographs, this is your opportunity to seek out 
the unusual, the interesting, and the attractive and submit the 
print to Photograph Editor, The Evening Post, 20 Vesey Street, 


New York City. 


Enclose adequate postage if you wish return of photo- 


graphs submitted, 


| 
| 
| 
\ screen half tones. 
I 


S—Sthott—S 





Otherwise they will be destroyed. 





The Bibelot . 


BH Reprint of Poetry 
and Prose for Book 
Lovers, chosen in part 
from scarce editions and 
sources not generally | 
ee: gy Qe eS 


20 Volumes and Index Complete 





What The Bibelot is to those who own it. 


“I will also take this occasion to offer my 
very serious sense of appreciation for 
your rare work in publishing The Bibelot. 
It is by far the best anthology that it has || 
been my fortune to find, in a rather ex- 
tended life of plundering through all lit- | 
erature.” 
“Twenty years ago, in Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
I came across the first numbers of The 
Bibelot, Vol. L The following twenty 
years’ association with The Bibelot, and | 
your other issues, have played no small || 
part in definitely crystallizing what taste || 
for literature I now possess.” | 


“Your prefatory notes have been so uni- || 
formly illuminating that even when one 
already possessed the text introduced | 
one was glad to have it again for the sake || 
of what preceded it. And of course you 
brought to one’s knowledge many un- 
heard of, or very inaccessible, essays and | 
poems.” 


THE BIBELOT is in shape a small quarto 
(4% x6), choicely printed from hand set 
type on white laid paper, uncut edges, 
and, as issued, done up in old-style blue 
wrappers. Each volume in binding has 
an average from 400 to 450 pages. 


I. Old-style blue paper boards, 
uncut edges, white ribbed backs, 
labels in red and black, with end 
papers in facsimile of original 
cover design as issued, $60.00 net. 

II. Dark blue Holliston Library 
buckram, gilt tops, flat backs, 
labels in red and black, $60.00 net. 


THE BIBELOT in complete sets is sold 
and immediate delivery made of all the 
volumes and, if you prefer, any reason- 
able terms for deferred payments may be 
arranged. 


Write today for full particulars. | 


Thomas Bird Mosher | 
PORTLAND, MAINE a 
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No person is fully edacated until reading 


THE MARTYR’S F ETURN 


By PERCIVAL W. WELLS. 

A thoughtful work, a literary work, an 
artistic work—a great work by a great 
American author. 

“Here is a work of unusual type, really 
an argument, clothed in the garb of fic- 
tion. The story, while intensely interest- 
ing and thoroughly unique, carries a clear 
advocacy of national preparedness.”— 


Passaic Herald. 
Ste tlustretions, Price, $1 net. 


ORDER FROM YOUR DBALER OR 


EARTLETT PUBLISHING COMPANY 
WANTAGH, 








WY YEAR OF THE GREAT WAR 








By FREDERICK PALMER 

l'vrederick Patmer has seen more war 
thea anw other ee , ee writer.” 
—Theodore Roos 













Heen. MEAD @& COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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oreign and American 
Dealers in 


Rare Books, Autographs, Manu- 











JUST PUBLISHED 
CATALOGUE OF THE 


DE REUTER LIBRARY 


PART II. 
IMPORTANT MODERN BOOKS 


HISTORY 


Post free on application from 
HENRY SOTHERAN AND CO. 
43, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 
ENGLAND 





N. B. Part I, Books in Art and Arch- 
acology, and Dictionaries and Refer- 
ence Books may also be had. 

Part III, Philosophy and Orientalia 
will be ready shortiy. 














GENEALOGY 


If interested in LOCAL HIS- 

ORY and GENEALOGY, 
send for our Catalogue 113, over 
2000 titles. 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP 


(SUCCESSORS TO GEO. E. LITTLEFIELD.) 
BOSTON, MASS. 





























ATURAL HISTORY, AMERICANA, OLD 
MEDICAL, QUAKERIANA, PRINTS, 
AUTOGRAPHS. Send 4c. stamps for Cata- 
log—naming specialty. 
FRANKLIN BOOKSHOP (S. N. Rhoads) 
920 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





RARE BOOKS AND FIRST EDITIONS 
PURCHASED fer peeple who are too busy 
to form libraries. Address 


DOWNING, Box 1336, BOSTON, MASS. 





Books, Second-hand—Catualogues, post free. 
HERBERT FE. GORFIN (late Charing Cross Road) 
1 WALERAND ROAD, LEWISIIAM. LONDON, 8.E. 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES TO RF HAD 
at ABRAHAMS BOOK STORE. 145 4th Avenue. 








BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catelogues Free 
R. ATKINSON, 7 Sunderland Rd, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 








Ready May 15, 1916 
An important contribution on the subject by an expert 


ENGLISH for BUSINESS 


As Applied in COMMERCIAL, TECHNICAL, AND OTHER 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


By EDWARD HARLAN WEBSTER 
Head of the Department of English, The Technical High School, Spring field, Mass. 
Advertising, Writing and Dictating Business Letters, News 
Writing, Sales Talks, After-dinner Speaking, Conduct of a Busi- 
ness Meeting, Banking Forms, Specification Writing, are all 
visualized by relating such business activities to everyday life. 
NEWSON & COMPANY, Publishers 
73 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
120 BOYLSTON ST., BOSTON 623 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 




















Ibe Dake English Series 


NOW READY 


AMERICAN SPEECH 


CALVIN L. LEWIS, A.M., Professor of English, Hamilton College; Director 
of the Hamilton Summer School of English; Secretary of the Committee on 
American Speech. Cloth. 300 pages. $0.80 


BH Hew Lake English Classic 


AENEID OF VERGIL 


Translated by JOHN CONINGTON;; edited by FRANCIS G. ALLINSON, 
PhD., and A. C. E. ALLINSON, Brown University. Cloth. 380 pages. $0.40 





Send for descriptive folder of the entire LAKE SERIES 


Correspondence in regard to your needs in English or other 
subjects will have our prompt and courteous attention. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY | 


























Teachers’ Agencies 
HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


J 
Everett 0. Fisk & Co., Proprietors. | 
Boston, 24 Park Street. Denver, 317 Masonic Bid. | , 
! 4 
| 










» ARTZIBASHEF 


| is the prophet of modern 


New York, 156 Fifth Av. Portland, 314 Journal Bid. Russian fiction. 


Birmingham, Ala.,800TitleBld. Berkeley,2161 Shattuck Av. 





Chicago, 814 Steger Bld. Los Angeles, 533Cit. Bk, Bid. Eomunp Gosse says: ‘In Rossla al ~ 
Sen, among the countries f entral an 
SenJ to any address above for agency manual. Saatemn Gmebe. the moves has Govelened 

| radical original That 

HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. W, W. ANDREWS, Sec. | en on aeons @ gait te Uae 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Ine. | is io the somewnat outworn province of uovel-writing 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, |‘ *2U-lantly manifest 





Assists Teachers in obtaining positions. Send for Bui Artzibashef represents Russian fiction at its best 
letin, 81 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y TRANSLATIONS NOW AVAILABLE 
THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY — Sanine $1.35 net 
“It swept intelligent Russia as no book in 


JAMES LEE LOVE, DIRECTOR 


12@ TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS OUr time has swept any country.”-—~London 








Times. 
Position Wanted Breaking-Point $1.40 net 
“Sanine was a work of genius—of that 





EXPERIENCED HOPKINS Ph.D. wishes better coliege | Magic imperishable flavor which seems #0 
»sition—G reek . Latin, Modern Languages. 3 yrs abroad. | lacking in our timid, paltering, unreal fiction. 
Speaks German, French. Address Box 436, The Nation. | anq Breaking-Point, I believe, is a far greater 


book.”—Boston Transcript. 

















UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 











= | 
The Millionaire $1.25 net 
LIFE INSURANCE FOR PROFESSORS “It is one of the most notable books of the 


ote yg ae pg Ry eZ Aa pregent season.”—New York Times. 
versity of California. IN PREPARATION ; 


A timely study of a question of interest || | . 
to all salaried men. Paper 25 cents || Tales of the Revolution 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA PRESS | ecinted te 

MRR ' B. W. HUEBSCH, 225 Fifth aveoue, New York City 
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ECONOMIC PRIZES 


THIRTEENTH YEAR 


In order to arouse an interest in the study of topics relating to commerce and industry, and to stimulate those 
who have a college training to consider the problems of a business career, a committee composed of 


Professor J. Laurence Laughlin, University of Chicago, Chairman 
Professor J. B. Clark, Columbia University 

Professor Henry C. Adams, University of Michigan 

Horace White, Esq., New York City, and 

Professor Edwin F. Gay, Harvard University 


has been enabled, through the generosity of Messrs. Hart, Schaffner & Marx, of Chicago, to offer in 1917 four 


prizes for the best studies in the economic field. 


In addition to the subjects printed below, a list of available subjects proposed in past years will be sent on ap- 
plication. Attention is expressly called to the rule that a competitor is not confined to topics proposed in the an- 
nouncements of this committee, but any other subject chosen must first be approved by it. 


1. The Effect of the European War on Wages and the Activity of Labor Organizations in the United States. 
2. Social Insurance. 

3. The Practical Working of the Federal Reserve Banking System. 

4. The Theory and Practice of a Minimum Wage Law. 

a 


Emergency Employment. 


Class B includes only those who, at the time the papers are sent in, are undergraduates of any American col- 
lege. Class A includes any other Americans without restriction; the possession of a degree is not required of any 
contestant in this class, nor is any age limit set. 


A First Prize of One Thousand Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Five Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class A. 


A First Prize of Three Hundred Dollars, and 
A Second Prize of Two Hundred Dollars 


are offered to contestants in Class B. The committee reserves to itself the right to award the two prizes of $1,000 
and $500 of Class A to undergraduates in Class B, if the merits of the papers demand it. The committee also re- 
serves the privilege of dividing the prizes offered, if justice can be best obtained thereby. The winner of a prize 
shall not receive the amount designated until he has prepared his manuscript for the printer to the satisfaction 


of the committee. 
The ownership of the copyright of successful studies will vest in the donors, and it is expected that, without precluding the 
use of these papers as theses for higher degrees, they will cause them to be issued in some permanent form. 


Competitors are advised that the studies should be thorough, expressed in good English, and although not limited as to length, 
they should not be needlessly expanded. Loy | should be inscribed with an assumed name, the class in which they are presented, 
and accompanied by a sealed envelope giving the real name and address of the competitor. No paper is eligible which shall have 
been printed or published in a form to disclose the identity of the author before the award shall have been made. If the com- 
petitor is in CLASS B, the sealed envelope should contain the name of the institution in which he is studying. The papers should 


be sent on or before June 1, 1917, to 


J. Laurence Laughlin, Esq. 
The University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
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